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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


IN this fiftieth volume it may be appropriate to recall the words used by the founders 
of this fournal in the first: 

The Fournal will give all information obtainable regarding excavations that are being conducted 
in Egypt, and will contain articles, some, specialized and technical, intended mainly for experts, 
others, simpler in character, such as will be intelligible to all who care for Egypt and its mar- 
vellous interests. The history, language, papyrology and antiquities of the succeeding epochs in the 
story of the Nile Valley will be treated in turn, and current progress in the various branches of 
Egyptology and Egyptian Archaeology will be discussed. 

The function of the Journal as a ‘newspaper’ has to a large extent been taken over by 
other periodical publications, but it is hoped that the intentions of the founders are 
still being followed in other respects and that the Journal will always accommodate 
the widest range of articles concerned with Ancient Egypt. 

It is sad that in this semi-centennial volume the death of the President of our Society 
should be recorded. Sir Alan Gardiner was one of the architects of the Journal, its editor 
for many years, a constant adviser to its other editors, and a principal contributor to its 
pages down to the forty-eighth volume. His many other services to the Society and to 
Egyptology are recalled by Dr. Faulkner below (pp. 170 ff.). 

In the spring of 1964 the Society lost another benefactor, and the fournal another 
frequent contributor, in G. A, Wainwright. His last article appears in this volume, as 
well as an appreciation of his life and career (pp. 173 ff,). Wainwright's first essays in 
archaeology were carried out under the guidance of Petrie, and he counted himself 
a student of Dr. Margaret Murray, who herself died in the autumn of 1963, in her 
one hundred and first year. She had for long remained the strongest link with the age 
and tradition of Petrie, and a lively reminder of what work under that master involved; 
she will be much missed. 

We also mourn the passing during 1964 of Professor Hermann Kees, formerly 
professor at Gottingen, a wide-ranging scholar of the old school, who will be especially 
remembered for his great contributions to the study of Egyptian religion. 

Important results were gained by the Society’s expeditions in the field during the 
winter 1963-4. At Buhen Professor Emery conducted his final campaign on the site. 
He established that the outer defences of the fortress were of Middle Kingdom date, 
not of the New Kingdom, as was formerly thought; remains of a Middle Kingdom 
temple were found beneath the pavement of Hatshepsut’s temple, but finds of objects 
were disappointing; equally disappointing was the Old Kingdom settlement, the 
unexplored parts of which were found to be completely denuded. At Qasr [brim 
Professor Plumley and Dr. Frend made striking discoveries which are described in 
the pages following this Editorial. 
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Professor Caminos of Brown University spent from September 1963 to January 1964 
working on the Eighteenth Dynasty temple of Khnum at Kumma, on the east bank 
af the Nile, opposite the temple of Semna, on which he had worked in the winter 
of 1962-3. He finished the recording of the whole temple. The Society's epigraphic 
commitment in Nubia, carried out in conjunction with Brown University, is now 
virtually completed, and the preparation of the first volume, on the shrines at Qasr 
Ibrim, is well advanced. 

With work in Nubia coming to a close, plans have been made for the Society to 
resume work in Egypt proper. To this end a concession has been obtained to work at 
Buto in the Delta, the site of one of the earliest capitals of Egypt. A short preliminary 
campaign was conducted there under the direction of Dr. Veronica Seton-Williams 
in April and May. During this period basic survey was completed, and trial trenches 
dug. The promise of this site is great, and the evidence already obtained suggests that 
the problem of water, so long considered the bane of Delta excavation, may be incon- 
siderable here. A three-month season is planned for 1965, and it is hoped that much 
will be accomplished before the rise in water-table, consequent on the building of the 
High Dam, becomes effective. 

It is also good to report that Professor Emery has returned to Saqqara in the autumn 
of this year to renew the fruitful collaboration between the Society and the Antiquities 
Service in the Early Dynastic Cemetery. It is as yet too early to report any results, 

The first edition of Mr. Warren Dawson's Who was Who in Egyptology is now almost 
exhausted, and it has been decided to prepare a new edition. Mr. Dawson, who will be 
unable to do the work of revision himself, has generously agreed to make his extensive 
notes available to the new editor. Many users of this valuable compilation will have 
suggestions for additions, and possibly corrections, to make. ‘The editor of the Journal 
will be happy to receive letters about Who was Who, to pass them on eventually to 
Mr. Dawson’s successor. 

In the course of the year steps have been taken to ensure that all parts of the Journal 
remain available to scholars. At the time of writing it is again possible to supply com- 
near sets. The prices of reprinted parts will necessarily be higher than those of old 
SLOCK. 

Indexes of Volumes 46~—50 of the Journal appear at the end of this volume. 
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QASR IBRIM 1963-1964 


By J, MARTIN PLUMLEY 


THE season’s work at Qasr [brim was commenced on December 21, 1963, and com- 
pleted on February 27, 1964. ‘The staff included Professor J. Martin Plumley (Cam- 
bridge), Dr. W. H. C. Frend (Cambridge), Mr. Kenneth Frazer (British School at 
Athens), Mr. Andrew Mahaddie (Architectural Association, London), and Mr. Ali 
el-Kholy (Antiquities Service), Dr. Violet Macdermot (Oxford) and Dr. Hugh Plommer 
(Cambridge) were guests of the Expedition during February, and rendered valuable 
assistance during their stay. The staff were accommodated on the Society's dahabiya 
‘Bedouin’ which was moored at ‘Aniba. 

Two areas for excavation were selected: the Church, and the so-called Podium in 
the south wall of the Fortress. The Church has now been completely excavated, and 
a space of about 1°50 m. in width cleared around the outside. About 20 cm. below the 
surface, which formed the floor of the Mosque, constructed during Bosnian occupa- 
tion of Ibrim, the foundations of a large crudely built house were exposed, ‘This 
building, which may date from the early days of the Bosnian occupation, had been 
constructed on top of a layer of debris, largely composed of windblown dust particles, 
which extended downwards for about one metre. Below this accumulation lay the floor 
of the Church, a well-constructed sandstone pavement. ‘The Church orginally pos- 
sessed five aisles, formed by two arcadings with round arches and twelve granite columns 
divided into two parallel rows. Only one of these columns is still standing. The rest 
were found lying in various positions on the floor of the Church (pl. I, 1). With one 
exception, all were broken into two or more pieces. All the column bases are in post- 
tion. Four of the large capitals which surmounted the columns were also found lying 
on the floor. Scattered over the floor in a thin deposit of airborne dust, and in some 
instances protected by the fallen columns, were a number of manuscript fragments in 
Greek and Old Nubian, which had certainly originated from the Library of the Church. 
Though, as recorded by Abd Salih, the Church was pillaged by Shams ed-Doulah 
when he captured Ibrim in a.p. 1173, it would seem that the building did not suffer 
major structural damage until much later, and, from evidence now available, there is 
a strong possibility that the destruction of the Church was due to an earthquake. 

The two crypts which were discovered during the last season’s work were opened 
up and cleared, yielding much valuable information about the occupation of the site. 
Under the entrance to the West Crypt was found the undisturbed burial of a Bishop. 
The body was fully clad and wore a vestment. Around the neck of the dead man had 
been suspended a wrought-iron manual cross together with a linen handkerchief. 
Secreted among the clothes were two paper scrolls (pl. I, 2). When unrolled in Cairo 
these proved to be the consecration deeds of the dead man, giving his name and see, 
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and the exact date and place of his consecration in 1372 a.D. Each scroll is about 5 m. 
long, one being written in Bohairic Coptic, and the other in Arabic. In the West Crypt 
was also found a stela showing Amenophis I and his mother and his wife worshipping 
Horus of Ma‘am, and dated to the eighth year of his reign (pl. I, 3). 

In the floor of both crypts are six rock-hewn graves. Of these three were intact. But 
since they contained Christian burials no objects, except two sealed but empty ampho- 
rae, were discovered with the skeletons. The most easterly of the tombs in the East 
Crypt is remarkable for its elaborate construction, and for the fact that, though provision 
had been made for two burials, only one interment seems to have been made. 

On the floor of the Church, forming part of a later pavement built over the approach 
to the West Crypt, lay a large, nearly complete stela containing 38 lines of Meroitic. 
A similar stela, but larger and containing at least the same number of lines of Meroitic, 
was discovered built into an ablutions tank in the side room to the east of the Apse. 
This stela had been used to form the bottom of the tank and had been covered with a 
facing of plaster to render the tank watertight It was not possible to move this stela 
without dismantling part of the apse wall, a major undertaking. In the room behind 
the apse a large almost complete slab containing a carved representation of a peacock 
with a cross upon its head was recovered. 

The trenches dug around the outside of the Church walls revealed that the building 
rests partly on solid rock and partly upon an earth platform placed over the foundation 
walls of earlier structures. The lower courses of the outer walls of the Church had 
been constructed of materials from an older building, almost certainly atemple. On the 
face of the north wall and originally concealed by the level of debris, is a block contain- 
ing a painted representation of a flying ibis holding four wands each terminating in an 
ankh sign (pl. II, 1). Anda little further westwards on the same wall is a block roughly 
inscribed with the old name of Ibrim, Primis. 

The excavation of the area around the tower revealed two brick tombs. The first of 
these, constructed of burnt brick, had been destroyed down to the foundations. The 
second, built of unfired brick, was complete, except for a small break in the top of the 
vaulting. ‘The inner walls of this tomb had been covered with white plaster and inscribed 
with Coptic texts. The three undisturbed burials which lay within yielded a great 
quantity of embroidered linen. A preliminary exploration further westward in front of 
the south wall of the Church revealed that the whole area here had been formed by a 
deliberate raising of the level by means of a fill of small stones, thereby preserving an 
X-group house, the walls of which are almost complete with some of the roofing timbers 
still in place. From this house a group of household pottery in excellent preservation 
was recovered together with a cylindrical altar, a carved stone column-head, and a small 
carved ivory plaque. 

The work of excavating the Podium involved the removal of a succession of layers 
of intensive occupation, the uppermost of which was contemporaneous with the final 
brief tenure of the site by the Mamelukes at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
These upper layers comprised, in descending order, periods of occupation by the 
Bosnians, Moslem Nubians, Christian Nubians, X-group people, and Meroites. 
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After these occupation layers had been cleared, the Podium was revealed as an open 
paved courtyard bounded on three sides by a well-constructed balustrade (pl. II, 3). 
The workmanship of the building is very similar to the quay in front of the Temple of 
Kalabsha and a like structure at Madamiad. Since both of these date from the times of 
Augustus and Tiberius, it is not improbable that the building at Ibrim dates from the 
period of the brief occupation of the fortress by the Roman general Petronius in 23- 
22 B.C. Further excavation northwards from the Podium area may reveal the foundations 
of an earlier building, in all probability a temple, and possibly the building from which 
came much of the material for the construction of the Church. It is not without signi- 
ficance that amongst the debris moved from this area came a number of blocks bearing 
parts of hieroglyphic inscriptions. The greater part of these can be dated to the reign 
of Taharga, though there are pieces from the Ramesside period. A surprising find was 
a small granite obelisk, which had been used to form a step in a stairway to the east of 
the Podium. Though the cartouches on this monument had been hammered out in 
antiquity, it is still possible to make out the prenomen of Hatshepsut. 

In the debris many fragments of manuscript in Greek, Coptic, Old Nubian, and 
Arabic were found. Of great importance was the discovery under the stairway of a 
Christian house of nine rolls of leather written in Old Nubian which had been hidden 
away in a sealed pot. This pot, which is complete, is in itself a valuable example of a 
type of pottery which seems to be peculiar to [brim (pl. IT, 2). 

All the areas of the fortress excavated this season yielded a considerable amount of 
written material, both literary and non-literary, in Greek, Coptic, Old Nubian, Arabic, 
and possibly Turkish. A few ostraca, some apparently of Meroitic origin, were also 
found, It is possible that further discoveries of this kind will reward future excavations 
at Qasr Ibrim. 

The Society is indebted to the Director-General of the Antiquities Service for as- 
sistance rendered to the Expedition in a number of ways, and more particularly for 
the loan of a tug to tow the dahabiya from Wadi Halfa to “Aniba, and later from “Aniba 
to Aswin on the completion of the Expedition’s work. 
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EINE NEUE WEISHEITSLEHRE? 


Von WOLFGANG SCHENKEL 

Im FEA 48 (1962), 25-35 hat H. Goedicke die Stele des Mntw-htpw neu bearbeitet, die 
seit Griffiths Erstveréffentlichung im PSBA 18 (1896), 195-204 relativ wenig beachtet 
wurde. Eine Einschrankung ist dabei jedoch angebracht: J. Janssen hat in seiner Tradj- 
tioneele autobiografie vder het Nieuwe Rijk (T. £A), natiirlich nicht im Zusammenhang, 
fast den gesamten Text neu iibersetzt (s. Janssens Register) und einiges zum Verstandnis 
beigetragen. Auch an Goedickes Bearbeitung lassen sich noch verschiedene Korrek- 
turen anbringen. Vor allem aber gibt es Argumente, die gegen die Auffassung von 
Z. 11 ff. als Weisheitslehre sprechen. Doch bevor dieser Hauptpunkt besprochen wird, 
sollen hier einige Bemerkungen zum ganzen Text und zu den vorausgehenden Zeilen 
stehen. 

1. Zur Datierung. S.27 (b) wird die Stele, der allgemeinen Ansicht entsprechend, in 
die 11. Dynastie datiert. Die Argumente, die Goedicke seinerseits dafiir anfiihrt, sind 
nicht stichhaltig, 

(a) Der PN Mnitz-htpzw ist fiir eine Datierung ungeeignet, da es Mntw-htpio's auch 
in der 12. Dynastie gibt, z. B. heift so der Besitzer der Stele Kairo 20539, die in der 
Zeit Sesostris’ I. errichtet wurde. Die Namen Jnj-jtf und Mntw-htpw haben bei 
Datierungen schon so viel Unheil angerichtet, da8 vor solchem Vorgehen nicht genug 
gewarnt werden kann. Allenfalls hat dieses Verfahren statistischen Wert, und selbst 
dies miiBte, vor allem bei dem auch nach der 11. Dynastie beliebten PN Jnj-jtjf, erst 
noch auf Stichhaltigkeit liberpriift werden. 

(b) Stilistisch scheint mir die Stele in die Nachbarschaft von Louvre C. 167 und 
C. 168 zu passen.' C, 167 ist in das 25. Jahr Sesostris’ [, datiert. Was die Raumauf- 
teilung der Stele betrifft, so muB man sich dariiber Rechenschaft geben, daB einmal die 
12. Dynastie mehr variiert als die Ir., und zweitens die Stele aus dem thebanischen 
Bereich stammt, der in manchen Ziigen in dieser Zeit hinter anderen Gegenden 
nachhinkt.t Sollte man die Anordnung als Archaismus einstufen mussen, so paBte 
dies sehr schén zu ein paar altertiimlichen Ziigen in der Orthographie.2 

(c) Die richtige Datierung, in die 12, Dynastie, ergibt sich, wie ich in Fmd, § 42h 
gezeigt habe, aus den Formen ——» =\und der Gestalt der Buchrolle. Charakteristisch 
ist auch der endlose Bandwurm von Phrasen. Andere Merkmale fiihren zu einem unge- 
naueren, aber immer noch relativ spaten Ansatz: das liegende — in der Opferformel4 und 
das Relativpronomen mit Dualstrichen, die offenbar in der Zeit vor der 12. Dynastie 


' Fotos bet Moss in Griffith Studtes, pl. aza und 48a. 

2 Vel. meine Frihmitteldgyptischen Studien (fms), § a2 i. 
1S. Pm, § 41 h. 

+S. Fmds, § 4. 
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nicht gebraucht werden, vgl. — TPPI, § 20 B 5; 24, 4; 26, 2; 28 y (1) +33 32,73 8; 
13 AB (in ntj-hne-j); Ny Carlsberg E. 822 B 6; Moskau 4071, 5. Dagegen erscheint _ | 
etwa in Sitit 1 273; 290; 295 und éfter in der Zeit Sesostris’ I. 

Goedickes Schliisse, die er S. 29 (k) fiir die Beziehungen der 11. Dynastie zu 
Hermonthis zieht, erledigen sich durch die Datierung. Uberhaupt scheinen solche 
Verbindungen zu Hermonthis, die sich friiher um die Stelen des Fnj-jtjf (TPPI, § 31- 
33) rankten, gegenstandslos zu sein. Das in Z. 8 genannte 25. Jahr! kann nur das 
Ammenemes’ I. oder Sesostris’ I. sein, Ein spaterer Ansatz wird sich nicht empfehlen, 
die Frage wird jedoch hier nicht weiter untersucht. Eine friihere Datierung dagegen 
ist praktisch ausgeschlossen, wenn die Stele, wie gezeigt, in die 12. Dynastic gehdrt. 
Zwar kénnte das geschilderte Ereignis schon lange vor der Abfassung des Stelentextes 
liegen, doch kame dafiir nur das 25. Jahr Mentuhoteps Nb-hpt-Re in Frage, das schon 
mindestens 38 Jahre zuriicklige. Eine Bericht tiber ein so lange vergangenes Ereignis 
ist wenig wahrscheinlich, zumal Mntw-htpw vermutlich zu dieser Zeit noch nicht in 
seinen verantwortlichen Amtern gewesen sein wird, die ihm ja erst Gelegenheit zu 
seinem segensreichen Wirken gaben. 

2. An verschiedenen Stellen kommt das Wort mr-zt ‘Liebe’ +- Suffix vor. In i. 2 
‘ibersetzt Goedicke =a %%*_ mit ‘one to whom his lord gave his love’, Dies ist 
miBverstandlich, wenn nicht falsch tibersetzt. Janssen gibt in TEA unter 1 Bm 104 
dies richtig so wieder: ‘wiens heer gemaakt heeft, dat men hem liefheeft’, mr-zt-f 
heift mit ‘Genitivus objectivus’ ‘Liebe zu ihm’, wie in Z. 3 deutlich ist,* und auch die 
weiteren Belege zeigen werden, Nicht gemeint dagegen kann sein, dal} der Herr Mntw- 
htpw seine Liebe zuwendet, da dies rdj-nn-f nb-f mr-wt-f heiBen sollte. — Nach 5. 29 (1) 
sei &¥ in Z. 6 ‘undoubtedly’ mrt wi zu lesen. Diese ungewohnliche Konstruktion 
Infinitiv-+enklitisches Pronomen, fiir die man Infinitiv-+-Suffix in korrektem Agyptisch 
erwartete, ist auszuscheiden. Es heift wieder mit ‘Genitivus objectivus’ (‘Bekannt und 
Unbekannt waren) in Liebe zu mir (mr-wt-j)’. —Ein dritter Beleg mit mr-wt-y ‘Liebe zu 
mir’ steht dann in Z. 10. Die Konstruktion mrj-t(z) wy, die Goedicke 5. 31 (v) zur Wahl 
stellt, mit pronominalem ¢(7w) ‘man’ ist im Aa. vollig unméglich3 und auch im friihen 
Mi. bis in den Anfang der 12. Dynastie nur schwer méglich, und deshalb nur zuzu- 
lassen, wenn sich keine andere, einfache Erklarung anbietet. Da iiber dieses fv ‘man’ 
nicht die rechte Klarheit zu bestehen scheint, soll hier die grundsatzliche Entwick- 
lung skizziert werden; die detaillierte Chronologie auszuarbeiten, bin ich hier nicht 
imstande.* 

t Val. Goedicke, 5. 31 (r). 

: ‘Die Liebe zu mir war in (diesen und jenen)’; zu m-At(-nt) = ‘in’ s, in meiner noch unveréffentlichten 
Arbeit Gber dic Grundformen mitteligyptischer Sitze, § 12. + Edel, Ad, § 177. 

4 Finer der frihesten Belege for pronominales tw ‘man’ kénnte in ban Fag i Hekanakhte, 11 5 vorliegen; 
doch sind neben fdj-tee sf ‘man nimmt sie’ auch andere Auffassungen der Stelle méglich, s. James, Hekanakhte, 
p. 48 (10). In Belegen wie) Hekanakhte, 11 4.und A mt § wird man Ellipsen fiir Sdj-tte(-s) und dd-tee(-s) 
ansetzen, s. James, op. cit. p. 48 (7); (ro). In date Hekanakhte, U1 27 ist natirlich ohne weiteres dic folgende 
Rede als Subjekt anzusetzen. — In jedem Fall waren Belege aus den ‘vulgiren’ Hekanakhte-Briefen noch nicht 


von Beweiskraft fiir literarische Texte wie die Mentuhoteps. Sicher nachzuweisen ist pronominales fre “man’ 
im Sinuhe, s. dazu die in Anm, 2 genannte Arbeit, § 29.— Val. Westendorf, Passv, to7—10; Sethe, berbum, 11, 


§§ 190; 375; Gardiner, EG*, § 47 mit Obs. 
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Westendorft glaubt, in dem sich vom MR an herauskristallisierenden tw ‘man’ 
unmittelbar das urzeitliche tj ‘Person’ zu haben, mit dem das #j/tw-Passiv gebildet 
ist. In sdm-tj-f trate friihzeitig eine Aktivierung ein.* Die Suffixe bei pronominalem 
Subjekt waren also bereits frih als Objekte aufgefaft worden und von da aus 
natiirlich leicht fakultativ geworden. Man mag nun gerne mit Westendorf das 4 des 
Passivs als altes Nomen ‘Person’ o. 4. auffassen, die Aktivierung der Form und damit 
die Méglichkeit, tw ‘man’ herauszulésen, liegt wesentlich spater, als Westendorf annahm, 
Da man bereits im Aa. die—der hypothetischen Entstehung der Suffixkonjugation 
nach—hybride Bildung w-Passiv-+ Suffix, wo das Suffix nur als Subjekt fungieren kann, 
geliufig verwendet,3 mu8 man die Aktivierung der aktiven Suffixbildungen noch ein 
schénes Stiick weiter zuriickdatieren, da sie erst die Suffixe als pronominales Subjekt 
lieferten. Sicher aktivierte Formen des tw-Passivs kann man dagegen erst im MR 
auftreiben, Der zeitliche Abstand ist also erheblich. Nach so langer Verwendung als 
Passivelement, und nur als dieses, konnte man kaum noch das alte Nomen ‘Person’ 
im Sinn haben. 

Nach Westendorfs Ansatz ist es nicht erklarlich, da8 man das konstruierbare und in 
aktivierter Sehweise naheliegende sdm-tj see ‘man hért ihn’ nicht bildet, statt dessen 
immer sdm-tj-f hat. Die Suffixe hier als Objektspronomina anzusehen, geht nicht an. 
Dazu gibe es im Agyptischen fiir die altere, hier allein als Vorbild in Frage kommende 
Zeit, keine Parallele, Der Verweis auf den Infinitiv ist nicht brauchbar; denn dort 
fungieren Suffixe genau wie nach einem gewodhnlichen Nomen als “‘ZweitgroBe’, 
schlechter gesagt als ‘Genitiv’. Der Infinitiv hat zwar ein verbales und ein nominales 
Gesicht, eine Umdeutung dieser Suffixe zu Objekten ist jedoch erst in dem Moment 
naheliegend, wo die pseudoverbale Konstruktion zum normalen Satztyp wird, wo also 
Objekte schlieBlich fast nur noch nach Infinitiven vorkommen kénnen. Fiir das ma. 
sdm-tw-f darf man also, da keine Vorbilder vorhanden sind, mit einer solchen Umdeu- 
tung kaum rechnen, 

Fiir die Entstehung des pronominalen tz ‘man’ bietet sich cine andere, recht ein- 
fache Lésung an. In Satzen mit tw-Passiv und nominalem Subjekt (sdm-tw hrw) war 
es leicht, nach sdm-f hrw die passive Konstruktion in eine aktive umzuinterpretieren. 
Aus ‘Die Stimme wird gehort’ macht man ein ‘Man hort die Stimme’. AuBerlich wird 
dabei nichts geandert. Aus dieser Konstruktion wurde tw ‘man’ dann herausgelist, 
schlieBlich sogar zum enklitischen Pronomen* weitergebildet.s Das tz-Passiv mit pro- 
nominalem Subjekt wurde dabei tiberhaupt nicht beriihrt; es lebte als cinheitliche Form 
weiter. Selbst das nun nahe liegende sdm-tw sz ‘man hért ihn’ hat man offenbar—von 
dem unsicheren édj-tw S. 7, Anm. 4 abgesehen—erst in der 18. Dynastie gelegentlich 
gebildet.6 Das, wohl im Laufe des MR, neu entstehende tw ‘man’ hat mit dem alten 
Formelement tj ‘Person’ o. a. nichts als den (lautgesetzlich veranderten) Lautkérper 
gemein. Die eigenartige Wellenbewegung, die Westendortf, Passiv, 105 bemerken will, 

' Passiv, 81; 108. Im folgenden ist nach AdG, § 177 fiir die Formen vor dem Ma. immer fy eingesetzt, was 
Wrestendorf noch nicht beriicksichtigen konnte. ? Wahrscheinlich zur gleichen Zeit wie beim sda-f. 

1S. Ferbum, 1, § 443; 466: AdG, § sss. 4 mk reo dd-tw ‘siche, man sagt’, s. EG, § 47. 


§ Nach Analogie der Pluralsuffixe = enklitischen Pronomina? 
* Etwa jthete st ‘man schleppt sie’, Urk. iv, 658, 4. 
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existiert also nicht. Die von Westendorf in Anm. 1 zitierte Auflésung synthetischer 
Formen ist nicht unbedingt ins Spiel zu bringen, zumal die Formeln ‘synthetisch’ und 
‘analytisch’ derart schemenhaft sind, daB sie fiir die damit gefaBten Erscheinungen 
recht wenig besagen. 

Fiir die Stele des Mntw-htpw ergibt sich aus diesem etwas lang gewordenen Exkurs, 
daB man nicht mrj-t(w) wy lesen dart. 

3. Zu Z. 4 mit Anm. (h) auf 5. 28. 4m ohne Suffix in der gleichen, ‘indirekten’ 
Ausdrucksweise steht in TPPI, § 32, 7: ‘[(Sie) hegen auf] dem Bauch (wértl.: ihren 
rare = 73 = 1) (AX bis er den Ort erreicht hat, an dem sich die Majestat be- 

ndet.’ 

4. Zu Z. 6-7 mit Anm. (0) auf S. 30. DaB |, })) (mit in Z. 7 erganztem |||) ein 
imperfektisches Partizip sein soll, leuchtet nicht ein. In der Phrase Ars jew u. a. wird 
nie |) geschrieben, s. TEA, 1, Ga 8; 12-14. Die Ubersetzung der Stelle gibt keinen 
brauchbaren Zusammenhang: eine Erwahnung aller Elenden (m:+j<mvr) kann nicht 
an das Bestatten der Greise angehangt werden. Man begrabt zwar die Greise — ganz 
abgesehen von ihrem Reichtum—, aber den Armen gegeniiber rihmt man sich gerne 
anderer Wohltaten. Falls wirklich mej ‘arm’ dasteht, miiBte am Anfang der 4. 7 noch 
ein ganzes Wort stehen, etwa (9: ‘(Ich bin) ein von den Elenden Geliebter’. Es spricht 
aber etwas anderes iiberhaupt gegen die Lesung mj ‘arm’: das Wort konnte man sich 
zwar so geschrieben denken, aber in Z, 10 und 15 wird es ohne || geschrieben: © . 
maj ‘arm’ ist nun deshalb noch nicht ganz auszuschlieBen, bleibt aber fraglich, solange 
man es nicht in einen ansprechenden Kontext stellen kann. 

5. Die vermeintliche Weisheitslehre. In Z. 11 mochte Goedicke eine ‘Lehre’ beginnen 
lassen. Gegen diese Deutung lassen sich entscheidende Gegenargumente geben: 

(a) Der unbeholfene Infinitivstil, den die ‘Lehre’ hatte. Eine derartige Sammlung 
von abgebrochenen Uberschriften kann schlecht eine Rede darstellen, die nach dem 
einleitenden m dd stchen sollte. Die Auffassung Griffiths und Janssens, die beide statt 
der Infinitive Partizipien lesen, steht dagegen mit dem allgemeinen Sprachgebrauch in 
Ubereinstimmung. 

(b) Den Satz * ¥ =<)! {4 als Einleitungssatz mit “My instruction to my children 
(is) as follows’ zu tibersetzen, ist nicht méglich. Hier projiziert Goedicke eine in euro- 
piischen Sprachen gelaufige Konstruktion ins Agyptische: das Prapositionalattribut. 
Wollte man *® als sbs-wt ‘Lehre’ nehmen, so kinnte der Satz nur heiben: ‘Meine 
Lehre gehért meinen Kindern’, Dann aber wire das m dd nur mit Gewalt unter- 
zubringen. Da das Prapositional- und, was dem sehr nahe steht, das Adverbialattribut 
im Agyptischen noch nicht eingehend untersucht sind, folgen hier ein paar vor- 
laufige Bemerkungen. 

Prapositional- bzw. Adverbialattribute sind im Ma. weder an allen Stellen im Satz 
miglich, noch sind sie bei allen Prapositionen und Adverbien gelaufig. Konstruk- 
tionen wie *jw kd-n jmj-r-mst-m-tr-r-dr-f pr ‘Der Heerfuhrer im ganzen Land baute ein 
Haus”! bzw. *jw kd-n bek-jm pr “Der Diener da baute ein Haus’ sind m, W. unméglich. 

t In der historisierenden Sprache der Spitzeit werden solche Siitee konstruert, val. Philensis, 1, 6 = Ura. 
11, 205, 3 f. 

CG S203 Cc 
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Die Attribute kénnen nicht vor dem Objekt im Satz mit trans. Verbum stehen; oder, 
anders gesagt, sie stehen nur dort, wo die ihnen formal villig gleichen prapositionalen 
bzw. adverbialen Ausdriicke stehen, die sich auf den ganzen Satz beziehen. Das 
Agyptische scheint hier die verschiedenen Satzebenen, die in europaischen Sprachen 
klar getrennt sind, nicht ganz so deutlich abzusondern. Daf das Agyptische den 
Unterschied kennt, zeigt sich z. B. dann, wenn am Satzende sowohl ein Prapositional- 
attribut als auch eine weitere prapositionale Bestimmung unterzubringen sind: das 
Attribut folgt dann seinem Bezugswort unmittelbar.' Wie bisweilen die adverbialen 
Satzteile kénnen Pripositionalattribute zwischen Nomen und indirekten ‘Genitiv’ 
eingeschoben werden.* Vielfach stehen statt der Prapositionalattribute europaischer 
Sprachen andere Konstruktionen,? vor allem Nisben,* die Genitivpartikel -+ prapo- 
sitionales Gebildes und Relativsatze.6 Wirklich gelaufig sind mit Adverbien nur wenige 
stehende Wendungen, wie brk jm,? wey jm nb: mit Prapositionen Nb-r-dr ‘ Allherr’,® 
r dr(-f),° mj kd(-f),° r sw(-f)!° und Verbindungen mit der Praposition m. Das zuletat 
genannte m hat wahrscheinlich noch den freiesten Gebrauch; doch ist auch dies 
stark auf 'Titulaturen und Formeln eingeschrankt, die entweder gar nicht in einem 
Satz stehen oder in Aufzahlungen nur locker damit verbunden sind." Eine freiere 
Verbindung ist etwa: 
mw m jtrw, swr-tw-f, mry-k 
trw m pt, hnme-tw-f, dd-k 

‘Das Wasser in den Fliissen trinkt man, wenn du es willst; die Luft am Himmel 
atmet man, wenn du es sagst’.!2 Hier steht Nomen ++ Prapositionalattribut aber auch 
nicht véllig im Satzverband: der ganze Ausdruck ist antizipiert. 

GewiB wird eine eingehendere Untersuchung des Prapositional- und Adverbial- 
attributs besser erkennen lassen, was das Agyptische mit diesen Mitteln zu leisten ver- 
mag. Doch wird an der Tatsache, dali die Konstruktion gegeniiber europaischen 
Sprachen stark eingeschrankt ist, nichts zu andern sein. Fiir die Stele des Mntw-htpw 
ist bereits so viel sicher, daB das von Goedicke vermutete Adverbialattribut auBerst 
unwahrscheinlich ist, Eine ‘Lehre fiir seine Kinder’ kann agyptisch z. B. sbrjt pry-tn-f 
hr ms-w-f, wortl. etwa eine ‘Lehre, die er vor seinen Kindern machte’ heiBen, wie Kairo 
20538, 8 f. zu lesen steht. 


ZB. nwt drs int-j ‘meine ganze Stadt war bei mir’, Hatnub, 16, 8; strhivny njpurty r drs m tz-w mo tr 
‘Ich versorgte meine ganze Stadt in den ‘'Sandbinken” (d. h. im Hungerjahr) mit Lebensmitteln’, Hatrud, 
24, of.: jo Smrw r dr-f mete n hkr “Wihrend das ganze Land Hungers starb’, Mo'alla, rv, 15. 

2 mkt ¢ def nj Gbtjw ‘die ganze Garnison von Koptos’, Koptos, 8, 2; mm r rte ny rnpwt ‘diese Jahre alle’, 
Adm. 13, 2. 1 EG, § 158; Lefebvre, GEC, § 458. 

4 hkew iepte-tp dirt ‘die Hiuptlinge in der Wiiste’, TPPI, § 20 A 6. 

S harect-j nt fr njswt ‘meine Gunst beim Konig’, El Bersheh, 1, pl. xiv 8. 

6 [rlect-to-k ntjo m few-tt-ntr mt Smrw ‘deine Statuen in den Tempeln Oberagyptens’, Uirk. 1, 305, 1e-11. 

7 EG), § 206; Borchardt, ZAS 27 (1889), 122-4; Sethe, ZAS 340 (1892), 126 f. 

® FG),§ 206. °° EG, §§ 100; 158; Lefebvre, GEC, $6189; 488. ' EG, § 100; GEC, § 189; 488. 

U8 fmmj-r mic m tor def ‘der Truppenfiihrer im ganzen Land’, Ny Carlsberg E. 822 A 2-3; B 3; 9 m-Art ryt 
‘Beamter an der Spitze der rf-jt-Menschen’, Kairo 20535, Ic 1 f.- dbh-t htp-w m pr Wye ‘der Opferbedarf aus 
dem ‘Tempel des Osiris’, TPPI, § 14, 1 f.; Kairo 20514, 2; usw.; Wor nb Dado finty peovtye nb shdio m swt-f 
nb-(ro)t “Osiris, der Herr von Busiris, der Erste der Westlichen, der Herr von Abydos, an allen seinen Plitzen’, 
passim. 1 Sin. B 233 f. 
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Das Wort, das Goedicke dazu verleitet hat, eine Weisheitslehre anzunehmen, ist 
*«®, das nicht im Wb. steht. Janssen tbersetzt unter II, Dr 1 richtig ‘onderrichter (der 
kinderen)’. Neben dem bekannten sb:-w “Lehrer, Erzieher’ Wb. 1v, 85, 1 ff. gibt es 
offensichtlich ein sbr-zwtj. Nomina auf -w neben einer von einem Abstraktum weiter- 
gebildeten Nisbe sind nicht ganz selten. So steht st(j)-zo ‘Erzieher’ neben st(j)-coty,' 
hmw-w ‘Technit’? neben hmw-zwtj,3 wt(j)-w “altester Sohn’ neben wi-wtj.5 S. weiter 
Fecht, Wortakzent, § 172. 

Den Satz, den Goedicke als Einleitung einer Lehre sehen wollte, kann man nach 
allem nur (mit Janssen) iibersetzen : “Ein Erzieher der Kinder durch ruhiges Sprechen’, 
wobei fr-t in tiblicher Beschreibung Adverb ware.° 

Es folgen nun Einzelbemerkungen zu Z. 11 ff. 

6. Zu Z. 11 f, und Anm. (z) auf S. 33. Goedicke liest r sk-wtj-/j bzw. dd-ty-f). Diese 
Konstruktion wiirde dem Sinn der Stelle weniger gerecht als die in verwandtem 
Kontext gelaufige mit r+sdm-t-f.7 Es geht sicher nicht nur darum, dafi der Bittsteller 
vor seinem Bericht gut behandelt wird, sondern auch wahrend seines Berichts. Nur 
wenn der Bittsteller bis zum Ende angehirt wird, ist sein Zweck erreicht. Was Goedicke 
vermutlich auf das sdm-tj-fj gebracht hat, ist das Suffix -f, das sich an nichts Voraus- 
gehendes anlehnt. Fiir das Agyptische liegt aber um so weniger ein Mangel vor, als es 
sich bei den Satzen mit r sdm-t-f um stehende Wendungen handelt, bei denen ohne- 
hin bekannt war, was mit dem Suffix gemeint ist. 

“. Z. 13 und Anm. (ag) auf S. 33. (21 > ®-+— A! bereitet den Ubersetzern 
erhebliches Kopfzerbrechen. Griffith ibersetzt : “(It was a kindly (or “beloved’’) hand), 
it was a unique complexion (species ‘)’. Grapow denkt,? Mnitw-htpw sei ‘von einer Haut 
zu den Leuten’, d. h. ein Mann von gleichmaBig freundlicher Art. Janssen gibt unter 
V 24: ‘De menschen zijn één huid’. Vielleicht sollte entsprechend der Konstruktion, 
die Janssen vorschligt, zu tibersetzen sein: “(Eine freu ndliche Hand ist das, was geliebt 
wird), die Menschen sind (vor mir) von einer einzigen Art’. Das hieBe: Mntz-hipw 
ist gegen alle ohne Ausnahme zuvorkommend, gegen die Niederen, von denen die 
Rede war, und gegen die Hohen, auf die er gleich zu sprechen kommt. 

8. Zum Schlub folgen die Zeilen 11-16, die vermeintliche Weisheitslehre, in neuer 
Ubersetzung: 

(11)..... (Ich bin) ein Lehrer der Kinder in ruhigem Reden; ein Geduldiger; einer, der nicht 
mit einem Geringen streitet: (denn) es gibt kemnen hochmiitigen (und doch) geliebten Vorgesetzten,; 
einer, der freundlich ist, bis er (der Bittsteller) seine Schwierigkeiten gesagt hat, (12) bis er sein 
Herz ausgeschiittet hat; der seinen Fall anhért, der sein Leid vertreibt; der einen Mann nach 
Gebiihr (?) bescheidet (7);° der (frei)te von Ubertreibung ist; der schweigt, wenn man seine 


' Vel. date, § 227. 2 Wh. m1, 83, § ff. 2 We. 101, 86, 5-6; Hamm. M 87, 15. 
4 WE. 1, 377. 21. + Wo. 1, 375, 1. 
® Vermutlich handelt sich um das absolut gebrauchte feminine Partizip. 

7 Vgl. im gleichen Text 2. 14; Ptahhotep, 266; 267. * Bildliche Ausdriicke, 107. 


@ Vel. Kairo 20539, 1b 8 = TEA, ut, Bm 57; dazu TEA, Text, 116. 

10 mm fire Wire nur mit Verrenkungen in den Kontext cinzupassen. Janssen hat es deshalb in seiner Samm- 
lung einfach Gbergangen. Ein verniinitiger Sinn ergibt sich, wenn man i> davor einfiigt, vg@l. die Phrasen 
TEA, vi, ] 25; 31; Schiffbr. 12 f. 
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Gedanken (vor ihm) verbirgt (7); der (13) gegen jedermann zuvorkommend ist; der sein Gesicht 
nicht vor dem Hungernden abwendet. Eine freundliche Hand ist das, was geliebt wird. Die 
Menschen sind (vor mir) von einer Art. Es gibt (bei mir) keine Auflehnung gegen einen Beauftragten 
(14) oder irgendeinen Beamten der Verwaltung(?), vielmehr! sagte ich:* ‘Neige dein Herz; sei 
nicht voreingenommen gegen einen Bittsteller, bis er gesagt hat, weswegen er gekommen ist.’ Mir 
wurden die Belange? des Geringen, (15) der Witwen und Waisen in gleicher Weise? berichtet. 
Ich wirkte [fiir] sie [alle] (?),4 um den, der ins Elend gekommen war, atmen zu lassen. Der gute 
Charakter cines Mannes taugt ihm mehr als 1000 Gaben in Taten. Das Zeugnis der Menschen 
liegt (16) in jenem Ausspruch im Munde der Geringen:5 ‘Das gute Wesen eines Mannes ist sein 
Denkmal. Der Charakterlose wird vergessen.” Wenn es nach dem Sprichwort geht, so wird mein 
guter Ruf in meiner Stadt dauern, und mein Denkmal wird niemals untergehen. 

* septe-dr 4- Inf. ist im Deutschen wértlich nicht nachzubilden. 

2? Doch wohl nicht zu den Beamten—das wire Besserwisserei—, sondern als Maxime zu sich selbst. 

2 Lies fet und rmytt, wie Grifith hat. Ich sehe hier ketinen Grund, von Griffith abzuweichen, der ja bei der 
ersten Abschrift offensichtlich den Text eindeutig sah. Die grammatischen Uberlegungen, die Goedicke in 
Anm. (ak) und FuBnote 2 auf 5. 34 bringt, scheinen mir fir die Praxis der Stelentexte nicht ganz zutreffend 
ZU Sc1n. : 

+ Vielleiche 2B oder [3] 

’ §. Gunn, JEA 12 (1926), 282 mit FuGnote 2. 
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A DATE FOR THE ‘ADMONITIONS’ IN THE 
SECOND INTERMEDIATE PERIOD' 


By JOHN VAN SETERS 


Stnce the time of A. H. Gardiner’s study of the Admonitions of Ipuwer in 1909,? there 
has been a general consensus among scholars that the work was written in, or at least 
reflects, the First Intermediate Period in Egypt. However, the general observations 
made by Gardiner himself relating to the problem of dating certainly do not inspire 
a firm conclusion on the matter. It will be of some value, therefore, to summarize his 
remarks at the very outset. He records that only a single copy is extant, Papyrus 
Leyden 344 recto, which was found at Memphis. The papyrus itself is not earlier than 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, although there are sufficiently strong indications that the 
scribe used a manuscript of which the history of transmission may go back to the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty. This conclusion is based on the presence of 
archaisms in palaeography and orthography. The language, on the other hand, is charac- 
teristic of literary documents of the Middle Kingdom. In particular Gardiner cites 
points of contact with the Lebensoiide, The Instructions of Ammenemes I, and a text 
on a writing-board in the British Museum, which he dates to the time of Sesostris IT 
(Lament of Khar-kheper-rer-sonbe)5 

The content of the Admonitions doubtless reflects a very troubled period in Egypt's 
history, and this logically offers the alternatives of the First and Second Intermediate 
Periods. Gardiner preferred the First Intermediate Period, since he found very little 
indication of Late Egyptian idioms® and therefore wanted ‘to push back the date of the 
composition as far as possible’.?’, However, he concedes that this evidence cannot exclude 
a date as late as the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty.’ Once the choice was made 
for the First Intermediate Period reasons were found to date it to the very beginning of 
the period or even to the last years of Pepi II in the Old Kingdom. Spiegel uses it to 
present a fairly elaborate hypothetical reconstruction of the historical situation at the 
end of the Old Kingdom.’ 


t This study is a partial result of work done for a doctorate in the Department of Near Eastern Languages 
and Literatures at Yale University. I wish to acknowledge the generous help given to me by Professors 
W. Kelly Simpson and H. Ingholt. The views in this article, however, are the responsibility of the writer. 

? Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage. 

} See for example Wilson, The Burden of Egypt, 107 £.; Hayes, The Scepter of Egypt, 1, 135 £.; Steindorff and 
Seele, When Egypt Ruled the East, 18 f.; Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs, 10g f.; W. Stevenson Smith, CAH 
1, ch. xiv (1962), 58 f.; Stock, Die erste Zrischenseit Agyptens, 22 ff. 4 Admomtilions, 1-5. 

s Ibid. 97, 110 f. However, the same name appears several times in Papyrus Kahiin xiv, which dates to 
the end of the reign of Ammenemes III. See the remarks of Griffith, Mieratie Papyri from Kahun and Gurob, 42. 
6 Admoanitions, 3. 7 Thid. 15. § Loc. cir. 

® Spiegel, Soziale und weltanschauliche Reformbetcegungen om alten Agypten, 7-59. However, this hypothetical 
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The difficulty with this latest approach is that it really runs counter to the evidence 
of orthography and language. The events are described in such a way as to appear quite 
contemporaneous with the author himself, and if this is the case one would certainly 
expect the text to reflect at least the language of the Old Kingdom." On the other hand, 
it is difficult to see how the many intimate connexions with the Middle Kingdom can 
all be considered as anticipations.? There is, in fact, a more acceptable alternative which 
does full justice to the matter of orthography and language. This is a date late in the 
Thirteenth Dynasty. Such a date would indeed still show a strong connexion with 
Middle Kingdom literature and yet give evidence of new spellings, though not neces- 
sarily of Late Egyptian idiom. 

Furthermore, the Admonitions reflects certain social, cultural, and political develop- 
ments which may be dated by archaeological and literary material of known date. By 
the use of such historically controlled data it is possible to test the alternatives of the 
First or Second Intermediate Period. This method has been largely neglected in 
previous considerations. It is this kind of evidence, therefore, which will be presented 
in this study. 


Ethnic Terms 


Section 14:11-14 gives an important clue to the date at which the Admonitions was 
written. It reads: 

Every man fights for his sister and he protects his own person. Is it the Nubians (mfsyw)? 
Then we shall make our own protection. Fighting police will hold off the bowmen (pdtyzw). Is 
it the Libyans (tmhw)? Then we shall act again. The Madjayu (mdzyw) fortunately are with 
Egypt. 


In this passage Egypt is in conflict with its southern neighbours, the nhsyw. Here, 
however, they are viewed as quite distinct from another Nubian people, the mdzyw, 
who are on the side of Egypt and who are closely associated by parallelism with the 
‘fighting police’. Posener has recently shown that this distinction between nhsyw and 
mdiyw is unknown in the Old Kingdom.* In the biography of Weni from the end of 
the Old Kingdom the term nhsyw applies to all the Nubians, both from wrest, the 
river valley area, as well as from md, the steppe country. In the course of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, however, the term nhsyw came to designate only the settled river people, while 
bedouin from the southern steppe were called md:yw. It is in this period also that the 
md:yw were regimented as professional soldiers and desert police. ‘he importance of 
this distinction becomes apparent at the end of the Hyksos period when the soldiers of 
reconstruction of history will not stand up to recent studies on the chronology of the First Intermediate 
Period. See particularly H. Goedicke, ZDMG 112, 239-54- 

! Gardiner, Admonitions, 111, tries to overcome this problem by supposing that, while the text portrays a real 
national calamity in the early First Intermediate Period, the Admonitions as a “historical romance’ was written 
in the Twelfth Dynasty. It must be seriously doubted, however, whether this literary classification is appro- 
priate to this work. 

? So Posener, Litterature et politique dans ['Egypte de la XII* dynastic, 16. 

? ‘The translations are primarily those by Gardiner, Admonitions, and Wilson, in Pritchard, ANET, 441-4. 


However, in a few instances | have adopted other renderings. 
4 ZAS 83, 38-43. 
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liberation under Kamose include numerous mdryw who remain loyal even though 
Nubia was hostile to Egyptian rule and under an independent mhsy prince.' 

The passage quoted above, therefore, reflects a situation following the Middle 
Kingdom and not too different from that presented to us in the Kamose inscriptions. 
The history of the development of this md:yw mercenary force is also substantiated 
from archaeology by the so-called ‘pan graves’ in Egypt from the Middle Kingdom 
period and later.? ‘These graves are in character native to Nubia and have, with good 
reason, been associated with the mdsyw. 

The terminology used in the Admonstions for Asiatics is more difficult to control.* 
For instance, the term |_"#},» 84 sttyw,3 used in 14:11-15:2, is quite problematic. 
Although it is common in the Middle Kingdom it is very rare in the earlier period, 
occurring once in an inscription of the Eleventh Dynasty.® In this earliest occurrence 
sttyw is written with the sign ?-§ as a nisbe of the name stt, which, however, in the Old 
Kingdom usually stood for the island of Siheil at the First Cataract and only in a few 
instances for Asia.? On the other hand, in the Middle Kingdom references to Asiatics, 
sttyw is written with “f and this seems to suggest the meaning of ‘archers’, a derivation 
from sit ‘to shoot’8 The term for Asia, sft, in the Middle Kingdom 1s also usually 
written with , probably by analogy with sttyw, and because there was no longer 
any great phonetic distinction between “T and #4. In the New Kingdom there ts 
a tendency to spell sttyw and stt archaically with #4. It seems reasonable to conclude 
that in choice of terminology and in orthography the Admomitions here reflects the usage 
of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynasties. It is highly unlikely that a later scribe would 
have changed the terminology or altered the orthography to a form less common in 
his own day. 

Another term used in the Admonitions, though not strictly ethnic, is pdtyw,? which 
has the general meaning of ‘foreign bowmen’, It is frequently associated with Asiatics in 
Middle Kingdom literature, and this may account for the development of the term sftyzw 
in the sense of ‘archer’ as well as Asiatic. ‘The term pdtyw is used in The Instructions 
for Merikarée in a description of the rvmnz, and in The Story of Sinuhe in close association 
with sttyzw.'° In the Hymn of Sesostris IIT, however, the pdtyw seem to include ‘bowmen’ 
of both Nubia and Asia.!! While most of the references in the Admonitions deal with 
the pdtyw from the north, in the passage of 14:13 quoted above they also refer to 
hostile Nubians. The period when the pdtyw were threatening both the northern and 
southern frontiers was the Second Intermediate Period. 

A third term for Asiatics in the Admonitions is Asstyw.? This is a nisbe form of 
hist, ‘foreign country’, and simply means ‘foreigners’ without any particular country 
1 Carnarvon Tablet I; Gardiner, JEA 3, 95-119. * Hayes, CAH m1, ch. ti (1961), 35 f. 

’ For a different interpretation of this passage see Save-Sdderbergh, Agypten und Nubien, 38. Cf. Posener, 
Kush 6, 39-63. 4 See W. Max Miller, Asten und Europa (1893). ‘This work is manifestly out of date. 

s Wb. 1v, 362 £.; Gauthier, Dict. géog., V, 92- 

6 Breasted, Anc. Rec., 1, 42340; Daressy, Rec. trav. 14, 26. 


? Roeder, ZAS 45, 24 f. | ® Wé, rv, 326. 
® Adm., 2:2, 3:1, 14:13, 15:15 H’b. 1, s70; Dict. géog., u, 158 f. 1 Simuhe B 53, 60, 121, 260, 276. 
18 P Kahdn 1 passim. i: Adm., 1:9, 4:5, 10: 2; Wé. tl, 234 f.: Dict. géog., 1V, 160. 
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intended. However, from the Middle Kingdom onward the principal ‘foreigners’ and 
their rulers, the /ik: hzs(w)t, were Asiatics, and the term when unqualified came to desig- 
nate Asiatics in particular. It is apparent in the Admonitions that histyw means Asiatics 
and thus reflects a development of this term appropriate to the Second Intermediate 
Period. 

It may also be worth noting that the terminology for Asiatics so characteristic of the 
late Old Kingdom to early Middle Kingdom, i.e. mntyw, hryw-ir, nmyw-sr, and comw, 
is entirely lacking in the Admonitions.! It is difficult to see how their usage could have 
been so entirely avoided in a document written at the end of the Old Kingdom which 
makes such frequent reference to Asiatics. 


Foreign Relations 


A passage which reflects Egypt's foreign relations in this period 1s 3:6—-10. Following 
Montet? it may be rendered: 
No one sails north to Byblos today. How shall we replace for our mummies the cedar (cs) wood, 
the importation of which makes possible the making of cofhns of the priests? The kings (tertv) 
as far away as Crete (Keftiu) are embalmed in pitch which 1s taken from these same cedars. 


Trade with Byblos was certainly very ancient and this Syrian port supplied Egypt with 
valuable timber from early dynastic times onwards. However, as Winlock points out, 
at the beginning of the Second Intermediate Period there was a scarcity of wood from 
Syria for the construction of rectangular coffins in Upper Egypt. As a result of this 
lack a change took place in burial customs with the introduction of anthropoid coffins 
which were made by hollowing out logs of local sycomore trees. 

Moreover, the passage also indicates that the Egyptian practice of using resins and 
wood pitch for embalming* was imitated by foreigners. ‘There is archaeological evidence 
that such embalming methods spread to Syria and Palestine by the end of the Middle 
Kingdom.’ It is even possible, as a result of the active trade between Syria and Crete 
in the MM IT and MM III periods, that this practice also reached the Aegean.“ On 
the other hand, in contrast to the many cultural contacts between Crete and Egypt in 
the Middle Kingdom, it is increasingly apparent to archaeologists that there is very 
little evidence for any contact whatever between these two countries in the Old King- 
dom.? The word ‘Keftiu’ is not found in the Old Kingdom and is even rare in the 
Middle Kingdom.’ It is hardly likely, therefore, that such cultural influence from 
Egypt on Crete as is implied in this passage arose first in the period of weakness fol- 
lowing the Old Kingdom,® Furthermore, the term wr to designate foreign rulers is 

' See Wen, Urk. 1, tor-5; Pepi-nakht, Urk. 1, 132-5; Merikaré, 91; Prophecy of Neferty, 44: ‘Stela of 
Nesumontu’, AFSL 21, 153-8; Sinde B73, 141, 265, 292; Gardiner-Péet-Cerny, Insertptions of Sinai, 1, 
nos, §, 10, 16. 2 Kémt 13, 71-73. 1 The Rise and Fall of the Middle Kingdom 3 m Thebes, 101, 

* Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, 4th ed., 265 f., 319 ff. 

* E.g., J. Ory, “A Middle Bronze Age Tomb at El-Jisr’, QDAP 12, 32 f. ®* H. J. Kantor, 497A 51, 18. 


7 Id., in Relative Chronologies on Old World Archaeology, 10 ff.; Kees, Anctent Egypt, 140; Ward, Journal 
of the Ecanomic and Social History of the Orient, v1, $5. 


* Vercoutter, L'Eeypte et le monde égéen préehellénique, 38 f. 
° W. Stevenson Smith, CAH 1, ch. xiv (1962), 38-79. 
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found from the Thirteenth Dynasty onward.! It is therefore safe to conclude that this 
passage reflects Egypt’s foreign relations and cultural influence beyond its borders in 
the early Second Intermediate Period. 


Social and Administrative Development 


The Admonitions reflects the social development of the Middle Kingdom and not that 
of the Old Kingdom or the First Intermediate Period. This is particularly evident from 
the references to slavery used in the text. The terminology for slavery in Egypt has 
recently been studied by Abd el Mohsen Bakir.2 Also valuable are the observations 
made by Hayes in connexion with his publication of a late Middle Kingdom papyrus 
in the Brooklyn Museum.) A comparison between the terminology of the Admonitions 
and the Brooklyn Papyrus is very illuminating. 

The institution of slavery, apart from a type of serfdom associated primarily with 
royal land estates, is not attested in the Old Kingdom.* It is, at the earliest, a product 
of the Middle Kingdom, and it is in this period that there ts clear evidence for privately 
owned household slaves, both male and female, which were considered as transferable 
movable property.’ A term to designate slaves which is particularly common in the 
Middle Kingdom but which in this sense is very rare earlier is the word /im (or het).® 
It is this term which is used as an epithet with the names of slaves of Egyptian origin in 
the slave lists of the Brooklyn Papyrus.” ‘The term hm here denotes household or menial 
slaves, who are regarded as private transferable property in somewhat the same category 
as oxen.® It is important to observe, therefore, that it is this term which is used in the 
Admonitions seven times,® and with the same meaning as in the Brooklyn Papyrus. 
Moreover, the predominance of female slaves in the Middle Kingdom 1s also reflected 
in the Admonitions."° 

In the Old Kingdom the term bk is the general designation for servant, although it 
often has reference to high government officials.""_ In the Middle Kingdom, however, 
++ has the added meaning of slave, and it is used in the Brooklyn Papyrus as the equiva- 
lent of Am.1? Likewise in the Admonitions, whenever b:k is used it is in parallelism with 
hm and has the obvious meaning of slave.'3 Another term for domestic slave ts dt, and 
this too was ‘chiefly used in the Middle Kingdom’.'* It is not known with this precise 
sense in the Old Kingdom.'’ The words for serf in the Old Kingdom were mryt and 
isww. Only the former was used in later periods, and it is this term and not éswow which 
occurs in the Admonitions.6 Consequently the terminology of slavery points to a social 
development which ts of late Middle Kingdom date. 

There is another subject not unrelated to that of slavery which points strongly to this 
t Posener, Princes et pays d'Asie et de Nubte, FE 50, 51, 62; also in P.Boulag 18. 
2 Slavery in Pharaontc Egypt (Ann, Serv. Suppl., Cahier 18); see also abstract, id., Ann. Serv. 45, 134-43. 
1 4A Late Middle Kingdom Papynes in the Brooklyn Museum. 
4 Bakir, op. cit. 22 f. § Hayes, Papyrus, 90 ft. * Bakir, op. cit. 29 ff. 7 Hayes, Papyrus, go ff. 
® Ibid. g1. 0 Adm., 215. 14) 322) 4:03. 14, 5°95 S: 12. © Hayes, Papyrus, ot, n. 341. 
11 Bakir, op. cit. 17. 3 Hayes, Papyrus, 125. 
13 4dm., 2:3-§; 4:12-14. There is no distinction here between brk and km as Bakir supposes, see op. cit. 18, 
14 Bakir, op. cit. 37- is [bid. 16 Jdm., o:5. See Bakir, op. cit. 14, 22 ff. 
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same conclusion. This lies in the area of the administration of justice, and here again 
the Brooklyn Papyrus mentioned above is pertinent. While a large part of the papyrus 
has to do with lists of slaves held in private ownership in the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
part of it dates from the late Twelfth Dynasty, and this main text of the recto is concerned 
with the administration of justice.! It consists of directives from the central govern- 
ment to the ‘Great Prison’ at Thebes concerning crimes against the government. It 
invokes certain laws of the criminal code against such persons and follows their cases 
through to completion. The terminology is so similar to that of ddm. 6: 5-12 that the 
latter may be clarified by the Brooklyn Papyrus.? 

First of all, there is frequent reference in the Admonitions to the /mrt,} an institution 
which, according to the Brooklyn Papyrus, functioned both as a prison and as a court 
of law. Concerning the Art wr, ‘Great Prison’, which is probably mentioned in Adim., 
6:5, Hayes says that it was located at Thebes. He goes on to state: ‘Its existence appears 
to be unrecorded before the Middle Kingdom and the period of its greatest importance 
—the period during which it is mentioned most frequently and most prominently in 
Egyptian texts—was without much doubt the XIIth to XVIIth Dynasties.’ As a 
centre for the administration of justice the Aurt possessed a group of ordinances called 
in ddm., 6: 9-10, ‘the laws of the prison’ (Apiw myz Anrt), ‘These probably constituted 
a criminal code to which certain laws mentioned in the directives in the Brooklyn 
Papyrus belonged.! 

The /inrt also contained census-lists of slaves, because many persons became slaves 
as a result of criminal activity, and this status of servitude was subsequently inherited 
by their descendants. Records such as the Brooklyn Papyrus contained such lists of 
slaves as well as a record of the crimes which in previous generations were responsible 
for the servitude of some of the slaves on the list. ‘These records were important for 
establishing a slave's status. ‘Therefore, when one reads in Adm., 6:7-8, ‘Public offices 
are opened and the census-lists are taken away. Serfs become lords of serfs’, it seems 
most appropriate to think of the Second Intermediate Period, when such records as the 
Brooklyn Papyrus were being destroyed, with the subsequent disruption of the social 
order.? 

In the same context as the remarks about the /nrt, ‘prison’, one reads in 6:8-0, 
“The scribes of the mat, their writings are destroyed. The corn of Egypt is common 
property.’ The intrusion of a remark regarding agriculture in this context is not clear 
until it is noted, as Hayes points out,® that officials of the Anrt often also bear titles 
which link them with the department of agriculture. Thus a certain Simontu was not 
only a Scribe of the Great Prison, but also a Scribe of the Mat. The reason for this 
combination resulted from the fact that the Art constituted a significant labour force 
used for public works, whose rations were supplied by public granaries. 

' Hayes, Papyrus, 64 ff. 

* [bid. 36 ff. ‘This terminology is also common to Illahun papyri and P.Boulaq 18 of about the same date. 
3 Adm,, 6:5. 10. 12. See Gardiner, Admonitions, 46 f, 

4 Papyris, 40. § Ibid. 52. * Thid. 132. 


7 Note that many of these records were kept in the central office of the northern district in the Eastern Delta. 
See P. Kahiin X11, X00 passim. S Papyrus, 39 f. 
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These institutions, the fAmrt and its bureaux, were the result of the administrative 
development of the Middle Kingdom and can hardly reflect an earlier period. Gardiner’s 
whole argument for the First Intermediate Period in this respect rests on the references 
to the title ‘overseer of the town’ (10:7) and to ‘Great Mansions’, /wt wryt (6:12), 
both of which originated in the Old Kingdom. This argument carries no weight, since 
the significance of both continued through the Middle Kingdom.' 


Literature 


The genre of literature to which the Admonitions belongs also constitutes a problem 
for an early date, because it cannot be associated with anything from the Old Kingdom. 
Its affinities are certainly with texts of the Middle Kingdom. In this it is said to antici- 
pate them, but, in fact, by its evident association with a variety of forms, Gattungen, 
it certainly follows them. That this is true is all the more apparent since the Middle 
Kingdom represents a conscious effort in the creation of such new forms. The chief 
characteristic of this literature, as Posener points out,? is its objective as propaganda 
for the state. However, while the Prophecy of Neferty hails the rising star of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, and while the Satire of Trades praises the officialdom of the new Residence, 
the Admonitions is a lament on the decline of both. In fact, the reprimand of the king 
makes sense only if Ipuwer is referring to well-established dogmas, not just antici- 
pating them, and the view of the king as a ‘herdsman’ to his people expressed in the 
passage of 11:11 f. is a dogma of the Middle Kingdom.* The power of the king to 
maintain justice in the state and to keep in check the neighbouring peoples, especially 
the Asiatic nomads, was also a dogma.* The view of the king’s relation to his people was 
so entirely different in the Old Kingdom that Ipuwer’s appeal to the king would have fallen 
on deaf ears. There is, in fact, nothing in the Admonitions which reflects the view of 
royalty in the Old Kingdom. It is propaganda and such as could not have been under- 
stood before the Twelfth Dynasty. 


The Political Situation 

In endeavouring to ascertain the political situation which gave rise to this literary 
work it is possible first of all to arrive at fairly limited alternatives within the two inter- 
mediate periods in question. In 7:4 we read, “The Residence (finw) will be overthrown 
in a minute’, and in 10:6-12 there are several more passages lamenting the recent loss 
of the former glories of the Residence (Jz). In these passages the author is speaking 
of the present or the very immediate past when the Residence of the king was a reality. 
Posener has shown, with respect to the First Intermediate Period,’ that this could only 
apply to the very beginning of the period, since the texts of the Eleventh Dynasty did 
not speak of the capital as the Residence (nw). When they make reference to the Resi- 
dence, it is to the former capital of the Old Kingdom, Memphis. For this reason scholars 

‘ Hayes, Papyrus, 74- * Posener, Litterature et politique, passim. 

3 Hymn of Sesostris [11 (P.Kahiin 1, 14). See also Wilson, Burden of Egypt, 132- 

4 [bid.; P.Kahdin 1-111 passim. S Littérature et politique, 7. 
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have recently been inclined to assign the Admonitions to the period between the end of 
the Sixth Dynasty and the Eighth Dynasty. 

The alternative in the Second Intermediate Period is the end of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty. Hayes has recently shown that the Residence (inw) was the common 
designation for Itj-towy in the Middle Kingdom and that this remained the capital of 
the Egyptian kings until the Hyksos overthrew it.! According to this alternative the 
Admonitions would portray the rise of the Hyksos of the Fifteenth Dynasty and be 
very nearly contemporary with it. Consequently there are only two rather limited 
possibilities based on the references to the Residence, and these are the end of the 
Sixth Dynasty or the end of the Thirteenth Dynasty. In deciding between these alterna- 
tives other clues from the text must be used. 

These clues may be found in the way the text represents the role of Asiatic foreigners 
in the land. The following points will serve as a basis for discussion: (1) The Asiatics 
are well established in the Delta with a large number of them as a thoroughly sedentary 
group. (2) They have become assimilated to Egyptian culture and have displaced many 
Egyptians in places of authority. (3) The frontier is quite open in the north-east and 
bedouin in numbers are found throughout Egypt. (4) The coup d’état is the work of 
both Egyptians and Asiatics within Egypt as well as of assistance from without. 

The first point is suggested in the Admonttions by the statement, “The foreigners 
(hsstyw) are now skilled in the work of the Delta’ (4:8). The sedentary character of the 
Asiatics here described is quite different from that of the First Intermediate Period. 
Miss Kantor maintains that all attempts at archaeological confirmation of this picture 
for the earlier period have been quite unsuccessful.2, Moreover, her conclusion is quite 
in accord with Posener’s reconstruction of the role of the Asiatics in the First Inter- 
mediate Period based on the Instructions of Merikarér and the Prophecy of Neferty. 
He concludes from these documents that the Asiatics were only nomads who made spora- 
dic raids or infiltrated into the land for the purpose of finding pasture for their animals. 
The description of the Asiatics (t7mw) in Merikarér is entirely characteristic of their 
role throughout this period, and the measures taken by Khety Il and Ammenemes I 
to bring them in check by establishing strong frontier fortresses were quite adequate.* 

From the late Middle Kingdom on, however, there is abundant evidence to suggest 
that Asiatics were beginning to settle in Egypt though often, perhaps, at the cost of their 
freedom.’ Petrie found evidence for foreign workmen in the Faiyim at Kahun in the 
Middle Kingdom.® Asiatics in the late Middle Kingdom slave lists indicate a variety 
of skills? and many Asiatics were used in mining expeditions to the Sinai. ‘The latter 
were almost certainly enlisted from the Eastern Delta region, and even the foreigners 
of the Faiyiim betray strong connexions with the Eastern Delta. They are associated 
with the god Sopdu of the Arabian nome in much the same way as the workmen of 


' INES 12, 33-38. 

: Relative Chronologies, 10. Cf. Frankfort, JEA 12, 80-99. For a criticism of some of Frankfort's data see 
Goedicke, ZDMG 112, 249. 1 Latterature et politique, passint. * Ibid. 24 f£., 55 ff. 

S Posener, Syria 34, 158. ® Petric, Aahun, Guroh, and Hatvara, 40-44. ? Hayes, Papyrus, 93. 

a Gardiner-Peet-Cermys, The Inseriptions of Strat, , 19. | 
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the Sinai mines. Judging from the Kahin Papyri it is very likely that foreign workmen 
were recruited from the estate of Sopdu, Lord of the East, and also that the govern- 
ment gave them to deserving officials as payment for services.' 

The second point which the Admonitions makes about the Asiatics is that many of them 
have become assimilated to Egyptian culture and have even displaced Egyptians in 
places of authority. This is suggested by the two statements, ‘Foreigners (/sstyzw) have 
become people (rm, Egyptians) everywhere’ (1:9), and ‘there are no Egyptians any- 
where’ (3:2). At first sight these two statements seem to be quite ambiguous. Yet it is 
clear that the writers of Merikarée and the Story of Sinuhe considered the Asiatics 
(c7mw) in appearance and behaviour as entirely distinct from the civilized Egyptians. 
The statement about foreigners becoming Egyptians can only refer to a development 
which arose in the Middle Kingdom, namely, that large numbers of Asiatics in Egypt in 
this period became assimilated to Egyptian culture to the extent that most Asiatic 
slaves (identified in the lists as tm or crt) bear Egyptian names.*_ Moreover, many of 
the Asiatics were in the service of government and religious institutions, some even 
rising to places of authority. It is in connexion with this last fact then that we must 
interpret the statement, ‘there are no Egyptians anywhere’, ‘he statement ‘anywhere’ 
must mean ‘anywhere important’, and it would point to a time when Asiatics filled many 
important positions. Confirmation of this may be seen in the situation whereby some 
of the kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty bear Semitic names.* Many of the foreign ofh- 
cials have good Egyptian names and, unless they are identified by the ethnic epithet cm, 
cannot be distinguished as foreigners. It is precisely this situation which the writer 
of the Admonitions apparently laments. 

Asiatics probably ‘became Egyptians’ when the important census-lists mentioned 
previously were destroyed. Most of the slaves in these lists were Asiatics, many with 
Egyptian names, and their ownership-titles were deposited in the department of the 
North centred in the Eastern Deltas When this area fell to foreigners the destruction 
of these lists may have served to free these slaves, resulting in the social upheaval and 
reversal of fortune described in the Admonitions. It may very well be that the remarks 
about slaves have reference primarily to Asiatics. 

Thirdly, the Admonitions represents the frontier in the north-east as open to Asia, 
and bedouin in numbers are found throughout Egypt. This is indicated in the state- 
ments, ‘The Desert is throughout the land .. . a foreign tribe (pdt) from abroad has 
come to Egypt’ (3:1), and ‘the entire Delta will no longer be hidden; the confidence of 
the Northland is a beaten path’ (4:6). It is true that this description resembles the 
situation in the First Intermediate Period attested by Merikaré* and the Prophecy of 
Neferty. However, the difference between the time of the Admonitions and the earlier 
period may be seen in that the bedouin problem in the earlier period was the result 
of a lack of adequate frontier protection, This was remedied by Khety II and by 
Ammenemes I and later kings of the Middle Kingdom. The Admonitions, on the other 
hand, speaks of these same frontier fortresses as the ‘confidence of the Northland’ and 


! P.Kahin xit, 9-18. * Hayes, Papyrus, 93- * Posener, Syria, 34, 152 f. 
4 Ward, JNES, 20, 34; also Habachi, Ann, Serv. 52, 470. * Hayes, Papyrus, 74. 
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laments that the ‘Delta is no longer hidden’ but in fact has become a ‘beaten path’ by 
foreigners! Archaeological evidence from the Second Intermediate Period indicates that 
there was a great deal of traffic between Palestine, Egypt, and Nubia in this period.' 

The Admonitions also represents the overthrow of the state as the work of both 
Egyptians and Asiatics within Egypt, as well as of assistance from without. The Asia- 
tics’ part may be seen in the statement: 

The military classes which we marshal for ourselves have become bowmen (pdtyw) beginning 
to destroy that from which they took their being and to show the Asiatics (stfyw) the state of the 
land. And moreover all foreign lands (Asstt) are afraid of him. (14:14-15:2) 

The Egyptians’ part in the rebellion may be seen in 7:2-4, which states: 
A few lawless men have ventured to despoil the land of Kingship. Men have ventured to rebel 
against the Uraeus. ... ‘The secret of the land, whose limits were unknown, is divulged. The 
Residence will be overthrown in a minute. 
The first quotation refers to the Middle Kingdom practice of recruiting foreigners as 
frontier police. This policy was successful with the mdsyzo in the south but it did not 
succeed with the Asiatics in the north. They appear to have become a fifth column 
and collaborated with Asiatics from without against Egypt.2 The passage also indi- 
cated that this new authority in the Delta had the fear (or respect) of the foreign coun- 
tries (hiswt), namely Asia. This interpretation is confirmed by a comparison with the 
common epithet of the Twelfth Dynasty kings, nb sndw hzswt, ‘possessor of the respect 
of foreign lands’. 

Moreover, this mention of Egypt’s difficulties with her Asiatic neighbours ts in 
a context which also refers to the hostility of Nubians (#hsyw) and Libyans (fmhvw), 
Formulae linking these three hostile neighbours may go back to the Old Kingdom‘ 
and the First Intermediate Period.s Nevertheless, the closest parallel in terminology 
is the Execration texts which most Egyptologists now date, with good reason, to the 
late Middle Kingdom.* One may note the following parallels: (1) In the Execration 
texts the greatest threat is from Asia and Nubia, while the Libyans are briefly men- 
tioned only in the Berlin texts. ‘This is in keeping with the Admonitions, which does 
not consider them as dangerous. (2) In the Execration texts the md:yw as a group are 
conspicuously absent from the various Nubian peoples said to be rebelling. Only 
a single md-y with an Egyptian name in the Berlin texts is recorded as treacherous. In 
the Admonitions the md:yw are ‘happy with Egypt’ and remain loyal mercenaries. (3) In 
the Execration texts there is ample indication of intrigue by members of the royal 
harem and high officials in the administration. The Admonitions in the passage 7:2-4 
cited above indicates a very similar situation, ‘Therefore it seems reasonable to consider 
the Admonitions as a description of Egypt’s troubles at a stage not very long after the 
Execration texts. 


" Kantor, in Relative Chronologies, 13. * See Save-Séderbergh, JEA 37, 53-71. 

’ Rowe, Ann. Serv. 30, 189 £. 4 See Sethe, Die Achtung feindlicher Firsten, 25 {. 

§ Breasted, Anc. Rec., 1, 4230. 

& See Posener, Princes et pays d'Asie et de Nubte, 31 ff., and Edgerton, JAOS 60, 492, n. 44. Cf. Albright, 
JAOS 74, 233, for an earlier date. 
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Conclusion 

As we have indicated above, the Admonitions had been dated to the First Inter- 
mediate Period because of its similarities to literature of the early Middle Kingdom of 
known date such as the Prophecy of Neferty. In the absence of evidence to the contrary 
it was quite natural for Gardiner and other scholars to view the Admonttions as also 
written about the same time but reflecting an earlier period. If the evidence presented 
above now forces a change in the dating of this literary work, a new explanation of its 
relationship to the Middle Kingdom literature is necessary. However, this constitutes 
no serious problem, since the author, as a scribe of the Residence, would certainly 
have had access to the Middle Kingdom literature including the Prophecy of Neferty 
and Lebensmiide. 

Taking all the pieces of evidence together there is one date which seems to fit all the 
requirements, and that is the late Thirteenth Dynasty. Not only has the orthography 
and linguistic evidence always pointed towards this later date, but our present know- 
ledge of the social and political history of this period confirms this opinion. ‘The last 
word has certainly not been said on the subject, and it is hoped that more learned 
authorities will enter into a re-examination of this important literary work. If this 
late dating should stand, then the Admonitions will, in fact, aid our understanding of 
the Second Intermediate Period and the Hyksos problem. To the present writer it 
seems that the burden of demonstration rests on those who would still maintain an 
early date. 
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NOTES ON “THE ADMONITIONS OF AN 
EGYPTIAN SAGE’ 


By R. O. FAULKNER 

IT is now nearly sixty years since in 1909 Sir Alan Gardiner published his translation 
and commentary of P. Leyden 344 recto under the title “The Admonitions of an 
Egyptian Sage’, and this has remained the definitive study of the text in question. In 
the interval our knowledge of Egyptian grammar and vocabulary has greatly increased, 
thanks very largely to the work of Sir Alan himself, with the result that, though his 
interpretation of the text as a whole endures, there are passages where in the light of 
current knowledge some advance can be made on the original English version. The 
present paper consists of some suggestions to that effect. 

1,6, 4) 29/9004. G. leaves Ar ips untranslated, but since the imperative ‘Come!’ 
seems to imply an appeal (to the king‘) for help in restoring order, we might perhaps 
translate this passage as “Come and conquer!’, though /ps in this sense is apparently 
not known elsewhere before Dyn. XIX, cf. Wb. 111, 270, 8. 

I, 10-11. ey fy—aue! |) 4-“e a=" G. does not translate beyond tpyw-r, but 
while we cannot restore the first word in 1, 11 with any certainty, the sense of the passage 
must be either ‘what the ancestors had foretold has arrived at [accomplishment]’ or 
the like. 

2,2. 932 RISB. G. leaves ty wa untranslated here, while in 3, 14 he suggests 
‘those who live’. The same expression occurs in P. Millingen, 1, 6-7, where Griffith 
suggested “man of importance’, see also G. on p. 35 of his book. Nity cen, lit. ‘he who is’, 
has a parallel in nty n-f ‘he who has’, ‘a wealthy man’, and Griffith's suggestion seems 
close to the mark. I would therefore translate the present passage, ‘[he who is] .. . of 
face is a well-born man’; iwms mt nb m nty wn (3, 14), ‘Indeed, everyone who is dead is 
as a well-born man’, i.e. as happy in death as a person of importance in life, and the 
Millingen passage di-n-i ph izoty n-f! mi nty wn, ‘I caused him who had nothing to attain 
(rank) even as a well-born man.’ 

2, 3. The corrupt passage SO * DHAM—~P[A]~, untranslatable as it 
stands, may perhaps have read originally bk hr itt gmt-f ‘the servant takes what he 
finds’, alluding to the thievish practices of those who used to be trusted, 

2, 4. ef} @)o.8-e5=s. ‘Indeed, women are barren.’ In his original edition G. dis- 
carded the rendering ‘barren’ for wir in favour of Sethe’s suggestion ‘lacking’, but in 
his Eg. Gramm § 418, 1, he returned to his first thought, which certainly accords 
better with the following clause ‘and none conceive’, and which is supported by 


Wo. 1, 374, 18. 


* Making the obvious emendation of itety-f-f into fwty nf. See now Rev. d'Eg. 1 5, 31 (1, 6b), 
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2, 7. Se# > © 44- ‘Noblemen are in complaint.’ For this rendering of not 
rather than G.’s ‘mourning’ cf. Concise Dict. 137. 

2,8. — Ba} |e ¥ ‘men are like ibises.’ Gmw here is almost certainly a writing 
of the plural of gmt ‘black ibis’, on which see Gardiner, Eg. Gramm. p. 470, G 28. In 
what way men resemble ibises rather than other birds is not explained, but the context 
suggests that the quality shared between men and ibises was uncleanness.—With 7 J e? 
‘squalor(?)’ compare now 36 ‘be dirty (?)’, Rev. d’Eg. 4, 120. 

2,9. Se HSL 204 6— (|) 44, ‘The poor man [complains (?)]: “How terrible 
it is! What can I do?” ’ The verb lost before nds is probably to be restored as ['g Je 4); 
for the noun nwt ‘complaint’ see above on 2, 7. G’s translation of fr as ‘terrible’ 
is confirmed by Urk. Iv, 184, 17. 

2, 11. B&ra—j]% bro FZ] |e i ‘the hall(?) of the palace stands firm 
and endures.’ For drevt, left untranslated in the original edition, I would suggest ‘hall’ 
on the basis of the evidence quoted in G.’s commentary on this passage. For the 
collocation mn rwd ‘firm and enduring’ see also Sin. B186, where it is used not of a 
building but of the queen.—lem §, 44) 5_-ek[$]™% ‘the ship of [the Southerners] has 
broken up.’ G. translates swh? as ‘gone adrift’, but Wb. tv, 71, 10 suggests krachen here, 
and to render ‘crack asunder’, ‘break up’ corresponds better with the verb Ad: ‘be 
destroyed’, of towns, in the next sentence.—}.3 $—[\] |e 0 fe 4] As ‘Upper Egypt 
has become empty [wastes?].’ On the basis of the determinative I would translate sy 
as ‘empty’ rather than ‘dry’; for the sense here suggested cf. also Adm. 7, 2; Peas. 
Br, 82. 

2, 12. He oe—Zoee ‘it is destruction of the land’. Hd implies ‘destruction’, 
‘damage’, or ‘loss’ rather than G.’s milder ‘it fares ill with’, cf. Concise Dict. 182. 
G.’s emendation of the corrupt “~-e into = seems certain. 

2, 12-13. ‘Walk not here; {7% foe. behold it is a net.’ The m of predication 
has been omitted after mk sy in passing from line to line. For Snw ‘net’, the meaning of 
which was not recognized in 1909, cf. op. cit. 268. 

2, 14. @ ¢ [7 ]°[- 8] ‘wise men’ rather than ‘officiants (7)’, cf. op. cit. 151, but the 
suffix in »s~ may well refer to the sing. ‘wise man’. G.’s restorations here are probable 
but not certain. 

3, 2. 2° Jrfekss-l> hobs ),,, ‘gold and lapis-lazuli, silver and 
turquoise, carnelian (?) and amethyst’. Mf&t is ‘turquoise’, not malachite (G.), see now 
Harris, Minerals, 106. For hmigt ‘carnelian (?)’ Harris, op. cit. 118, suggests “garnet (/)’, 
while Asmn in this context is certainly ‘amethyst’ (op. cit. 121) rather than its homo- 
phone ‘bronze’ (op. cit. 64). 

3, 5 {if S\-=0= is a costly wood, and so can hardly be ‘acacia’. For other instances of 
this oft-mentioned material cf. Concise Dict. 245, and for aberrant O.K. writings cf. 
Pyr. 1751¢; D. el Geb. 1, 10.-Qyo*> i, 15 probably the word for ‘bed’ written > 1 
Ti, 133; => ~. Letters to Dead, 1, 4; BIE Adm. 14, 1. 

3, 8. [J )e- 7 Us. G. does not translate inyt, but we might guess the sense 
of this passage to be ‘materials (?) for every kind of craft’. It is just possible that the 
word inyt may have some connexion with jo }f ‘mats(?)’ used in building, Urk, 

C fis6 E 
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IV, 1152, 7, var. |e 7, FEA 14, pl. 31, 7, cf. p. 298 (4); or with | }"S } Aili ‘pattern’, 
‘model’, Urk, 1v, 120, 5. I can suggest no plausible restoration for the clause preceding 
inyt. 

es g. BS »nelh, )B4ey, translated originally, “What a great thing it is that the 
people of the Oases come .. .’, 1s perhaps better translated by the ironic question “How 
often do the people of the Oases come . . ./’, taking wr in the sense of Eg. Gramm. 
§ 502. A caustic allusion to the absence of the Oasis-dwellers fits the context better than 
a consoling statement that they still come despite the general upheaval. 

3, ro. On the restored word [| = ]<, to be translated ‘series’ (i.e. of towns), see G. 
in FEA 30, 27. 

3, 11. On Stew ‘brushwood’ see Wilbour Papyrus, 1, 29, 0. 1; 32. Here used of the 
material obtained from copses or scrub-land. 

3, 12. a_e~ FS ‘the profit (7) of the Palace’; for km ‘profit’ cf. FEA 42, 33 (29). 
G. does not Sesctalaeis 

3, 13. The enigmatic = —, ce ‘that is our water’ seems to mean ‘that is the kind of 
water we are getting |’ in the cusitnve sense of ‘that is the kind of (bad) luck we are 
having !’ Hence I would suggest that mw-n pw might be translated as ‘that is our fate!’ 

3, 14. bBo SP ‘every dead person is as a well-born man’, i.e. lucky to be 
dead, see above on 2, 2. 

3, 14-4, 1. Soe-h— 34(8—h)— BS Boe 7S ‘those who were Egyptians (have 
become) foreigners, being thrust on one side.’ The translation of Artey as ‘foreigners’, 
queried by G., is confirmed by TiO — 4 B4 ‘Is stopped “Ho there !” in 
the speech of foreigners’, Israel Stela, 24, and this in turn confirms the rendering 
‘Egyptians’ for rmt(t), shown to be the feminine collective by the old perfective *Z 
Di hr wst ‘thrust aside’ perhaps only here; in Sim. B 251 this phrase means ‘show the 
“es ’, a sense which has no relevance to the present context. 

~ Mae & a —7a3s__}e ‘the man of rank can no longer be distinguished 
fica site who is nobody.’ The use of the construction n sdm-n-f implies the continuing 
impossibility of making the distinction in question. At the end of the sentence, the 
expression iwvty n-f sw is corrupt, and in 1909 G. suggested the emendation ity n-f it 
‘who has no father’, However, in Eg. Gramm. § 203 he calls attention to the expres- 
sions fevety n-f ‘he who has nothing’ and #vty sz ‘he who is nothing’, and the Admoni- 
tions text has combined the two. We should emend into itty sw here. 

4, 2-3. ‘Little children say: = Se }¢— 4176 “He should not have caused [me] 
to live.”’ The preposition r should be eliminated before rdi[t], where probably the 
infinitive has replaced the negatival complement, and the suffix 1st sing. should be 
supplied after rnji, which is prospective sdm-f dependent upon rd. ‘I'he construction of 
imw sw is that of Eg. Gramm.3 § 374, tmw being a participle functioning as adjectival 
predicate, lit. ‘He it is who should not . 

4,3= 5,6. AB rots iscsi a =! ‘the children of the neck are laid out 
on the high ground.’ G. regards nhbt ‘neck’ as meaningless and emends it into nht, 
rendering as ‘the offspring of desire’, but his emendation seems to be unnece 
If children were commonly carried on ‘the father’s shoulder, perhaps holding on by his 
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neck (a posture to be seen every day all over the world), the Egyptian ‘children of the 
neck’ could well be the approximate equivalent of our ‘children in arms’, in which case 
the text would make good sense as it stands. 

4, 4 = 6, 14. ‘Indeed, those who were in the place of embalmment are laid out on 
the high ground’, —§ Wye -0¢ — SB oi] © eF5 e1s—. The text here is clearly cor- 
rupt, and G. does not translate it. By way of emendation I would suggest the omission of 
hr before shrw (which if infinitive would be shrt), regarding shre as a participle qualify- 
ing sét7w, and emending ¢!~ at the end into * —. This correction of the text would 
yield the translation: ‘the secrets of the embalmers are what are thrown down because 
of it’, i.e. cannot be used because of the ejectment of the corpses to the bare desert. 

4, 5. For BIER here and % o¢ AS: of the duplicate passage in 5, 13 read 
3B oe =) in both places; the sense is ‘weakness’ rather than ‘weariness’. 

4,6. ei — Sle Rash boc) 14-4 ‘Lower Egypt puts trust in trodden 
roads.’ For mh ib ‘trust’, beside the references cited in Concise Dict., 113, cf. Siut, 
pl. 15, 18; Urk. tv, 46, 10; 410, 14. 

4, 8. *¢G¢ B8e1_J5e | = - ‘Citizens are put to the corn-rubbers.’ ‘This appears to 
be a plain statement of fact; not only would G.’s ‘Let citizens be . . .’ require imi before 
di-tw, but also a demand for action would not be at all likely after iv ms, which in this 
context demands a description of existing conditions. 

4, 9-10. “Those who were on their husbands’ beds, | §, 4, | 2 Fl", e') Se ak [-] let 
them lie on rafts.’ In his original edition G. left Sd untranslated, as also in 7, 10, but 
in Eg. Gramm} § 119, quoting 7, 10, he translates the word as ‘rafts’. Id. tv, 566, ro 
quotes a word *}.~ ‘timber’ for ship-building; since it is something on which one can 
lie, “$~ck is presumably a flat floating object which is constructed from "1, hence 
‘raft’, This would certainly be a hard and uncomfortable object on which to spend the 
night, in sharp contrast to the ladies’ erstwhile luxurious beds. Further in the same line 
dw ‘rafts’ is determined with —, but since they bear goods the meaning is clear. 

4, 10. 4 81.8 Hoye TS 2a ek,%, ‘T say: “Tt is too heavy for me”, 
concerning rafts laden with myrrh.’ This obscure remark becomes intelligible if we 
assume that the rafts bearing myrrh are no longer to be seen, and that the speaker is so 
upset by their absence that he cannot bear to talk about it. For dns r ‘too heavy for’ 
cf, P, Kah. 3, 33- 

4, 11. ‘As for the butler, ha.}¢ he is ruined.’ G. has ‘wear him out (7?)’, but a 
better sense is obtained by regarding /d as a perfective passive participle functioning as 
adjectival predicate, lit. ‘one ruined is he’. In the disturbed state of society there is no 
employment for butlers. 

4,.11-12: [ot =|, - G.’s original ‘Good are the remedies thereof’ was prior to 
the discovery of the negation nfr pw; in Eg. Gramm3 § 351, 2 he gives the true transla- 
tion “There are no remedies for it.’ 

4, 12. © \loyrba ae —ca-, ioe 24% 4: ‘minstrels are at the looms within 
the weaving-rooms’, 1.c. instead of plucking harps are plucking looms; for mirt ‘loom’ 
and net ‘weaving-room’ see AEO uy, 215". 
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4,14. [GIS0-| f= Boe soe ~ ‘Trees are felled (?) and branches (?) stripped 
off.’ ‘The translations of sk, lit. ‘destroy’, and of gaze depend on the context; for wnw 
‘be stripped’, used of eyebrows, see Budge, BD (1898), 401, 16; cf. also cenyt ‘baldness’ 
of eyebrows, M. wu. K. 3, 8. 

5, I. “Aan a b\°.2.- ‘cakes are lacking’ rather than ‘destroyed’; for the sense of Ad 
here cf. Adm. 3, 8. 11. 

5, 2. |<e 1s a later writing of 5, Pyr. 617a; 35 725a, and seems to mean 
‘perish’, Eg. Gramm.3, p. 512, T 11, rather than ‘be in pain, distress’ as G. here. 

5> 3. (efi! dp bee: =) ‘Indeed, the hot-tempered man says’. G. remarks that 
ts in this sense occurs only here, but in Budge, op. cit. 256, 1-2 we read: ‘O Disturber 
who came out of Weryt! ~~5 $133 I have not been hot-tempered.’ 

5) 3-4. eq eel eo ais RH Blete (lei oes Toa S fo 
‘Indeed, Right pervades the land in name, but what men! do in trusting in it is Wrong.’ 
The contrast between these two clauses is better expressed in English by linking them 
with the conjunction ‘but’. M rn-s pwy, translated literally by G., is idiomatic for ‘in 
name’, ‘nominally’; other idiomatic uses of rn are found in: ‘Now all that His Majesty 
did against this town . . . smnw m hrw m rn-f it was recorded day by day’,? Urk. rv, 
661, 16; ir sdd-tw m sp hr rn-f ‘if one were to talk about the achievement in detail’, 
Armant Stela, 3; dd my n Spsi m rn-f pw ‘say to the Noble One, whoever he may be,? 
that Wenis is this one who belongs to the zfs5-flower’, Pyr. 264a—. In the second 
clause, G.'s translation of Ar grg fr-s as ‘in appealing to it’ must be discarded, as &rg 
cannot bear this sense. The basic meanings of this verb are ‘found’, ‘establish’, ‘set in 
order’, but followed by the preposition Ar it means ‘trust in’, cf. Adm. p. 107; the fem. 
suthx must refer back to mrt ‘Right’. ‘The sense of the whole passage is that although 
men everywhere pay lip-service to right-doing, their actions are the exact opposite. 

5 4-5- Jef plete 7 ty B44 weor—f& Pe FBS Ba yocem WL. 
As it stands, the text is obviously corrupt, and G. does not attempt to translate the 
words between shsew and wry. Emendation in such a case is a precarious resource, but 
with all reservations I would suggest supplying the preposition hr after shsw, regarding 
ch? as infinitive; the resulting éw ms shsw hr ch: hr nhn [n?] cory would then read: ‘In- 
deed, runners are fighting over the spoils (?) [of] the robber.’ Assuming that the meaning 
of the word min has been guessed with some approximation to fact, the emendation pro- 
posed yields a sense in accord with the tenor of the context; the robber is himself 
attacked by footpads and robbed of all he possesses. 

557+ (efi Sl2 a Sle ‘Indeed, terror kills’, As G. has seen, srd is certainly 
to be emended into st; {I> after smz, as commonly in this manuscript, is for the suffix 
‘s, subject of sez, with sf in anticipatory emphasis; to take it as being the dependent 
pronoun, object of sm, would require the insertion of Ar before sm, the resulting clause 


' Lit. ‘they’. ? T.e. under the respective dates. 

4 So Gardiner verbally; Sethe, Komum, Pyr. 1, 262, prefers to render literally ‘in diesem seinen Namen’, 
which to my mind yields indifferent sense. An alternative possibility would be to translate simply ‘by name’, 
but in any case the phrase seems to express some uncertainty as to the identity of the person to be told the 
news. 
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then reading ‘terror kills itself’, which is nonsense. The words which follow, G ¢ 4 
$4 = e—© 4 om are very obscure; G. has ‘the timid man says(/) . . .’ and leaves 
the rest untranslated. It is just possible, however, that srdw hr hsf may be the pseudo- 
verbal construction with Ar and infinitive, with the passive participle irrw as object, in 
which case we should have to translate as ‘the frightened man opposes what is being 
done against your enemies’, lest the consequences of such action fall upon himself; but 
it must be admitted that this rendering is precarious. A question which G, passes over 
in silence is the presence of the suffix 2 pl. -tn; to whom does it refer? It can hardly be 
a corruption, for it occurs twice more in 5, 9, and we have to assume a previous omis- 
sion of a passage which once contained the antecedent of this pronoun, and which may 
perhaps have referred to the officials at the Court or even possibly to the royal family. 

5) 7-8. jeZs ame eel’ SCR) 9! Le & # G. gives up the passage as quite 
obscure, but it seems just possible to extract a little sense out of i it, though the latter 
part is hopelessly corrupt. If one be permitted to regard wd; here as a corruption of 
dit ‘remainder’, then we may have a contrast here between ‘the few’ who benefit from 
the general disorder and ‘the rest’ who suffer from it. 1 would therefore tentatively 
translate as: ‘moreover, the few are pleased, but the rest are . . .’; for the sense here 
given to tet cf. Pr. 16, 1. Of the words following wds I can make nothing, but ftw at 
the end points to something unpleasant. The three following clauses are all questions 
formed on the pattern in ize m and an infinitive, translated by G. as ‘Is it by’ doing so- 
and-so, surely rightly; for the omission of the vague ‘it’ as subject cf. Eg. Gramm § 123. 

5, 8-9. J— [le] entl=—4— ISL N| Swe To ha wate ‘Is it 
by sprinkling for Ptah and taking ...? Why do you give to him? There is no reaching 
him’. Jft appears to be a second infinitive dependent on in iw m, but the word which 
should supply its object is indecipherable, and, as G. has seen, there is an omission of 
text before dd-in n-f hr m, which as the manuscript stands is a meaningless question. 
The relevance of n ph sw depends on the lost context. I am inclined to regard p/ as infini- 
tive and to emend — into —; the subjectless use of sdm-f, though not impossible, seems 
unlikely, and in any case n sdm-f refers primarily to past time, which does not suit very 
well here. The rare construction with — and infinitive seems excluded by G.’s remarks 
op. cit., p. 231 bottom. 

5, 10. | 3% dh 0 ¢ Ane "What is it that has been done?’ Iryt is certainly perfective 
passive participle and is therefore more likely to refer to action in the past than in 
the future. G.’s ‘What is to be done?” would be expressed by ifs? pw r irt, with r and 
infinitive. 

5, 10-11. “Ye! #? hse ss ‘1 (2) speak to a ruined man.’ The text makes sense as it 
stands, and there seems no need for G,’s suggested emendation dd-i ws r ckw, which 
might be colloquially rendered as: ‘I say: “Gone to the devil!” ’ This emendation, 
moreover, a the determinative 4 of chw. 

5s, 11. bb, Soe) ¥e=-49 ye} ‘the roads are watched’ rather than ‘guarded’, the 
watching being done by the highwaymen of whom complaint is being made; ‘guarded’ 
implies protective action by the police, which seems to have been conspicuously 
absent. 
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5, 12. © | Ke S—lO4 ‘belaboured with blows’. For this figurative use of Anm, 
known to G. only from this source, compare hnm-k m Sryd n ntr ¢¢ “mayest thou taste of 
(or be belaboured with) the cutting of the great god’, P. Bremner-Rhind, 29, 24. 

§, 13-14. Sey" + =9)||S<= ‘commoners coming and going in dissolu- 
tion’. [|e 4 is obviously corrupt, and G. does not translate it, but it doubtless stands 
either for | |e.2.¢ or, less probably, for [|e AME A; in either case, the verbs 
will be in the old perfective: ‘are in a state of coming and going’. On swn see note on 
s, 2; the sense is that the commoners who pass to and fro are at the point of death. 

6, 2. 7.4) )°, may be a corrupt writing of "> Gasp Var. a % =, ‘notched sycomore 
figs’, Concise Dict. 141, here probably to be regarded, with G., as a generic term for ‘fruit’. 

6, 2-3. ei ello ge? © [4 em is undoubtedly corrupt and G. does not 
translate it. I suspect that there has been an omission after cn, for with the emendation 
of - into ~~ the first part can yield some sense, ‘no face is bright’; lacking the words 
which appear to be missing after ¢n, it is impossible to make anything of the rest of the 
passage except an allusion to famine. 

6, 4. ROS MSLT OSA Regiovmce—onyh ‘the 
storehouse is empty and its keeper is stretched on the ground; a happy state of affairs!’ 
That ed? ‘storehouse’ is singular is indicated by the suffix in ssw-f “its keeper’. M smw 
mer n ib-i has been misunderstood by G., who tentatively translates it as ‘It is no(?) 
happy thing for my heart (??).’ There is, however, no negative word present, and G, 
has not realized that this phrase is really a caustic comment on what has gone before, lit. 
‘even (m of equivalence) a happy affair for my heart!’ The nearest equivalent in English 
is the ironical comment, ‘A happy state of affairs!’, uttered on seeing a dreadful muddle 
or mess, 

6, 4-5. jee 2%s—1)S, is unintelligible as it stands, and there is undoubtedly an 
omission between dr and r-sy, due perhaps to the transition to a new line. 

6, 5. ¢ 2. S822 | lle is almost certainly corrupt, and the words following whdt-i 
should probably be emended into ~~ ¢ ¥4| {I ‘the (lit. my) pain in which [ am’, 

6, 5-6. leflfe Se ot ‘Indeed the private council-chamber, its 
writings are taken away.’ Whether 4-5 really means ‘judgement-hall’ (so G.) or 
‘council-chamber’, as apparently Urk. 1v, 897, 6, is open to doubt, but the secrecy 
implied by the next clause leads me to prefer the latter interpretation; perhaps ‘archives’ 
might be even nearer the mark, but | know of no instance of Amrt> Ant with that signi- 
ficance. For the translation of dsrt as ‘private’ rather than ‘holy’ in this context, cf. 
dsrw ‘privacy’, Bersh. 1, 21 top, 4. 14; Urk. Iv, 967, 13- 

6, 6. IT Bces4 AA—HF be 2 SK] HD. If st-steeo be regarded as a compound 
abstract noun, ‘mysteries’, on the model of those quoted in Concise Dict. 206-7, and if 
the omission be assumed of the adverb im after wnt, this clause expands the previous 
statement very well indeed: ‘and the mysteries which were in it are laid bare’. 

6,7. V2, is ‘schedules’ rather than ‘census-lists’, cf. Peas, B2, 135, where, although 
the context is damaged, a ‘census’ of population can hardly be meant; in P.Kah. 17, 1 
the meaning ‘inventory’ seems clear, while ibid. ro, 1 the word, determined with 23, 
is a list of priestly personnel. 
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6, 9. “ bberf!, not translated by G., Is most probably a writing of fm: 
‘cadaster(?)’, Concise Dict. 304, since mention is made of the destruction of documents, 
and the reference to the looting of corn supports this view. For $°9 ¢/% ‘corn’, 
queried by G., see also #5" |, Budge, B.D. (1898), 466, 12, as well as a bungled passage 
‘n the Gebel Barkal Stela of Tuthmosis III, 1. 1o = de Buck, Reading-book, 57, 14, 
where 2@ ¢®— should certainly be emended into ae a a | 

6 10. For £- ‘council-chamber’ see the note on 6, 5—6. 

7, 1-2. Spon 72}, = Bl —] Se Fse#, ‘the king has been deposed by the rabble’; 
for the sense given to Sd here cf. 11, 4-5, where the monarch is enjoined to dismiss from 
office the priest who is not ritually pure. 

7,2 AVR IVS RRO So: ‘Behold, he who was buried as a falcon (is devoid 
of?) biers.’ The text is clearly defective as it stands, and I would suggest that sv 
‘devoid’ or a word of similar meaning has been omitted after bik. This paragraph 
would then carry on the sense of that preceding: the living king is deposed and the 
dead one is disinterred. The fact that the second sentence in this paragraph ends in 
swt ‘emptiness’ lends colour to the suggested insertion of sv after bik, as this yields the 
paronomasia so beloved of the Egyptians. 

7, 6. <>}ey¥8 is utterly corrupt, and it Is difficult to link the signs with any likely 
expression. We can guess that what may have stood there was something like Sm rmt 
‘men go about’, but there is no positive evidence. 

7,7. eT BT |) =-4,®, ‘the land has knotted itself up with confederacies’. 
G. curiously found himself unable to translate fs-n-f, yet the sense is clear. 

9,13. —e-felisthyel hr 2 )7re- ‘the erstwhile possessors of shade are in the 
full blast (?) of the storm’. G. does not translate wh; my rendering depends on the 
determinative and the context. 

8, 1. Neither G. nor Wo. allots a meaning to swdn; tentatively I would suggest that 
+ is a causative from sdn, lit. ‘make heavy’, in the figurative sense of ‘making heaviness’, 
i.e. complaining, making dole. 

82-3. hoch BB hoe] IK lea) #. G. has no definite suggestion as 
to the incomplete word .. . pz following m-tn, but has seen that it must refer to some 
kind of domestic servant. Wdpw, which means both ‘butler’ and ‘cook’ (Conctse Dict. 73), 
would suit admirably here; however, a less precise sense ‘serving-man’ perhaps fits the 
present context better, cf. wdpzyt ‘serving-maid’, loc. cit. 

8, 6. ‘Consume your goods in gladness’, “7 &% &% sa ‘unhindered’; so to be 
rendered preferably to G.’s ‘turning not back’; for the sense of /mfn cf. op. cit. 172. 

8, 7. I would suggest that the broken sentence at the end of the line be restored as 
6 | ‘who is not known to him’; the upstart offers to his god incense stolen 
from a stranger. 

8 10.27 Me¥o44%, A7 yp \[—nS] ‘priests (7) transgress with the cattle 
of the poor.’ For the sense given to nsyw here cf. EA 11, 214. G.’s interpretation of 
knkn m is surely right. 

8, 11. Ine(&—| Rob G. does not translate the strange word Ant: and suggests that 
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it is a miswriting of | ‘& jf}; to me, however, it seems more probable that we have here 
a late writing of the rare verb |— | ‘cut up’ meat, Pyr. 966e, a meaning which well suits 
the present context. 

§, 12. 22559 [7 S-=—A_Je= | 4 ie = ‘which are given (to) the gods instead of 
oxen’. ‘“© is doubtless a miswriting with unnecessary = of the imperfective passive 
particle ddw. After this the preposition m must be supplied, as G. has done. 

8,13. ole, \, has been regarded with G. as a miswriting of +pdw; for the translation 
as ‘ducks’ cf. FEA 38, 128. 

8,14. 2[RLG—-) 7 A oAELS- ‘there is no purpose for them because of want’. 
G. left Ant untranslated, but despite the det. 4}, there seems little doubt that we have 
here a variant of Ant ‘occupation’, etc., Concise Dict. 171; for the meaning ‘purpose’ 
cf. Sethe, Lesestticke, 97, 12, quoted loc. cit. 

1 (IAS IZ SSO AW mek ‘he who once slept in squalor (?) now lays 
out a skin-mat for himself’, i.e. now has somewhere comfortable to sleep. G. tentatively 
translated {dz as ‘water-skin (?)’, but for the sense of ‘mat’ or ‘rug’ of skin cf. also Urk, 
IV, 1104, 3, 4, Where the alternative meaning ‘water-skin’ is out of the question. 

On the translation of msyw in the next section as ‘priests (?)’ see the note on 8, Io. 

9,2. (= * Je2, ‘a herd running at random’. The det. of tnbh, transcribed in 
the publication as 2, should be read as », From G.,’s discussion of the meaning of this 
verb it would seem that an expression of motion ‘run at random’ or the like would be 
a more exact translation than his ‘frightened’, and would accord equally well with the 
absence of the herdsman, 

9, 3- joreinp al © he— RD. -| a 3s unintelligible as it stands, and as G. 
remarks, is clearly corrupt. Following his suggestion as to the probable purport of the 
passage, we might possibly emend into |e<—o Ju sla yso—+e—RoOS la 
‘he runs away and abandons him (the man being robbed) to save his own skin’. The 
emendation bh: is suggested by mi, of the original, but dt; 1s pure conjecture; the 
copyist’s ),©, at this point is inexplicable. 

9, 5. § _~2s5} _J--™ ‘he who had to fetch loan-corn for himself’; for the meaning 
of t7bt see Letters to the Dead, 11, § (n.). 

9, 6. I=L yee 8 2 = B Cet! 8 ‘the enemies of the land have impoverished 
its craftsmen’. Sits is the causative of Svs ‘poor’ and as such means ‘impoverish’ rather 
than ‘spoil’ (G.); his emendation of ¢ ,#, into {£" seems to me unnecessary. 

9, 14. Thljen2| se KI RMT SINS} ‘the outside of the wall, a 
shed (?) and rooms containing falcons’. The loss of the context makes the sense of this 
isolated passage doubtful, and G. translates only cit hr bikw. For fry we can quote the 
phrase pr r hz ‘go out’ and }},)-> ‘outer parts (?)’ of a house, Concise Dict. 161; on drit 
‘wall (2)’ cf. Adm., p. 28 and for mhz ‘shed’ cf. 4,[ }\4, Camuinos, Lit. Frag., p. 17. 
The mention of a room containing falcons—presumably images of falcons, not an 
aviary—suggests that the author may have been referring to the outbuildings of a 
temple.-(—‘s 8 ¥= is taken by G. to be a question, ‘Is the poor man vigilant 
It may indeed be so, but in view of his remarks in Eg. Gramm. § 493, if it were a 
question one would expect in iw here; also I cannot think of any instance of inter- 
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rogative in being used before a noun in anticipatory emphasis. ‘To me it seems prefer- 
able to regard this passage as an example of the future construction in-+noun+sdarf 
‘it is the common man who will be vigilant’. 

10, 1. lelracersee-F A= 054 be |) oT 5 hy) les! & Feoerac ‘men run because 
of ...’. As G. remarks, the rest is quite untranslatable as it stands, and no plausible 
emendation suggests itself. I am inclined to think that there has been a considerable 
copyist’s omission after shs-fw hr and that mete ‘temple’ of the head should be taken 
with what follows, so that the latter part of the passage may possibly have referred to 
the ‘straining’ of a remedy for an aching or injured head; for Ank G.’s emendation shnk 
cannot be doubted. Nevertheless, this hypothesis is no more than tentative and may 
be entirely wrong. 

10,2, — * |e} 8 ||| ‘they have no readiness’; it seems to me that in this con- 
text Aryt means ‘readiness’ to do one’s duty rather than ‘terror’; G.’s ‘without their 
being afraid of them’ would surely require mn hryt-sn n-sn. The relation of the next sen- 
tences with what precedes is obscure; again a textual omission seems not unlikely. 

10, 5. 4 ef in a list of palace revenues surely means ‘sheaf’, not ‘palanquin’, ct. 
FEA 37, 114, and the det. () rather than — supports this view. | “ <¢, as G. remarks, 
is quite obscure. 

10, 5-6. le ye ¥- | Fog} Jo ‘Tfthe. .. it in the palace were delayed’. Tr wdf 
means ‘if there be delayed’ rather than ‘if it had not been’, cf. Concise Dict. 73; skt 
must be the infinitive of a 3ae inf. verb, but its meaning remains unknown, 

10, 12, ¢ © |e° #, ‘him who is in pain’ ts shown by the suffix in maf href to be in 
the singular. R before mn-f is surely intrusive and to be disregarded. 

10, 13. [4aA"4eoex »- ‘the surging of the flood’. For this sense of ht cf. op. cit. 
165; wdnw should be emended to read ¢joe= as also in 13, 4. 

11, 1. The word transcribed by G. as ?o¢ =, which, as he says, could be read cither 
¥nwt or snwt, in this context may well be a var. of $4)__ ‘shrine’, on which see Sethe, 
Dram. Texte, 234. 

11, 2. jg, @ O',¢] =H) ‘a man (should do it?) on the day of moistening the 
head.’ A verb is urgently needed after in s, and | would suggest emending into || — jg)" || 
hrw iwh tp. 

11, 3. J} = is ‘offering-stone’, ‘altar’ rather than ‘stela’, cf. Concise Dict. 41. 

12,2. = 4 4r4—li ‘then he would have imposed obstacles’ ; on the meaning 
of hw sdb see Ann. Serv. 27, 227; ZAS 63, 75; 64, 136. 

12, 3. )&@* is ‘herds’ rather than ‘seed (?)’; for this writing see also de Buck, Reading- 
book, 117, 4. At the end of the preceding clause “— is probably to be understood as 
‘against them’, cf. Blackman in JEA 16, 64 (5). 

12, 4. 2,§-—= #4 not ‘women of the people’ but ‘mortal women’, cf. iswt n rmt ‘an 
old mortal woman’, Horus and Seth, 5, 7; other instances of rmi(t) in this sense are: 
piy-f ipwty rmt ‘his mortal (i.e. not divine) messenger’, Wenamiin, 2, 56; rmt n (= ni) 


! An ambiguous sign transcribed as § in the autographed text and as § in G's printed Commentary; the 
latter is certainly the correct reading. 
C 2298 F 
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hib-f n-k n ipwtyw ‘they were but mortals whom he (Amiin) sent to you as messengers’, 
ibid. 2, 53. V gmvtw hr wt ‘none are found on the road’ may perhaps imply that im- 
pregnation of women does not now produce offspring. 

12, 4-5. [YT ei Yca gh — ene KIB —IT ‘combat has gone forth, 
and he who should be a redresser of wrongs is one who commits them’. Hw-ny-r-hr is 
‘combat’ rather than ‘fighter’, cf. Concise Dict. 165. The rest of the sentence makes 
better sense if dr be regarded as an active participle followed by an indirect genitive, 
and if m-sn be regarded as representing the object of spr; this demands the elimination 
of # as a corruption, since shpr requires a direct object, but a good sense is thus obtained; 
G.’s rendering as a perfective relative form depends on his very doubtful translation of 
dr n iww, which he would tentatively emend into dr-f izewe; to me the sense thus obtained 
seems inferior. 

12,5. -— |= ¢y-~—) 0240)! 7 ‘men do not act as pilot in their hour (of duty).’ 
G. has ‘there is no pilot (?) in their moment’, but this would demand == rather than ~~; 
to me it seems preferable to regard # ir§ as n sdm-f used impersonally, but the general 
sense of the passage is not affected. 

12,6. (> _ | Ywce,, ~*F hh geo? ‘If we had been fed(?) I would not have 
found (7) you.’ Here I follow Lange’s emendation, see G.’s comment on the passage. 
G. rightly thinks that the pronoun fz must refer to the king, cf. 12, 12, but the transi- 
tion from references to the supreme deity in the 3rd person to an address to the king 
in the second, the latter referred to only by a pronoun, is so abrupt as to make an 
omission of text before ér sm almost certain, and one might guess at something like 
dd-in Tpw-wr n hm-f “Thus said Ipuwér to His Majesty’. 

12, 7. Ji—| legs pit’ |- #4 ‘today he who ts afraid(?) . . . a myriad of 


people’. This passage is apparently corrupt, but is of interest as en min, reinforced 
by ds(?), at the head of the sentence, an unusual position for an adverb in Middle 
Egyptian; but cf. also mi m irf ‘how comes it that ...?” below, 14, 14. 

12, 10. ¢ J lees] }-=[SS5] ldo] eco-|\ ‘the statues are burnt and their tombs 
destroyed.’ In the context of the work as a wile these sentences are most likely to be 
direct statements of events, though for some reason G. thought that they might be 
apodoses of a conditional clause. ‘The dets. of rd are lost, but in this context the word is 
much more likely to be — “S ‘destroy’ than — —. ‘be safe’. 

12, 12. [e+ is of course ‘Authority’, not “Taste’, cf. G. in Proc. SBA 38, 43; 
39, 138. 

13,1. —=S 4)-] Joe = 4 /))S—] | 8 ‘because it means that what one loves another 
detests’. This and the following clauses with pw describe the consequences of accepting 
the absurd proposition that a herdsman could desire death -— 2 §—¢ "||| cee > 

‘it means that their existences (?) are few everywhere.’ An exact English equivalent of 
hprw is hard to find, but the sense of the clause appears to be that the population is 
declining because of widespread murder, cf. 12, 13-14. 


13,4. TRIAIE RS BTA HO 2S of) ¥ FSSA hee Qoe * 


‘when men send a servant (?) for humble folk, he goes on the road until (?) he sees the 
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flood’. Here I accept G.’s emendation of bszvt into b:k, and also his suggestion that the 
mention of the flood (reading = for * in wdnw, cf. also 10, 13) refers to a breach in the 
embankment carrying the road, but I would suggest that the preposition in 7 mrs-f 
implies ‘until’.—\|={ © 4\¢*5 ‘the road is washed out(?)’. I take ith here to refer to the 
violent removal of the road by flood-water; we might compare its use in reference to 
the ‘pulling out’ of the eye of Horus by Seth in Pyr. 60c. G.’s notion that ith refers to 
the use of the drag-net by fishermen in the flooded breach does not commend itself; 
it is the road itself which is said to be 7th, not the waters which have washed it away. 

13, 5. (=| se ‘he stands worried (?)’ (lit. ‘suffering’). G.’s ‘in misery’ for snni 
seems not quite to make the point; the messenger who finds his road broken 1s more 
likely to be bothered over how to complete his errand than just to stand making dole. 

13, 14. 7 4X5, ‘shouting is in (men’s) mouths’. Nim means simply ‘shouting’ 
rather than the common translation ‘rejoicing’. It is, indeed, usually found, as here, in 
contexts where shouting for joy is implied, but for m/m as something objectionable cf. 
INA TAAL AS IPC BIDS (ob TAM ~B0LHOS |B Let him not 
shout, that he may remember what I detest, for the shouter is my detestation, and 
he shall never enter into my Mansion’, CT 1, 144d-g, where Osiris is stating conditions 
for the admission of the deceased into his realm. N/m is also used of thunder in 
P= Slab Pleo eto ATR Bing F. 
ascends to the sky, and the sky thunders (n/m) for him, the earth quakes because of 
him, the hailstorm is vented (?)' for him, and he roars (n/mhm) as Seth’, Pyr. 11496- 
1150c; similarly 17715. Nhmhm ‘roar’, ‘bellow’ is an intensifying partial reduplication 
of nhm, which in its turn is derived from a simplex Am by addition of the prefix n. 
Whether this simplex survives as such in existing texts is not certain, but it is possible 
that it occurs in 550 \48—1]/—¥#T ‘never did I shout down (?) a man (read 
hm-i 2) because I was more powerful than he’, Urk. 1,78, 115 cf. also a yeh) | W=-8S 
‘Felicitations, felicitations!’, Anast. V, 12, 4-5 (Caminos’s translation). ‘The reduplicated 
form of this simplex occurs in the well-known substantive /m/mt ‘war-shout’. 

4, 1. [ JesBe NEB BerbeB lea y= hLL ‘clad in a cloak, 
cleansed in front and well provided within’. I question G.’s suggestion that m /etyzw 
(for read §) should be emended into m-/vz ‘behind’. Since in what follows the adverbs 
r-het and m-hr-ib refer to the prosperous persons of the magnates, the latter seems to 
be an allusion to the waist-line, hence my rather free translation as ‘within’. 

14,2. Se —Hhe #2 b— 14 Aelia“, ‘the head-rests of magistrates are safely 
secured’. On ter see Gunn, Syntax, 5, n. 6; m before wd: arouses a suspicion that wd: 
‘storehouse’ may have been the original reading, for the adverb ‘safely’ needs only the 
old perfective was(w). 

14, 3. lO Kesher |B AR ¥ },~a°¢ ‘a door is now shut upon him who 
once slept in the bushes.’ Here the suffix in /r-f is superfluous. 

1s, 1. 8 _ Uso ee ts BIRT ERAS Ts is rendered tentatively by G. 
as ‘what has happened (?).. . through it (??) is(‘) to cause the Asiatics to know the 

? Hardly ‘dispelled’, the usual meaning of fisr; in this context the hail is thought of as pouring down, not 
as being driven away. A raging thunderstorm is envisaged, 
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condition of the land’. In this he is surely right. The dative n-f is to be eliminated, for 
hpr n means ‘accrue to’ someone, of benefits, which makes no sense here, If this dative 
be ignored, we are left with a sentence with nominal predicate, the participle hprt being 
the subject and the infinitive rdit the predicate. 

15, 2. 5. \fj—e |)-4, #4 is obviously incomplete, the rest of the clause having 
been omitted, while the following =~ a ¢__,44,,, cam be made comprehensible only 
by supplying a dative before sry: ‘without giving Egypt over to the sand’. ‘The relevance 
of this remark to the general context is obscured by the preceding textual omission. 

15, 3- l—peP[F]ecca'-!;,, ‘it is the threshing-floor which nourishes their 
houses (?).’ The reading of this passage is very doubtful owing to the bad state of the 
manuscript, but if it is correct, it seems to me that a better sense 1s obtained if spw 1s 
taken as the word for ‘threshing-floor’ rather than as a participle of sp‘remain’ as does G. 

15, 12. For Lf }!>- ‘lotus-leaves (?)’ cf. Concise Dict. 24. The following =447- 
has not been identified. 

15, 14-16, I. fef Jhes- A oe Sh — fo ‘they cover their faces through 
fear of the morrow’. G. has rightly seen that hbs here is the verb, but has not realized 
that if Anty be taken as a miswriting of /int ‘face’ a good sense is obtained. 
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THREE REGNAL DATES OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 


By JAROSLAV CERNY 


1. The supposed year 39 of Amenophis III 


THE excavations of the Metropolitan Museum of Art at the site of the palace of Amen- 
ophis III at Malgata, south of Medinet Habu, have yielded a number of inscriptions in 
hieratic on jars which furnished ample proof that Amenophis ITI lived at least until the 
thirty-eighth year of his reign.! No inscription dated in year 39 was found at Malqata, 
but the date of a docket in hieratic on an ‘Amarna tablet ‘has recently been read—some- 
what doubtfully, it would seem—as Year 39’.2 The tablet in question is the well- 
known EA23 (of Knudtzon’s numbering; now in the British Museum, no. 29793), 
a letter from Tushratta of Mitanni to Amenophis II] announcing that an image of the 
goddess Ishtar of Nineveh was being dispatched to Egypt to relieve the ailing Amen- 
ophis ITI of his illness. ‘The present note is written to prevent scholars from attempting 
to read the date of the hieratic docket on the tablet as “year 39’. ‘The published photo- 
graph} being inadequate, it will help the discussion if I insert here a facsimile of the 
date as it can be seen on the original and on an excellent photograph.* Both show clearly 
yA which had been read—first probably by Budge—as "\)"|'', ‘36’. 


m til 
Nothing need be said about the numeral ‘30’ which is not in dispute, but the hieratic 
forms for ‘6’ and ‘g’ seem occasionally to confuse modern scholars, so that a recapitu- 
lation of the history of the hieratic signs for these two numerals may not be out of place.5 
The hieratic form for ‘6’ comes from hieroglyphic |, and as late as the middle of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty the six strokes were on the whole kept separate even in hieratic, e.g. 
@44 
has 


6 At any time, however, the three strokes in each row could be ligatured, though 
the upper ligature was still separated from the lower: tat : but as early as the Thirteenth 


Dynasty a form is met with in which all six strokes are ligatured into one group, the three 
lower strokes having become a single horizontal line: a: Except for very cursive hands 


' Hayes in Chron, d'Bg. 24 (no. 47 of Jan. 1949), 96 and fig. 9, C-F; JNES to, 42-43 and 87-88. 

2 Hayes, ‘Egypt. Internal Affairs from ‘Tuthmosis I to the Death of Amenophis IIT’ (Cambridge Ancient 
History, ed. 2, vol. u, ch. ix), pt. 1, 36, n. 2. Hayes does not name the author of the reading. 

} In Bezold-Rudge, The Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British Museum (London, 1892), pl. 23 (upper right). 

4 Kindly supplied by Dr. R. D. Barnett, Keeper of the Department of Western Asiatic Antiquities in the 
British Museum. : 

$ [tis naturally based on the forms collected in Miller, Hierat. Pal. t and tt, nos. 619, 622; I have, however, 
used some hieratic texts unknown to 4 léller. . | , 

6 ‘This is the prevailing form in Pap. B.M. 10056 (Tuthmosis IIT), see Glanville, AZ 66, p. 1%; 68, pl. i 
(recto, col. 5). 
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which may render | as Z or similarly, that is, following the same trend as |||; which 
becomes =, the upper three strokes of |'' remain clearly distinct. 

The figure ‘!! for ‘9’, on the contrary, becomes ligatured very early. The top three 
strokes coalesce into a continuous curved line, the middle three remain indicated by 
two or three separate slanting strokes, and the bottom three are transformed into 


a tail running downwards to the right: Li . This tail is sometimes rather short: 


the wine-jars from the Tomb of Tut‘ankhamiin show both &__ (Cairo J. 62321) and 4 
(J. 62311) or & (J. 62320). 

It is therefore clear that the characteristic and distinctive part of ‘6’ and ‘g’ is not the 
tail at the bottom, but the top of the sign: three separate or ligatured strokes at the top 
point unmistakably to ‘6’, while a hook at the top immediately suggests “g’. 

Consequently, the second numeral of the tablet EA23 is certainly |'', and the date is 
‘year 36’. We do not know whether the image of Ishtar helped Amenophis III or not, 
but he lived on for another two years. 


2. The supposed year 7 of Smenkhkere 


Helck’s observations made on the hieratic dockets of the “‘Amarna wine-jars have now 
been published in his Materialien zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte, IV, p. (728). His contention 
that the title of the wine overseers changes from firy-k:mw to lery-brh in year 13 of 
Akhenaten is correct. Indeed, having collected the published dates and adding some 
unpublished ones from my note-books, I find that we have: 


hry-kemzw in years 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, IT, 12, 13; 
hry-bch in years 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, I, 2. 

This clear picture is unfortunately marred by fwo occurrences of Ary-kemz in “year 
15’: P. 4,! where, however, the reading of hry-kimw is uncertain (the facsimile is poor) 
and the mention of a ‘House of Nebmaré® does not exclude the possibility that ‘year 15’ 
here belongs to Amenophis III; and CoA, 1, N [hry]-ksmzw, where it can also be argued 
that we are in the reign of Amenophis Ill. In addition to this, however, we have CoA, 
i, 76 with a hry-kemw in a ‘year 16’, and it becomes somewhat difficult to assign 
this reference to Amenophis III. On the other hand, there is, as Fairman points out 
to me, at least one docket (BM 55679) dated in year 10 and mentioning [hry|-beh. 

Of the dockets of the years 1 and 2 mentioning hry-beh one of the ‘year 1’ (CoA, 111, 35) 
may indeed belong to the reign of Smenkhkeré<, since it mentions a “House of Smenkh- 
keré¢’: but this is no more than an assumption, since a “House of Smenkhkeré might 
have continued to exist under ‘Tuttankhamiin, and these dockets of year 1 and 2 might 
belong to the reign of the latter. Helck’s contention that the three dockets CoA, 111, 
55-57 contain proof that in year 1 of Tut‘ankhamiin the practice of having the jars 
filled under the supervision of a hry-ksmw was resumed, is not correct. Of the three 


t P = Petrie, Tell ef Amarna; CoA = City af Akhenaten. 
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dockets in question only the first (55) has the ‘year 1’ actually preserved; but neither 
this docket nor the other two contain anything which would justify assigning them to 
the reign of Tut‘ankhamiin, All three of them, however, record the same hry-kemw, 
namely Rwfy, and might therefore be contemporary. 

It is only in ‘year 4’ of Tut‘ankhamiin that the wine-jars are indisputably filled again 
under the supervision of a hry-ksmezo, as is shown by five jars from the tomb of this king." 

When Helck attributes the jar CoA, 1, G (on pl. LXIII), which records a fry-bch in 
‘year 7’, to the reign of Smenkhkeré*t, and consequently claims that he reigned for that 
length of time—much longer therefore than our other evidence warrants—he would of 
course be right, although it would involve also emending Gunn's reading of the title 
=ajt}es5' to S1,jeS(o). ‘Year 7’, however, is due to a misreading on his part, since 
both Gunn's transcription and facsimile show unmistakably {50'\'', ‘year 17’. We 
have, therefore, again a year of Akhenaten, as one would have expected, namely his 
last year. As for Smenkhkeré‘, the last year of his reign properly attested remains as 
before ‘year 3'.* 


3. The highest regnal date of Tuttankhamiin 

‘The highest known regnal date of ‘Tuttankhamiin has so far been thought to be year 
9. This is based on a statement of Engelbach* that several hieratic dockets on wine- 
jars from the tomb of the king are dated in ‘year 9’. ‘This is correct: I have seen and 
copied six such dockets, two of them expressly mentioning the ‘House of ‘Tut‘ankh- 
amiin-Ruler-of-Southern-On’, besides a number of others dated in years 4 and 5. 
Engelbach, however, overlooked my transcription of the dockets {5079 4_ yx! Ve 
‘Year 10, Good wine of Tety’.° Although this little text does not mention Tuttankhamin, 
it can hardly be doubted that the ‘year ro’ in question refers to him, as do the dockets 
of years 4, 5, and g. It makes practically no difference to the chronology of the ‘Amarna 
Period, but it proves that Tut‘ankhamiin reigned a ful/ nine years. He perhaps died in 
the course of the tenth year of his reign; this, however, is no more than an assumption. 

1 Cairo J. 62303, 62305, 62306, 62315, 62324. * Graffito in the tomb of Pere, JEA 14, pl. v. 

I See Kitchen, Suppiluliuma and the Amarna Pharaohs, 9. 4 Jinn, Serv. 40, 163. 


§ Carter's no. 500, now Cairo J. 62300. A photograph will appear in my forthcoming volume on the hieratic 
inscriptions from the ‘Tomb of Tuttankhamin. ® The locality "J:ty seems to be otherwise unknown. 
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By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 
In JNES 22 (1963), 167-72 Dr. Wente repudiates my view that the captive chief 
labelled §, s by Ramesses III at Medinet Habu was a Shekelesh." Although he is very 
definite in his belief, and expresses it forcefully, that the man is a Shasu, there is much, 
and to my mind definite, to be said in favour of the Shekelesh. 

In the first place I would point out that Dr. Wente is correct when he says that ‘he 
(Wainwright) supposes that the name was never completely spelled out’. It is not a 
matter of supposition, for whichever name may have been intended it certainly was 
not ‘completely spelled out’, He is, however, not correct when he says that I ‘assume 
an error within a lacuna’. On these grounds he disapproves of my assuming that the 
name was intended for Shekelesh. Yet he does the same in assuming that it was 
intended for Shasu. 

Further than that, I do not assume an alteration. I am fully in accord with Dr. Wente 
that there is no sign either of alteration or of any recutting and that the two signs fy 
and # are correct for the name whichever it may have been. However, I cannot agree 
that because there is no recutting and the spelling, so far as it goes, is correct, the result 
is that “therefore it (the name) could not have been Shekelesh’. 

Then, from his intimate knowledge of the Medinet Habu sculptures Dr, Wente him- 
self supplies evidence that the man was not intended for a Shasu. He emphasizes the 
care with which a supervisor had gone over the sculptor’s work and had had even most 
trivial changes made, Our man’s name has never been finished off, yet, as Dr. Wente 
has to admit, ‘the name Shasu would admirably fit the [empty] space’, Why, therefore, 
did not the careful supervisor have the signs filled in and the name completed? Surely 
because the man was not a Shasu but a Shekelesh, and the supervisor realized that it 
was not possible to complete so long a name, and left it at that. 

Dr. Wente has misread my remarks about the panelled kilts or at any rate has failed 
to understand the use | made of them. In discussing the attributes of the captive chief 
at Medinet Habu he says ‘it is futile to introduce the nature of the kilt or skirt as 
evidence here’, as if I had done so, Of course, if I had, it would have been futile to have 
discussed a thing which does not exist. Needless to say, I did no such thing. What I did 
do was to discuss the kilts of various other people who wear the same head-cloth as the 
chief under discussion, and to deduce his nationality from theirs, which their kilts 
make clear. ‘Thus, for instance, my fig. 1 provides an example of such people and there 
the kilt is pointed and panelled as is usual with those of the Sea Peoples, though in this 
case it is not tasselled as it so often is. These men also, or at least some of them, carry 
the pair of spears, another characteristic of the Sea People. These men are, therefore, 

¥ FEA 47 (1961), 71 ff. 
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clearly one of the Sea Peoples. Dr. Wente has little success in his attempt to minimize 
the value of this kilt as an indication of the wearer's nationality, and the fact remains 
that it is eminently the characteristic dress of the Sea Peoples. 

As the kilts of these people in my fig. 1 prove to be such as are distinctive of the Sea 
Peoples presumably their head-cloth is also. Hence, it follows that the same head- 
cloth worn by Ramesses III’s captive chief is a Sea Peoples’ dress and hence that the 
chief is a member of that community; in other words that he is a Shekelesh. Instead of 
being ‘futile’ I would suggest that my study of the dress that goes with the head-cloth 
is of first-rate importance in discussing the nationality of the man of whom we know 
little more than that he wears that head-cloth. But, deduction apart, we have definite 
proof that the head-cloth was indeed the Shekelesh dress, as will be seen in the next 
paragraph. 

This valuable piece of evidence about the head-cloth is produced by Dr. Wente 
himself, though his anxiety to make our man into a Shasu has obscured for him the 
significance of this most important scene. Dr. Wente says ‘the only places at Medinet 
Habu where we find captives with this headdress and other appurtenances supposedly 
characteristic of the Shekelesh are in the scene relating to the return from the campaign 
in Amor (Medinet Habu, 11, pl. 98) and the scene of the general presentation of various 
prisoners (ibid., pl. 99)’.1 He overlooks the fact that Amor is the very place where 
Ramesses III encountered the Shekelesh. 

Ramesses gives a good deal of information about his campaign in Amor, and as ‘the 
wretched chief of Amor’ figures in the row of captives on the High Gate this row ought 
to be studied in the light of all this. In the first place, in his general account of his 
northern war of his year 8 he says of the northern invaders that ‘a camp [was set up] 
in one place in Amor’ and continues: “Their confederation was the Peleset, Tjekker, 
Shekelesh, Denye(n), and Weshesh’.* Elsewhere he shows his assault on ‘the town of 
Amor’} and on his return he brings Hittites, Philistines, Tjekker, the strange man of 
my fig. 7a, and the man whom Dr. Wente claims as a Shasu.* In this campaign he 
stormed a number of cities, of which two are defended by the usual fat-faced Hittites.$ 

With all this in mind it is noticeable how well the row of captives at the High Gate 
fits this information. We have here the wretched chief of Kheta followed by the 
wretched chief of Amor, and then a series of Sea Peoples, Tjekker, Sherden, Teresh, 
and Peleset, As the only other one included is our man under discussion, who can he 
be but another of the Sea Peoples, in other words a Shekelesh? This is just what has 
already been suggested by the similarity of his head-cloth to that of the men wearing 


i ‘This man on pl. 99 is bearded and wears the head-cloth and even the medallion of the captive in the row 
at the High Gate. He also wears the tasselled, though not here panelled, kilt characteristic of the Sea Peoples, 
Why should he be anything but one of them, that is to say a Shekelesh? He also shows us very clearly what the 
kilt would have been if the captive at the High Gate had been given one. 

2 Edgerton and Wilson, Historical Records of Ramesses IT, 53, \l. 17, 15. 

3 Ibid., ror, 1. 21 = pl. 94. 

4 Med. Habu, pl. 98. In the upper row there is another man who wears the panelled and, in his case, much 
tasselled kilt, though there is nothing to identify his tribe from the Sea Peoples. Curiously enough Ramesses 
includes Libyans. § Med. Habu, pl. 87 = Edgerton and Wilson, 94, 95. 

c 2208 G 
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the Sea Peoples’ kilt and carrying their pair of spears in my fig. 1. It will not go un- 
noticed that there is no mention of Shasu anywhere in the texts, and that, therefore, 
it is highly improbable that the man should be one of them. 

But to return to the kilts. While those of the Sea Peoples are panelled those of the 
Shasu are not, but are quite plain. Also the cut is quite different, for in Sethos’ sculp- 
tures at least they flap open in front, a thing which those of the Sea Peoples never do. 
Dr. Wente realizes the difficulty with which he is faced by the pointed, panelled, and 
generally tasselled kilt worn by the head-cloth wearers. He seeks refuge in the fact 
that kilts with panels, points, and tassels are sometimes worn by Syrians, Shasu, and 
other Asiatics. One of these men he describes as a ‘typical Asiatic’ (Med. Habu, u, 
pl. gg). Yet it may be asked in what way the man is a ‘typical Asiatic’. He is definitely 
unusual, and I would suggest would be more correctly described as one of the lesser 
known Peoples of the Sea.' We of course are yet far from a complete knowledge of all 
the various tribes that went to make up the confederation of the Sea Peoples. 

Dr. Wente also falls back on a somewhat similar kilt that is not uncommonly shown 
as being worn by ‘Syrians’.? However, it differs from that of the Sea Peoples in having 
a loop hanging from the waist-belt, a thing that is not shown on the kilts of the Sea 
Peoples, and moreover it has no tassels. In any case what do we mean by ‘Syrian’? 
Syria is a large place and the people of the far north were no doubt very different from 
those of the south. In any case the population of Syria was very mixed and suffered 
influences from many places. Apart from the migrations southwards that I mentioned 
on p. 88 of my article, there were also Sea Peoples at Amor, as has just been recorded. 
Then a century and more earlier there had been Pidasa, Dardany, Masa, Karkisha, 
and Luka? at Kadesh where Ramesses II met them. These latter people came from 
western Asia Minor, not far from the probable homeland of the Shekelesh and Teresh, 

Furthermore, Dr. Wente overlooks the fact that the spears are regularly a pair that 
are carried by the wearers of the head-cloth and the panelled and often tasselled kilt, 
see my p. 85 for a number of references. My fig. 1 shows such people where the front 
man carries the two spears, and his four companions have six between them, no doubt 
intended for eight or at any rate providing at least one more of the company with a pair 
of spears. This is as much the armament of such definitely Sea People as the Philistines* 
as the panelled and often tasselled kilt is their dress. It should not be ignored that the 
head-cloth wearers in my fig. 1 are provided with both the pair of spears and the 
panelled kilt. They are, therefore, Sea People. Once again and elsewhere the pair of 
spears goes with the Sea Peoples’ panelled, and here tasselled, kilt of the strange man, 
my fig. 7 6. The single man among Sethos’ many Shasu who might perhaps be thought 
to be carrying a pair of spears is an isolated phenomenon. As a matter of fact it Is very 
doubtful whether he is actually intended to be doing so, The spears do not lie together 
in the hand as a pair but are awkwardly spread apart. He holds only one of them, the 

1 Such people are the strange man in the bottom row, pl. 98 = my fig. 7a, the second man in the top row 
of the same plate, and the first man following the three Sherden on pl. 62, second row top left = my fig. 75, 

2 Pritchard in BASOR 122 (1951), 39, fiz. A. 

? Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses [, 7. 

4 See for example everywhere on Med. Habu, 1, pl. 34. * Wreszinski, Atlas, 01, pl. 39. 
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other passes behind his hand and looks as if it were an uncorrected error. In any case 
even if he were intended to be carrying a pair this could not alter the fact that such 
armament was not characteristic of those people but does characterize a man as one of 
the Sea Peoples unless he can be proved to be not so. In my submission the pair of 
spears, like the panelled kilts, is strong evidence, or as I should say proof, that their 
bearers are Sea People. Hence, their wearing of the same head-cloth as the prisoner 
from Amor and as the captive chief at Medinet Habu shows that he also was one of the 
Sea Peoples, and therefore a Shekelesh. 

Apropos of the spears, I must refute the statement that Dr, Wente imputes to me. 
On p. 171 he states that ‘the spear and the khopesh-like weapon are, as he (Wainwright) 
points out, p. 85, also found in the hands of the Beit el Wali Bedouin’. As a matter of fact 
I did not mention spears at Beit el-Wali at all, but only the Ahopesh-like weapon. 

Again, the captive at Medinet Habu wears a medallion, as do many of the Egyptian 
mercenaries of his type. On the other hand this is not a Shasu adornment, as Dr. 
Wente has to admit. Out of his many Shasu he can only find one who wears such a 
thing, and that is at Soleb away up in Nubia. Hence, Dr. Wente's argument falls to the 
ground when he claims that the wearing of medallions by Syrians is duc to a Shasu 
migration northwards. As I have shown, such things were worn in Asia Minor at least 
from about 2100 B.c, and later again at Gordion, but still before the time of the Sea 
Peoples. At about 1500 B.c. the Egyptians themselves knew it as an ornament worn by 
a man from ‘the ends of Asia’. This man not only wears a medallion but also a panelled 
kilt falling to a point in front.' While this is somewhat different from the kilt we know 
so well on the Sea Peoples, it is almost a replica of that worn three hundred years later 
by the Tjekker-Teucrian at Salamis in Cyprus.’ The Tjekker would have come from 
western Cilicia,} while the man with the medallion of three hundred years earlier came 
from much the same neighbourhood. “The ends of Asia’ are the extremest north of 
Syria, and this we cannot say did not include the plain of eastern Cilicia. This country 
was always in close contact with its eastern neighbours—northern Syria and Meso- 
potamia, the Hurrians, Mitanni, and so on. 

Hence, the wearing of medallions in Syria was not due to a northward movement of 
the essentially medallionless Shasu, as Dr. Wente supposes, but to a southward move- 
ment from Asia Minor and its neighbourhood. On p. 88 I recorded a good number of 
such migrations down into Syria and Palestine, and influxes of many other Asiatic 
tribes have just been noted. Though not of much value it may be finally remarked that 
medallions appear on the glazed tiles, on those, admittedly vague, representations of 
prisoners, along with other definite 5ea Peoples’ attributes. The ability to find a single 
exception does not destroy a rule, which in this case is that medallions are not charac- 
teristic of the Shasu but are of the people of northern Syria and Asia Minor. Hence, 
the wearing of a medallion by the captive chief at Medinet Habu makes it probable that 
he came from this area. 

t Wainwright in JEA 47 (1961), 86. For the picture see N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Puyemré at Thebes, 1, 
pl. xxxi, last man in the top row, and p. 81. 

* Wainwright in JHS $3 (1963), 147, fig. 2: 3 Id. in FEA 47 (1961), 77 and map. 
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Furthermore, the Medinet Habu man and the Teresh happen to be the only two in 
the row who wear a head-cloth. Now, the Teresh and Shekelesh were probably neigh- 
bours back in their homelands, for they belong to that group whose names are similarly 
constructed, ending as they do in 5+, The group is a very small one, the only other 
members being the Ekwesh and the Weshesh.! They also made a pair in Egyptian eyes 
as far back as Merneptah’s time, when he singled them out together from the others 
and speaks of them as a group, ‘Shekelesh and ‘T’eresh’. Here again at Medinet Habu 
the Teresh has a companion, for he and the man under discussion single themselves 
out from the others by wearing head-cloths which the others do not. Further, this com- 
panion’s name may well have been Shekelesh. Once more, therefore, it looks highly 
probable that the man was indeed a Shekelesh. 

However, in his objection to the Shekelesh Dr. Wente passes lightly over the facts 
of the similar formation of the names and the definite group that Merneptah makes of 
the two peoples, saying that this is the only evidence of a link between them in the 
Egyptian inscriptions. But surely this is a strong enough link in itself apart from the 
supporting evidence just quoted. The passage comes in Merneptah’s great Karnak 
Inscription.* There he lists Shekelesh, ‘Teresh, Sherden, Ekwesh, giving the numbers 
of men and hands in each case separately. He then goes on *. . . whose hands [were 
carried off] 2,362 men, Shekelesh and ‘Teresh who came as enemies of Libya [total 
missing]’. The essential part of the passage is fortunately unbroken and here the two 
tribes are separated by the 2,362 total from what has gone before, in other words are 
given a paragraph to themselves. They are there picked out and treated as one group 
being given a lump total, which however is lost, just as are the Kehek and Libu im- 
mediately following them. On the other hand, as has just been mentioned, in the 
preceding lines the various peoples had each been given their separate totals. ‘There 
clearly was something special shared by the Shekelesh and Teresh for Merneptah to 
go back and pick out those two together for special mention in one group, a thing he 
does not do for the Ekwesh and Sherden. 

In his attempt to minimize the value of this evidence Dr. Wente tries to show that 
it is meaningless by quoting a certain other passage. From this he says one might 
equally argue for a connexion between the Teresh and the Philistines. This, however, 
proves to be valueless, for on looking it up3 the whole area 1s seen to have been destroyed, 
All that is left are the words “Teresh in the midst of the sea ( 7)’ preceded by the remains 
of a few signs which no doubt had formed part of the name Peleset. But that does not 
build up into a special connexion between these two tribes, The words may quite well 
be all that remains of the whole list of the Peoples of the Sea. 

There is another thing which, however, Dr. Wente would no doubt repudiate as 
a mere coincidence. Indeed, perhaps it might have been were it not that it does happen 

' At the time of writing my original study | was much troubled by the presence of the Meshwesh apparently 
in this group. However, I have since discovered that the final fr in their name is something quite different and 
turns out to be one more unfortunate coincidence to confuse the inquiry. 

* Max Miiller, Egyptological Researches, 1, pl. 28 = Breasted, Ancient Records, 111, § 588; the essential lines 


are nos. 56, 57. Breasted gives the total as 2,370 whereas Max Miiller shows only 2 762, a difference in reading 
easily accounted for. 1 LD, tm, pl. 218 ¢, 1. §. 
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to be yet one more suggestion that the name §:, + stands for Shekelesh. It is this. In the 
row of captives this man and the 'Teresh come together, with the She[kelesh] preceding 
the Teresh. ‘This is the regular order in Merneptah’s inscriptions. ‘There in his great 
Karnak Inscription he lists Shekelesh, 'Teresh, Sherden, Ekwesh (Il. 53, 54), then in 
his special grouping of them (Il. 56) he writes Shekelesh and 'Teresh once more. Yet 
again, in his so-called Athribis Stela, lines 13, 14, he lists Ekwesh, Shekelesh, ‘Teresh. 
If we may suppose that §, # stands for Shekelesh, we find that Ramesses II] preserves 
the same order, when he shows Tjekker, Sherden, She[kelesh], ‘Teresh, Philistine. his 
order for the two seems strong presumptive evidence that the name is indeed to be 
completed as Shekelesh, not Shasu. 

I have to admit that when writing my study I unfortunately thought that the scallops 
at the back of the Teresh’s head-cloth represented a damage and that the rest was 
broken away. It was only afterwards that I realized that this was not so, but that the 
head-cloth ended in bunches. Had I realized this, of course I should have worded my 
remarks very differently, but the end result of the relationship of the two peoples would 
have been the same. Even though the ‘Teresh head-cloth is shorter than the other, it 1s 
still a head-cloth and one that is bound with a fillet as is that of the Shekelesh, 

To recapitulate: 

§ is correct for whichever name may have been intended. The supervisor did not 
have the name Shasu filled in, though there is room for signs. He, therefore, 
clearly knew that the name was Shekelesh which it was impossible to accom- 
modate in the space, and left it at that. 

The row of captives corresponds well with what we know of Ramesses ITI’s campaign 
in Amor where Shekelesh are named, but no Shasu. Therefore, our man’s name, 
She ...., with little doubt stands once more for Shekelesh, not Shasu. 

The head-cloth worn by this man was also worn by a prisoner from Amor, and was, 
therefore, no doubt the Shekelesh headdress. 

The head-cloth also goes with the panelled and generally tasselled kilt of Sea Peoples. 
The Shasu kilts are not panelled or tasselled but are quite plain and also dif- 
ferently shaped. 

Besides wearing the Sea Peoples’ kilts, the head-cloth wearers also carry a pair of 
spears, another characteristic of the Sea Peoples. 

The medallion is an ancient ornament in Asia Minor and northern Syria, and perhaps 
even in eastern Cilicia. For one of the wearers also wears a kilt very like that of the 
Tjekker-Teucrian from western Cilicia. Of the many Shasu depicted only one can 
be found who wears a medallion. Hence, it would not have come to Syria with the 
Shasu from the south, as Dr. Wente supposes, but down from the north. 

The Shekelesh and the Teresh formed a pair as early as the time of Merneptah, 
Shekelesh preceding Teresh, an order preserved by Ramesses III, if the name may 
be read as Shekelesh. 

Ramesses III shows only two men with head-cloths and places them side by side. 
They are thus a pair, and as one of them is a Teresh the probability is that the 
other is a Shekelesh, as indeed what there is of his name may imply. 
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Ramesses III’s damaged passage where all that is left are the two names Philistine 

and Teresh is in no way comparable to all this. 

In view of all that has been said above I venture to think in the first place that Dr. 
Wente has not ‘put identifications on a sounder footing’ as he claims; then, in the next 
place, that my ‘method of argumentation’ is not as ‘faulty’ as Dr. Wente has brought 
himself to believe, and that the medallion and head-cloth of Ramesses III’s man, and 
his making a pair with the Teresh, all show him to be a Shekelesh, not a Shasu. 

Dr. Wente claims that ‘it should have been incumbent upon Wainwright to demon- 
strate that the person depicted could in no wise be a Shasu Bedouin’, It is equally 
incumbent upon Dr. Wente to show that the man can in no wise be a Shekelesh, and 
the foregoing remarks make it evident that he still has far to go before attaining that end. 
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SOME NEW LIGHT ON THE ASIATIC WARS 
OF RAMESSES II 


By K. A. KITCHEN 

Many years ago, at Lacau’s suggestion, Emile Baraize executed a sondage along the 
outer face (north end) of the east wall of the Court of Ramesses II in the Temple of 
Luxor, in order to determine what kind of decoration it bore. Kuentz was thus able 
to report the existence of Syrian battle-scenes of Ramesses II on this wall,' and he 
published such texts as Baraize’s trench had exposed.* With the refilling of the trench, 
this wall was not again available for study until quite recently when most? of its surface 
was cleared in connexion with the improvement of amenities around the temple by the 
Luxor and tourist authorities. While working in the Theban temples on texts con- 
taining Asiatic loanwords and on Ramesside historical and biographical inscriptions,‘ 
I had occasion to collate the texts published by Kuentz and to copy the other inscrip- 
tions on this wall as far as they were accessible and legible. Some of this material has 
proved to be of such general interest that it deserves to be made known without undue 
delay. It is the purpose of this paper to publish all the accessible texts on this wall that 
are legible enough to be at all intelligible, and briefly to indicate their bearing on 
Ramesses II’s Asiatic campaigns and on Palestinian history. Exhaustive publication 
of the scenes beyond just texts must be left for some expedition able to cope with 
Luxor temple on the footing of British and American efforts at Abydos, Medinet 
Habu, and parts of Karnak. Pending that unknown day, photographs of the better- 
preserved and better-lit scenes are included here on plates III, IV, V,and VI. The texts 
are here presented in hand-copies based on copies that were made on the spot and col- 
lated with the originals, and checked also with enlarged photographic prints. Further 
intensive study of the wall-face would undoubtedly yield a few more signs, but nothing 
of real consequence. The copies given here should serve most needs. 


General description of the wall (see fig. 1) 
Between the east gate of the court and the rear of the pylon, this wall is divided into 
two registers each originally containing four scenes. However, only three scenes remain 


t Thus confirming a supposition made by Daressy, Notice explicatrve des ruines du temple de Lonxor (1893), 
27- 2: Ch. Kuentz, Ann. Serv. 22 (1922), 232-4. 

9 All except the bottom corner at the north end (our Scene A), and of course the section hidden by the 
stair-ramp that gives access to the mosque of Abul Haggag, extending to the east doorway of the Court of 
Ramesses II (i.e. Scenes D and H). 

# As holder of the T. E. Peet Travelling Prize of the University of Liverpool, 1962/3. I may fitly record here 
my gratitude to the University for the privilege of this award and also for additional support that made possible 
my visit to Egypt and the results attained, the first of which are published here. It is also a pleasure to acknow- 
ledge the helpfulness of the Egyptian authorities, especially the Service des Antiquités, and in ‘Theban matters 
of Dr. H. Sobhy Bakry, Chief Inspector at Luxor. I also wish to thank Miss F. Lynch for fig. 6. 
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visible in each case, as the southernmost scenes on both registers are at present masked 
by the stairway up to the mosque of Abu’! Haggag. 

The whole series of scenes (including those still hidden) are here lettered consecu- 
tively from the pylon to the gateway,! and from the lower to the upper register. 
Within each scene, hieroglyphic legends have been given Roman numerals; thus the 
mention of Hatti and Qode in B. 1.6 is scene B (= lower register, middle), text I, 
line 6. In what follows, each scene is described briefly and its texts translated with 
short notes. Wider issues are then briefly covered in a general commentary. 





Fic. 1. Layout of scenes on East Wall (N. half), outer face, Court of Ramesses IT, Luxor. Roman numerals 
refer to texts, capital letters to scenes. Arrows show direction in which figures face. Part of Scenes E and F 
enclosed by dotted line is part published by Kuentz. 


Scene A 


Description (cf. plate IIT): At the right, a deserted Asiatic fort represented in conventional 
Ramesside manner with two ramparts shown superposed,* and with rounded battle- 
ments. Below it, two princes lead out prisoners to the king. Below them, the bottom 
corner of the scene is still buried; one may surmise a file of soldiers or perhaps more 


' Tn accordance with the order of war-scenes in other XTX Dyn. series that occupy space between the end of 
a wall and a doorway in the middle of that wall. The scheme is most clearly seen in the war-scenes of Sethos I 
at Karnak (north wall of Hypostyle Hall: Wreszinski, Atlas 1, Taf. 34-53; Porter-Moss, Top. Bibl. u, 
19-23) and of Ramesses IT on the south wall there (Wreszinski, op. cit. 11, Taf. 54-56a; Porter-Moss, op. cit. 
I, 23-24); also at Luxor on the west wall (outer face) of the Court of Ramesses I] (Wreszinski, op. cit. 11, 
Taf. 71-75; Porter—Moss, op. cit. 1, 109). In each case, the battles proper usually occupy that part of the 
register furthest from the door. Then, progressively nearer the door, Pharaoh binds prisoners, etc., returns 
triumphant with droves of prisoners, and presents his spoil to the gods, Finally, the door itself is commonly 
flanked by heraldic scenes of slaughter and topographical lists. Cf. already Breasted, A.R. m1, $$ 80 ff., and 
Gardiner, FEA 6 (1920), 99. 

2 For possible reconstructions of such forts, cf. Alex. Badawy, Le Dessin architectural chez les anciens Egyptiens, 
(1948), 148; all forts on our wall are of Badawy’s type 2 (b), p. 152. See also W. Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyp- 
tens su Vorderasien im 3. und 2. Jahrtausend v. Chr. (1962), 338-41 (hereinafter cited as Helck, Beztehungen); 
and cf. Y. Yadin, The Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands (1963), 95-97- 
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prisoners. ‘The king stands facing right, holding a spear (point downward) in his left 
hand and extending his right hand in welcome. In this scene he wears the Blue Crown 
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Fre. 2. Texts of Scenes A and C. 


as in all the rest except C and F (lappet wig). Behind him, three tall fans are borne each 
by a prince, with two other men behind them.’ 
Texts (fig. 2): 1. Fort. This is a palimpsest. The signs of the original inscription (A) 
face right, while those of the added text (B) face left. 

* Compare the stance of the king attended by fan-bearers and receiving his sons who bring in prisoners, on 


the west wall of this same court at Luxor (Wreszinski, Atlas 1, Taf. 73; Porter-Moss, 11, 109, 118). 
QO mv8 H 
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(A) Town which the mighty arm of Pharaoh, L.P.H., plundered in (the) land of Moab: 
B(w)trt. 

(B) Town which the mighty arm of Pharaoh, L.P.H., plundered: Sbdn. 

The reading of the second version is crystal clear and requires no comment. Shdn, of 
course, is the Shabtuna of the Battle of Qadesh! and topographical lists.? 

Repeated study of the clear traces of the underlying first version has resulted in 
certainty of reading for practically every sign. Between the -= and following n of tnr 
in the first text, there is a space for a further low, broad sign now practically expunged 
by the +2 of the second version: slight traces suggest «. The first — of the mw of 
Moab, across the shoulders of the superimposed jj, is completely obliterated by the 
break between two blocks; but with following |_|} the reading Mz-i-b is certain, The 
foot of 6 is neatly swallowed by the tail part of later by, while the w coincides with the 
head and beak of the 6s, There can be little doubt of the order in which the palim- 
psest texts were carved, The Sid text is much more deeply carved than the Moab one. 
And in the next scene, one fort still bears its original legend unaltered (B. III) and this 
(like the Moab text) faces right; the other fort bears a palimpsest legend (B. IV) like 
the Moab/Sédn one. 

B(w)trt is otherwise unknown,} but Moab is familiar from the pages of the Old 
Testament as the name of a Transjordanian kingdom which, with the Edomites, opposed 
the invading Israelites. Only one other mention of Moab had hitherto been found in 
Egyptian texts. This is in a short topographical list*+ on the base of one of the colossi of 
Ramesses I] that stand before the pylon of Luxor temple. For the significance of this 
new reference see the General Commentary, pp. 62 ff. below, and also B. IV. 

IJ. Above king, 

Cartouches of Ramesses II with addition of given life like Rét, beloved of Montu Lord 

of Thebes. 
III. Behind king. 

All protection, (life, stability and dominion], all health, all joy attend him. 
IV. King addresses the princes. 

Si The eng speaks ta the Crown Prince* (and) Eldest Royal Son, Amen-hir-khopshef 

an Words from® the foreign chiefs*: ‘Grant (. ee es 

(a) On iry-prt, cf. Gardiner, Onomastica I, 14*, and JEA 39 (1953), 10;and Christophe, 
Ann, Serv. 51 (1951), 337-8 and passim. 

(6) The continuation is buried. Probably the name of the second prince, plus words 
of the king. 


' Poem, 58-60, and Bulletin, 7, in Kuentz, Bataille de Qadech, and Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions of 
Ramesses IT (1960), 

* Simons, Handbook .. . of Egyptian Topographical Lists (1937), Lists 1, 73 (Tuthmosis III) and XXVII, 75 
(Ramesses IIT). 1 See below, p. 64, for a suggested location, 

* Simons, op. cit., List XXII, d, 10 (pp. 155, 156); collation upholds the reading of Legrain, Kyle (with 
photo), and Simons against that of Daressy. 
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(c) For m-di to mark the speaker(s), cf. implicitly the words of Ramesses at Qadesh: 
‘Thave heard this very hour from (m-di) these two spies’, Bulletin 60 (Kuentz, Bataille, 
346; Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 29). Closer is P. Jud. Turin, 4:13, ‘because he had 
heard the words from (m-di) Paibekkamen . . .’ (= Wo. 1, 177, 14 in Belegstellen), cf. 
de Buck, FEA 23 (1937), 155. One may also compare the phrase Anw m-di cn Pr-e;,! 
discussed by Caminos, Late-Eg. Miscellanies, 365-6. This may perhaps simply be ren- 
dered ‘accusation from the greatness of Pharaoh’, with rc: 2 Pr-r? used as a respectful, 
or even legal, circumlocution for ‘the king’, not unlike old nt-hr nsw (‘de par le roi’), 
The whole may perhaps be paraphrased as ‘accusation issuing from the Crown’ with 
m-di used very much as in the other examples already mentioned. 

(d) wrw hestyw, Clear traces of § and space for \\ over it; r is lost in the break. 

(e) One expects something like F. I. 6-7: ‘Grant us the breath of thy giving’ or‘... thy 
breath of life’, Future clearance must reveal the full text of these two lines. 


Scene B 


Description (cf. plate IV): At the right, above the fan-bearers of scene A, is an empty 
Asiatic fort with a rhetorical text above it. Ramesses steps into his chariot (which 
faces away to the left), his head being turned to glance at a hapless captive whom he 
drags after him by the hair. Above the horses and chariot at the left is another deserted 
fort. 
Texts (fig. 3): I. First rhetorical text. 
(1) Long live the good god, mighty with his (strong) arm, (2) a hero valiant like (3) Montu, 
powerful of (4) arm, great in victory, whose valour is like (that of * [Seth the Son of 
Nat, (5) abounding in booty (or, captures), knowing his business’, keen against every 
foreign land, (6) treading down Hatti, destroyer of Qode, making all the foreign lands 
as if they had never (7) existed, seizing the [base ?? of speech all together, hawk who 
seizes sparrows for himself! | 
(a) Most of a poorly-carved = 1s visible at the bottom of the line, with o above it at 
right and a small trace of = above at left: hence Nit. Above this word, clear traces of 
the head, neck and breast of ass-bird, The epithet ‘Son of Nit’ is sometimes explicitly 
accorded to Seth in texts of this kind and period;3 there is possibly just room for the 
restoration of the figure of Seth in the break between mi and sv. 

(6) For rh st-drt-f and related phrases, see the remarks and references in Caminos, 
Late-Eg. Mtscellanies, 44, 404, 499. 

' In P. Sallier TV, vs. 16, 1, and O. Cairo 25556, lines 5, 7-8. 

2 Cf. Wreszinski, Atlas, 11, Taf. 56a, left, among the Syrian war-reliefs of Ramesses II on the south watt 
(outer face) of the Hypostyle Hall at Karnak. For brevity, these scenes will hereafter be referred to as "the 
Karnak series’. Pare 

a Examples: obelisk of Ramesses IT at Luxor, S. face, right-hand or east column (Champollion, Monuments, 
320/1, collated); Tanis, stela IX of Ramesses IT (Yoyotte, Kémi 13 (1954), 78, fig. 1, middle line): and a brief 
rext of Ramesses IIT (Epigr. Survey, Medinet Habu, 11, pl. t14: 10). For a later example, cf, Dakhla stela, 
line 8 (Gardiner, JEA 19 (1933), 22, pl. v-vi). Much commoner is the simple phrase ‘Son of Nit" without the 
actual name of Seth (Hb. 11, 214, 9), e.g. Wreszinski, Atlas, 11, Taf. 45/46, sth vertical line: Taf. 40, last 
vertical line at left (both Sethos [); Taf. 56a, vertical line 2 over right-hand chariot, and before cartouches over 
left-hand one (Ramesses II); Medinet Habu, passim. 
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(c) Nd...r. Above 7, traces are discernible of what was perhaps §.. In the space 
between this bird and d above, room for either — or », traces too small and doubtful 
to decide which. Epigraphically, s would plausibly fit certain marks, but I have no 
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Fic. 3. Texts of Scene B. 


parallel for *nds-r to express ‘mean of speech’ or similar. If » be preferred, *ndy-r 
would be ‘base of speech’, and be related to mdyt,! etc., cf. Wb. 11, 369, 8-9, and 377, 17, 
though again I have no exact parallel to hand. 
(d) For bik hpt n-f §fw, the Wd. (111, 73, 7, and IV, 455, 3) offers an exact parallel as 
Zettel Karnak (386). This, in fact, is lines ro-11 of a similar rhetorical text in the 
' Cf. Zaba, Maximes de Ptahhotep (1956), 119 on go—g2, for P. Prisse, 6, 6, and Peasant, B 64-66, 
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Karnak series, bottom register, second scene from left (west); cf. Wreszinski, Atlas, 11, 
Taf. 56 (collated), For other examples of Apt and Sf, see W6., locc, citt.’ ‘Sparrows’ 
is a free rendering; strictly, small birds of indeterminate species. 

II. Above king. Ramesses II as before, but beloved of Amen-rér, Lord of the Thrones of 
the Two Lands, Lord of Heaven. 

III. Fort at lower right. Town which the [mighty arm] of Pharaoh, L.P.H., plundered: 
¥n(?)d.., i the mountain of Mrrn. 

In the first place-name, y and d below it are certain, 

To the left of y, high up, is a trace that could well be the end of —. Ifso, one cannot 
now say whether |, or }, constituted the whole group to the left of y. ‘The only 
possible alternative to n and complement would be a } or jj. Below the d 1s room 
in the break for a complement and two more sign-groups. Neither Yn(?)d../Yd... 
nor Mrrn seems to recur in other Egyptian sources known to me. 

This inscription has never been re-engraved but is original, and its signs face night, 

exactly as do those of the original texts in A. I and B. IV. As these refer to Moabite 
Transjordan, it is reasonable to suppose that Yn (?)d... and its Mount Mrrn are also 
to be sought in that region. 
IV. Fort at upper left. Like A. I, this is a palimpsest with original text facing mght 
and later one to left. For reasons unknown, the original text (A) began only at the 
top of the lower of the two ramparts of the fort and ran below its base-line. In more 
normal fashion, the later text (B) began at the top of the upper rampart and ended at 
the base-line. The hieroglyphs of the earlier legend are smaller than those of the later 
one. 

(A) The tlown, which| the mighty arm of Pharaoh, L.P.H., [plundere|d, of *Tbniw 
= Dibon). 

(B) The town, which the mighty arm of Pharaoh, L.P.H., plundered, of *D..t 
dniwr. 

(a) At this point, the text of the second version overlaps the beginning (dmi. .) of 
the original legend. The reading of the formal part of the second version is clear after 
a worn beginning. Of the final proper name, = is clear. Between it and following # 
there is space of about a square in the break, enough for a large complement like }}, 
(or this followed by a tall, narrow sign or group), or else for a small complement like 
« or @ plus a flat, broad sign (or signs) as a middle group or radical. Hence read Dt or 
D-?-t. The groups dj, ‘iniw" and r are tolerably clear after study. Above w=, the first 
determinative of the name seems clearly to be the grasshopper or locust, =>. 
This dniwr or syllabic dinfir reminds one of dnr(yt), the New Kingdom writing of 
older drt, ‘scorpion’ (Wb. v, 526, 15-527, 5). 

But on the analogy of marom ‘height’ determined by '¥ and Salom ‘salaam’ by ‘f,? 
one expects rather that diniir should bring to mind some Semitic word for locust or 
grasshopper. In Hebrew, there is s‘/asal, ‘whirring locust’ (Deuteronomy 28, 42) from 

t Add ffn, a Ptolemaic cognate of ifto (1. tv, 460, 3). 
2 Burchardt, Althanaandischen Fremdworte uF (1911), nos. 471 (end) and 870. 
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the root I sil! If dinar is connected with this root, then syllabic mu must be for Ju or 
else represents some form of dissimilation (/>mn).2, Thus dinir may be taken to stand 
for *silil (or, *srniil), ‘locusts’,3 as a synonym and relative of the reduplicated s*/dsal. 
This toponym thus resembles certain others in Syria-Palestine. In the Old Testament, 
mention is made of ma‘aléh-‘agrabbim, ‘Ascent of the Scorpions’,* just south-west of 
the Dead Sea? ‘The Satirical Letter of P. Anastasi I (21, 3) plays on the meaning of the 
Crossing of Drem (syllabic sr‘wm)—Semitic ‘Hornets’—saying that it burns more than 
a sting.’ ‘The new toponym ts of the same kind: D-( ?)-t- sil/nul, ‘x of the Locusts’. One 
possible restoration would be: *(4°) J) ) MIY|) =a», *D[r]t-dniwr, syllabic 
* D[alajt?-Sil/nil, ‘Door of the Locusts’—on exactly the same pattern as ‘Ascent of the 
Scorpions’ and ‘Crossing of the Hornets’, : 
This ‘new’ toponym probably once existed in a topographical list of Ramesses II 
on the west wall (exterior, south of doorway) of his court at Luxor temple, as the 19th 
names [.... |] d?—iniw -r. The | suggested by Miiller is certainly possible. Before 
it, Is a vertical stroke running off into the break. One may ask whether it is not the 
foot of |, perhaps preceded by a ] now wholly lost. Above * }|| there would be room 
for ==, and probably for = also, giving us [Dt-]dnézor or better [Drt-]dniwr, the same 


' Cf. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon, 852b; Gesenius—Buhl, Handwarterbuch 
(17. Aufl.), 685; Kéhler-Baumgartner, Lexicon, Sosb. 

* Across the whole gamut of Semitic languages, dissimilation [>n is widespread, not least in connexion 
with sibilants, See C. Brockelmann, Grundriss d. vergleichenden Grammatik d. semit. Sprachen, 1 (1908), 
220-31 (§ 84) passim, for numerous scattered examples. 

1 The vocalic pattern (in Hebrew, *-1) is that of a collective. Appropriate parallels are Heb. 2*hih, ‘flies’, 
and Canaanite sirfum, ‘hornets’ (P. Anastasi 1, 21:3, Eg. @rtm, cf. n. 6 below). For other examples, see P. 
Jotion, Grammanre de Uhébreu biblique (1947), 197/8, § S8E, A, and less clearly Bauer and Leander, Historische 
Grammatik d, Hebr, Sprache (1922), 473, $ 61:5. For more distantly related terms for locusts, etc, (s/s, r/m/2) 
in Akkadian, see Chicago Assyrian Dictionary, vol. 16 ($), 115 (sarsaru A), 128a (end of § 6), 200b (sinnarbu), 
and vol. 21 (2), 1376 (2tr2trru, siru), 163b (sumzunw). 

* Numbers 34, 4; Joshua 15, 3; Judges 1, 36; cf. also 1 Maccabees 5, 3. 

§ Probably Naqb Ses-afa (or -Sefei), about 20 miles south-west of the S. end of the Dead Sea: a steep, 
twisting pass on the road that leads from Edom and the ‘Arabah depression (between the Dead Sea and Gulf 
of “Aqaba) up into the Negeb region of W. Palestine south of Beersheba. For its geology, cf. D. Baly, Geo- 
graphy of the Bible (1957), 32-34, and for the relief his figs. 4 and 40. Views of the Ascent, Baly, op. cit, 32, 
no. 9, and Woolley and Lawrence, The Wilderness of Zin (= Palestine Expl. Fund Annual, 11, 1915), pl. xxxii, 2. 

* Cf. Gardiner, Egyptian Hieratic Texts, 1 (1911), 23", nn. 5, 6, and Helck, Beziehungen, 330 (but d: is here 
best given the syllabic value i rather than sa—cf. words of parallel construction *-7 in Hebrew, and our silal, 
n. 3 above). 

7 Under d, I suggest ¢-bird at left and ~~ behind it to right. Certain traces on an enlarged print could be 
taken to fit this, but may be accidental as there is a cross-break between two blocks here. If only d-t (d:-ti) be 
accepted, one might just possibly compare it with the type of name exhibited by some Old South Arabian 
toponyms having the feminine form Dar- x, e.g. Dat-Talqum, 44° E long. and just S. of 16° N lat., on the in- 
set of the end-map in A. Grohmann, Arabien (Kulturgesch. d. Alten Orients, ttt, 4, 1963). Compare also the more 
familar Dat-Ras in south Moab (Musil, Arabia Petraea, J: Moab, 1907, index, p. 417). Masculine would be 
Di (e.g. Di-Bin, Grohmann, op. cit. 104) like Hebrew Di-Zahab (Deut. 1,1), or oftener Da (Grohmann, op. cit. 
index, p. 294). [G/Dir- is a relative form (M. Hafner, Altsiidarabische Grammatik, 1943, 42, § 37d; Beeston, 
Deseriptive Grammar of Epigraphic South Arabian, 1962, § 40), and *Dat-silal would perhaps mean ‘(place) 
of locusts’ or the like. 

® Simons, Handbook, List AA, 19; Maller, Egyptolegical Researches, ut, 96, fig. 25:19. 

* Collated by me. The base of O seems to be the only likely alternative to base of j. This list has deterio- 
rated since 1906. : 
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as our ‘new’ toponym. I have so far no useful suggestion to make for the location of 
this place in Syria or Phoenicia. 

(6) Of the original place-name, prolonged study obtained the shaft of }, a clear | and 
the leg of J with foot now missing. Below this group a chick (ze) a little off-centre, then 
clear in followed by tops of iw, a transverse gash (accidental?) and w. Hence the 
reading Ti-bw-iniw, syllabically Tabunu or Tibunu'—surely none other than Dibon or 
Daibon (modern Dhiban), a famous Moabite town mentioned on the Moabite Stone 
and often in the Old Testament. —This name has not hitherto been attested with cer- 
tainty in any Egyptian text. ‘The 7pm (syllabic 77-pu-nu), No. 98 of the great Asiatic 
list of TTuthmosis ITI, has sometimes been identified with Dibon,? but also (perhaps 
more plausibly) with a Judaean Dibon (Nehemiah 11, 25) of uncertain location in 
W. Palestine.* 

V. Over chariot-team. 

First great horse of His Majesty, Victory in Thebes*, belonging to the stable of Ustmarér 

Setepenrér, beloved of Amiin. 

(a) Favourite horse-name of Ramesses at the Battle of Qadesh; references, Gardiner, 
Kadesh Inscriptions, 36. Cf. also in Karnak series, Wreszinski, Atlas, 1, Taf. 54 (top 
register, left (west) of door; collated), plus scene in middle register to right (east) of 
door (after my own copy). 

VI. Second rhetorical text. 

(z) The good god, raging* lion .. . . . [of] (2) valour, brave like Montu, (3) fighting 

with’ millions, protecting: his army, (4) . . . ing’ hundreds of thousands, ..... . his 


Upper and Lower Egypt, Usimarét Setepenrét, Horus (or, Hawk) rich in strength. 

(a) Read n5([ni]. | 

(b) ch? n, not in W6., is also attested in the Karnak reliefs of Sethos I (war in Amurru), 
Wreszinski, Atlas, u, Taf. 53, line 4 over fallen foes. Compare also Abridged Marriage 
Stela of Ramesses II, line 13: iryw-n-chs n Kont, ‘allies in fighting against Egypt’, 
Lefebvre, Ann. Serv. 25 (1925), 40; cf. Gardiner, JEA 22 (1936), 175. 

(c) No determinative to mk as often ; all signs down to the end of the column are badly 
WoOrmTh. 

(d) Looked like {\*; not sti ‘shoot’? ? 

(e) Illegible. . a | | 

(f) Twibseems clear. After it, perhaps -fand mh, but dubious ; then a break before phty-f. 

! See Helck, Beziehungen, 589, 598, for ti as Semitic initial d and its vocalic coefficients. 

2 See A, van Zyl, The Moabites (1960), passim, especially 39-40, 77-80. 

3 With caution by Burchardt, Altkanaan. Fremadte., 1, rio. TOSS 5 Borée, Die alten Ortsnamen Paldstimas 
(1930), 58, 17; and formerly Albright, Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography (1934), p. 63, XIX, 
D, 3 (but rejected in BASOR 125 (1952), 9 0. 7). | | 

* E.g., Tell Dibbin; ef. van Zyl. op. cit., 39-49, and Jirku, Die dig. Listen paldstinensischer und syrischer 
Ortsnamen (Klio, Beiheft 38, 1937), 15,0. 5 for references. Limited archaeological investigation suggests that 
Moabite Dibon was not properly occupied in the time of ‘Tuthmosis II or during the 18th to 14th centu- 
ries B.c. generally. Cf. Winnett, BASOR 125 (1952), 19-20; Tushingham, ibid. 133 (1954), 11 n. 5; and 
esp. Morton, ibid. 140 (1953), 6 (on the lack of Middle and Late Bronze occupation), 
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Scene C 
Description: The sculptures here are so worn as to be hardly visible except under close 
and prolonged scrutiny, At the right, there seem to be traces of two of the usual Asiatic 
forts one above the other. The upper one at least has suppliant Asiatics on the ram- 
parts. With its left edge overlapped by the mosque stairway, the rest of the scene is 
mainly occupied by the king’s horses and chariot facing to the left. At the top left, 
above the horses, another (deserted) Syrian fort is just discernible. ‘The king stands in 
his chariot, but has turned round to face right, reaching down with his arms—perhaps 
to deal with some hapless prisoner. 
Texts (fig. 2): [I and II (forts at right) are both illegible]. 
III. Behind and above king, below wing of Nekhbet-vulture. 

May [she|* give dominion (?)’, all life, stability and dominion before her... . . 

(a) Restore ||, referring to Nekhbet. 

(6) Clearly | in my copy, but would duplicate the same term in enh, dd, wis im- 
mediately following. 

IV. Upper left fort. 

Lown which, .... plundered .....: p3 [..] k/r-d. 

Unfortunately, the place-name is both damaged and faint. Final d? and wy are clear, 
likewise traces of the ps -bird. Between it and the next sign is a break with enough 
space for one or two broad, low signs. One is tempted to suggest “, pz [dw n] x, ‘the 
mountain of x’, but this is wholly beyond proof, After the break, a & or r. My last 
collation suggested k, but the stroke below it would go better with 7 in group writing, 
Under the stroke, a horizontal scratch which perhaps is not a sign. The signs of this 
legend face left like the second versions of A. I and B, IV. I have not been able to 
distinguish traces of any earlier inscription facing right as in A and B. 

V. Over chariot team. 

(First great horse of His Majes)ty, L.P.H., Beloved of Amiin,’ [belonging to the 

(great?) stable of | Usi[ma]réc 'Setepenrer, beloved of Aman’. 

(a) The bracketed part is still buried under the stairway. 

(6) This name is attested in two scenes of the Karnak series: bottom register, over 
first chariot left (west) of doorway (Wreszinski, Atlas, 1, 'Taf. 56a), and likewise to 
right (east) of doorway (own copy). Also, in the scene N. of Hittite Treaty, Karnak 
(Wreszinski, op. cit. 11, Taf. 57a), in the Ramesseum Dapur-scene (ibid. 109), and the 
Satuna-scene at Luxor itself (ibid. 66/67). Later at Medinet Habu (Med. Habu. 1, 
pl. 10; 11, pl. 68). 

Scene D is buried under the stairway, so we now turn to the upper register (north 
end) and to: 

Scene E 
Description (plate V): At the right, one above the other,! two Syrian forts of the usual 
kind. ‘he lower fort is already conquered and abandoned, symbolized by the skewed 


' For such forts in superposed pairs, see especially the Syrian war-scenes of Ramesses If in the Karnak 
serves, Wreszinski, Atlas, 1, Taf. s4a-s6, 
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left jamb of each of its two doors.! In the other, Asiatics make gestures of supplica- 
tion? beneath a banner(?) already pierced by three royal arrows. Two small trees or 
shrubs (partly broken away) occupy the top right-hand corner. 

In the centre, facing right, stands the king wearing the Blue Crown and a quiver slung 
across his back. Having just loosed an arrow, Ramesses has lowered the bow in his left 
hand, but still holds the right hand aloft as the arrow left it.) Behind the king stands his 
chariot-team, attended by a prince.* Below, all armed with large round-topped shields 
and spears and alternately with khopesh-swords and short staves, four soldiers advance 
towards the king. Above the chariot, two similar groups of five men each (but with- 
out spears) do likewise. All bow respectfully forward, especially the two upper groups. 
Texts (fig. 4): I. Upper fort. 

Town which the mighty arm* of Pharaoh, L.P.H., plundered: [..... .Jt?* 

(a) Hps tnr5 and Af (from older fh) seem to be first found together in the Memphite 
tomb of Haremhab, cf. Gardiner, JEA 349 (1953), 7, fig. 2, line 8 (also 7 left), unless 
one allows an earlier date to the example in the Capture of Joppa (3, 4-5, Gardiner, 
Late-Egyptian Stories, 84). 

(6) Unfortunately, the name of the town is almost entirely lost on a missing fragment. 
The first group after the break might conceivably be '=3!.° ‘The marks between this and 
final «4 are obscure. 

II. Lower fort. | - 

The town, which His Majesty plundered’, of Krmyn’. 

(a) This use of genitival after a parenthetic relative clause occurs elsewhere, e.g. 
B. IV and F., II, III. 

(b) The k is damaged but discernible: + is lost in the break but for tell-tale traces of 
the tail. The stroke at right of r is all but gone. Between m and yn are scratches that 
could just have been a e or *. This name recurs on the upper fort at the left (west) 
end of the top register of the Karnak series, ina very similar spelling ‘7 3 ce. 
It may also be the Ar... ., (§}, > of the adjoining topographical list.° 
III. Above the king. Cartouches of Ramesses II, lord of the two lands and lord of 

t Similar but more striking, Scene F. Also at Luxor, the sacked city in a devastated landscape, Wreszinski, 
op. cit, m, Taf. 65. . . 

2 One offers a child to the conqueror. For this gesture I can find no parallel in other Ramesside war-scenes, 
although children are sometimes dangled over the battlements (e.g. Wreszinski, op. cit., m, ‘Taf. 58, 145). 
Presentation of infants as depicted here is found in Theban tombs, c.g, Davies, Menkheperrasonh (1933), pl. tw. 

1} For this unusual and striking pose, cf. a scene at Medinet Habu, Epigr. Survey, Med. Habu, 11, pl. 87. 
It has been suggested (Helck, Beziehungen, 248 and notes) that in fact this scene and others may actually be 

ies of nes of Ramesses IT. 
re Gekind vbias ‘ioulden are scratches that may once conceivably have been hieroglyphs, now illegible. 

$ So, rather than fnr with IWb., if Albright’s suggested etymology (a Canaanite *dalfu) has any validity; cf. 

" eae daz ey rt, bi —fy s KIX, A, 15. 
ie ete os tilta in the respective syllabic transcriptions of Albright, Vocalization, 63, XIX, D, and Helck, 

exichungen, §95, 602. 

- . Pcliated by me. So, with Miller, Egyptol. Researches, 1, 105, fig. gta, and not Ormarym with Wreszinski, 
Pres . 3 T af. s4a (and 1 felck, op. cit. 222, 111). Areva may possibly be the same as Orem identified by 
Helck, ah cit., S231, 20, with El-Qalamun, 6 kin. south-west of Tripoli. 

& Simons, Mandbook, List XXIII, 43, pp- 157/9 (collated). 

C fea ! 
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appearings. In the first cartouche, Matet is enthroned and grasps the wsr, not squatting 
(<4) as Kuentz gives. 
IV. Behind the king. 

All protection, life, stability (and) dominion attend him. The final nb after h:-f seems 
FE. .J. ET 






¢. I 
ef) Ake 
Fic. 4. Texts of Scenes E and G. 
meaningless in this tag; perhaps it simply serves to enforce visual conformity upon 

the group (as each preceding group ends with mb), 

V. Over chariot-team. 
First great horse of His Majesty, Happy Day*, belonging to the® stable of Usimarér 
Setepenrét beloved of Amiin. 
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(a) This refers to only one of the two horses, not the span; cf. Gardiner, The Kadesh 
Inscriptions of Ramesses IT (1960), 18. I have found no other example of Hrw nfr as 
a horse-name in Ramesside war-scenes. 

(5) So, without the rs, ‘great’, that often qualifies 7h in these contexts. 


Scene F 

Description (plate V1): As in Scene E, two forts at right. The upper one contains sup- 
pliant Asiatics, while the lower one is already abandoned, with doorways askew. Facing 
them, the king (wearing asimple lappet wig) stands in the centre of the scene brandishing 
a bow in his left hand and a khopesh- sword in his uplifted right. Behind him at the left 
waits his chariot-team. One prince bows to the king from beside the chariot, while two 
others hold the horses. Armed like the men of Scene E (but with spears), two files of 
nine soldiers each advance towards the king, one file above the chariot, the other below it. 
Texts (fig. 5): I. Rhetorical text over the upper fort. 

(1) The ruler[s|* and chiefs who know not (2) [E)‘eypt. They speak in (3) [paying 

homage (to)|* His Majesty, (4) they [magnify ?| his valour: * Thou art*(5)........... 

(6) [how great is} thy [valour]. Grant (7) [us the brea}'th of thy giving (8) [who se(rve)]f 

thy two serpent goddesses.’* 

(a) For restorations, see fig. 5. Very little is missing in lines 1 (of wrw) and 2 (of 
hmw kmt), thus controlling the possibility of restorations for the rest, e.g. just room for 
radicals of the verb at the beginning of line 3, to follow m (1.2.) and to take the surviving 
determinatives (see next note). 

(b) The determinative ‘] indicates some word for praising, adoring, making obeisance 
or the like. The apparent traces of == indicate the lost verb as sw. Compare the 
legend to a presentation-scene of Sethos I at Karnak, over prisoners:! (z) ‘the chiefs of 
foreign lands who know not Egypt (hmw Kmt)..... CF) Accigisiers ee say, magnifying 
(ss) His Majesty and (4) praising (sw35) his victories, ‘Hail to thee......’. . Also, praising 
(sw38) this god (Med. Habu, 1, pl. 43, 20). 

(c) If sn above phiy-7 is suffix to a verb now lost, one may restore something like sr: 
‘magnify’. Compare the Karnak legend cited in note (5) above; also in a rhetorical 
legend (last line) in the ‘Karnak Series’, Amiin ts one who ‘magnified his (R's) valour’ 4 

(d) Tw-k begins the words of the suppliants ; what line 5 contained is beyond restoring. 
In a similar speech, Ramesses III is addressed as “Thou art Ret, O goodly ruler’ (Med. 
Habu, 11, pl. 100, line 20, cf. Edgerton-Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses II, 105). 

(e) I venture as a suggestion [ci-zey ph]ty-k; = is clear, and » possible. Compare 
exactly this phraseology before the phrase imi n-n tiw n didi(-k) over the prisoners in the 
presentation-scene in the Karnak Series, Wreszinsk1, op. cit. 11, Taf. 56a (line 5 of legend). 

An alternative would be [wr ph]ty-k, e.g. Med. Habu, 1, pl. 43, 21; 44, 19. 

({f) Restorations already appositely indicated by Kuentz, Ann. Serv. 22 (1922), 234, 

' North wall, great Hypostyle Hall, on bottom register and to left (east) of doorway and heraldic scene, 


Sander-Hansen, Historische Jnschriften der 19. Dynastie (Bibl. Aeg. tv, 1933), 6-7. 
? Wreszinski, Atlas u, Taf. 56a, over first chariot from night. 
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n, 1, quoting Blackman, Temple of Derr, p. 21. As [bsk] has no suffix-subject, perhaps 
one may understand it as a participle; likewise the Derr example. For b:/-n, ‘that we 
may serve’, in this context, see Med. Habu, 1, pl. 11, 11 (bottom row of captives), 





a is aah 


Fic. 5. Texts of Scene F. 

(g) wdty for w(s)dty, ‘the twin uraei’. Besides Med. Habu, 1, pl. 11, 11, cf. the exam- 
ples given in the autographed Belegstellen to Wb. 1, 269, 1 that show the same use of 
wd for wd in the Ramesside period. 

IJ. Upper fort. 
“The town, which the mighty arm of Pharaoh, L.P.H., plundered, of *\[p]k°. 
(a) This legend is palimpsest. As far as can be traced with any certainty (down to 
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hps) the original legend corresponded to the later one and faced the same way (to left) 
but was written in smaller hieroglyphs. Unfortunately, the original place-name cannot 
be recovered, Kuentz distinguished Ao BvT (sic). I had difficulty in seeing these, 
unless the last sign is the vertical stroke running up across » into the base of ||. The 
remains of a sign (bird?) can be seen under the ‘L.P.H.’ 

(6) The later name seems quite certain. The head of zw is clearly visible, and the sign 
lost in front of it was small, not a full height. In the syllabic orthography, a small sign 
plus w gives a choice between pw, nw (o), kw and tw. From theoretical pk, Jnk, Tkk, 
Itk, the obvious choice is 7pk, *Aphek, which occurs on the same register as Armyn 
not only here, but also—identically spelt'—in the top register of the Karnak series 
(second scene to left (west) of door, upper fort).? 

III. Lower fort. 

The town, which Hs Majesty plundered, of .... ..t. 

One low group or sign is probably lost DeEweeD) mn and the line of battlements that 
cuts across the text. The last group is clearly 25 #, followed by \~ with scratches 
(accidental) over ex. In the space between the break and ¢ can be seen some uncertain 
marks. One possibility is plural strokes under a low, broad sign: either ti again or 
more likely (|. ‘This would give [!] -n-t. 

IV. Above the king, Cartouches of Ramesses II as in E. III. 
V. Behind the King. Tags as in E. IV. 
VI. Prince by chariot. 

(z) Real Scribe of the King whom he loves, Overseer af Horse (2) of the Lord of the Two 

Lands, First (3) Charioteer of His Majesty, King’s Son whom he loves, (4) Ré-hir- 

wenmif. 

Ré-hir-wenmif, more commonly Pré‘-hir-wenmif, is the third son of Ramesses I in 
the Ramesseum and Luxor lists.‘ 


VII. Over chariot-team. 
First great horse of His Majesty, [ .....] belonging to the great stable of Usimaréer 
Setepenr& beloved of Amiin. Name is lost entirely. 

VIII. Princes holding the horses. 
(r) Bodily King’s Son, First Charioteer of (2) His Majesty, Mentu-hir-khopshef. (3) 
Bodily King’s Son whom he loves, Merenptah. 


t Collated by me, Wreszinski, op. cit., Taf. 54a right, shows only the group /, but I saw sufficient traces of 
pt and &r; cf. also Moller, Eg. Researches, U1, 105, hg. 31p, for w of pro (not Are). 

3 Simons, op. cit., List XXIII, 30 would restore in that list (on ‘context’) 'J[pk] from parallel "pk in List 
XMXVII, 80; cf. his p. 159. | 

3 Ramesseum (only preserved now in N. list): Lepsius, Denkm., 11, 168b; Porter-Moss, 1, 154 (37). 
Luxor, twice (once destroyed, all but tithe): Daressy, Rec. trav. 14 (1892), 31, 32. Other references, Gauthier, 
Livre des Rois, 11, 83-84. This prince's main titles seem to be Overseer of Horse and First Charioteer of 
His Majesty. ‘The numbering of sons used here ts that of the main lists: it does not allow for the s7-mstwo tpy 
Amen-hir-wenmif of Beit el-Wali. If he is not identical with Amen-hir-khopshef (J. J. Janssen, Chron. 
d’Eg. 38/no. 75 (1963), 33 0. 2), then perhaps he died very carly in his father’s reign and was omitted from the 
great lists. 
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The fifth and thirteenth sons of the lists;! Merenptah, of course, eventually became 

king. 
Scene G 

Description: As in E and F, two forts at right, both full of suppliant Asiatics. ‘The out- 
lines of the lower fort are badly worn. From the left, Ramesses II charges in his chariot 
at full gallop over the bodies of his foes, with his bow at full stretch, ready to release an 
arrow.* Over him, a solar disk with uraei. Between the head of the king and the forts, 
the top of the scene is lost from the horses’ heads upwards. The left edge is concealed 
behind the mosque stairway. 
Texts (fig. 4): I. Upper fort. 

Town which ........ plundered ....... Traces of the place-name subsist, but are 

virtually impossible to read. Further scrutiny with the help of a ladder by day and 

night (using a lamp) might yield something. 
II. Lower fort. 

Town which ...... plundered ......... Everything else is worn away. 
ITI. Over chariot-team. 

First great horse of |His| Majesty, Amin is Victorious,* belonging to the great stable of 

[Usimarér Setepenré beloved of Amiin). 

(a) This horse-name does not seem to occur elsewhere. 

scene H 

Scene H is, like D, still buried under the stairway. These two scenes have been given 
letters in the hope that some day the present stairway may be replaced by ‘flying’ 
metal steps, enabling the scenes still buried to be cleared, studied, and published. 


General Commentary 
Nature of the Scenes 

The layout of this section of the wall appears to follow the general pattern of Nine- 
teenth Dynasty war-reliefs, especially that of the contemporary Karnak series. This 
last series and the corresponding series of Sethos I on the north wall of the great Hypo- 
style Hall show one basic arrangement, moving inwards from the ends of the wall to the 
central doorway (cf. n. 1, p. 48 above). 

In the scenes of Sethos I, the division on the wall west of the doorway is clearly one 
register for each campaign: Hittite, Libyan, Amurru. East of the doorway, the top regis- 
ter is lost, and it is a moot point whether the middle register belongs to the same cam- 
paign of Year 1 that is illustrated by the bottom register and commemorated by the larger 
Beth Shan stela of Sethos I.3 But in the corresponding Karnak series of Ramesses II, 

' See Gauthier, op. cit., go-g1, 94-96, respectively for these two princes. 

2 For a closely similar scene (but facing the opposite way), see the third scene from the left (west), middle 
reg., Karnak series, Wreszinski, Atlas, 1, Taf. 55; Porter—Moss, 11, 23 (68). 

4 For the wars of Sethos I, see Faulkner, JEA 33 (1947), 34-39; Helck, Beziehungen, 200-4 and refs. If 
one insists on making the capture of Yenoam in the Karnak reliefs the same incident as the drive on Yenoam in 
the Beth Shan stela, then the Karnak middle register (east side) must be of the same date and campaign as 


the events of year 1 in the bottom register. But there is the nagging possibility that Yenoam could easily 
have featured not only in the campaign of year 1 but also in some subsequent campaign, | 
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the entire set of scenes seems quite amorphous, and it is impossible at present to attri- 
bute them to distinct campaigns with any confidence. For example, one might suggest 
that the middle register to the west of the Hypostyle Hall’s south door constitutes 
an extract from one campaign: three battle-scenes, each against two forts; presenta- 
tion of resulting prisoners to Amin, But what can be said for the registers above and 
below this one? The top register simply has a series of five battle-scenes—no bringing 
back of prisoners, no presentation to Amin or fellow deities. Without such a finale, can 
this rank as a separate campaign? The bottom register has three separate ‘final’ scenes: 
the king leads off prisoners from the battlefield ; he leads files of them home in triumph; 
he then presents them to Amin, But to all these tokens of success there corresponds 
only one battle-scene against two forts. Can this register rank as the record of a separate 
campaign, mentioning only two toponyms, despite the full-scale triumph-scenes? If 
one followed the analogy of the scenes of Sethos I, one might assume either two or three 
separate campaigns according as one used either the presentation-scenes or the register 
as criterion for the number of campaigns. While it appears that two names—Armyn and 
7Tpk—are common to a single register both in the Karnak series and on the east wall at 
Luxor (top register in each case), yet this seems to afford no adequate support for 
a theory relating campaigns to war-scenes such as these. In contrast to Sethos I, Rames- 
ses IT, one feels, has merely filled three registers of wall with assorted * captures’ from 
his Syrian campaigns in general and without distinction of date or occasion. Hence 
my calling the Karnak series ‘amorphous’, for historically they are. 

On the analogy of the scenes on the north and south walls of the great Hall at Karnak 
(and of the incompletely preserved series on the west wall of Ramesses’ court at Luxor), 
one may fairly assume that the presentation of prisoners to Amun is the subject of the 
buried Scenes D and H on the east wall at Luxor, or at least of D. In its final state, 
with two registers of assorted Syrian names, this wall was very similar to the amorphous 
Karnak series of the same king. One may assume that Armyn and [pk could link 
together the top register of both the Karnak series and Luxor east wall (to which they 
are common) as each recording names from the same campaign, whenever it was.' But 
nothing more. Shabduna in the bottom register may recall either the Qadesh campaign 
or some later one. | 

But in the original state of this wall, the two registers referred to two distinct cam- 
paigning areas: the upper one to Syria, the lower one to ‘Transjordan (Moab, to be exact). 
This division is more reminiscent of the separate registers for the Hittite, Libyan, and 
Amorite campaigns of Sethos I. 

Ramesses LI in Transjordan 
1. The Luxor Reliefs 

The location of Dibon (B. IV) is well known: the site now called Dhiban 4 miles 
north of the river Arnon (Wadi Modjib), east of the Dead Sea. (See map, fig. 6.) 

! T see no plausible correlation between any of the names in the Karnak series and Luxor court cast wall on 
the one hand and the series of year 8 at the Ramesseum (Wreszinski, op. cit., 11, Taf. go-91), although the 


Dapur of the latter may perhaps date the attack on Dapur illustrated in the Hypoatyle hall of the Ramesseum 
(ibid., Taf. 107-9) and on the west wall of the Luxor forecourt (ibid., Taf. 78-89). 
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However, the same cannot be said of the B(w)trt of A. I (syllabic Butar/l(a)ta) which 1s 
described as being ‘in the land of Moab’. It is so far unknown in any other Egyptian 
text, and cuneiform data on Moab have yielded nothing to date. The pages of the Old 
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Fic. 6. Sketch-map of South Palestine. 


Testament record no such Moabite name,—no *Boter/leth or *Betor/leth or *Boter/lah 
or *Betor/lah.t But one source of much later date may offer a hint: the ‘Tabula Peutin- 
geriana, On the Roman road from Philadelphia (old Rabbath-Ammon, now Ammin) 
to Aila (Elath) at the head of the Gulf of ‘Aqaba, it names a station Raba-batora 
situated south of Amman at a distance of 62 Roman miles (just under g2 km., roughly 
57 English miles).2 Raba-batora is a double name to distinguish this Rab(b)a(th)3 from 
the better-known Rabbath-Ammon (Amman). Raba is present-day Er-Rabbeh, about 
23 km. (or 14 English miles) south of the Arnon in the heart of Moab proper. Aharoni 

' All being possible ‘Massoretic’ descendants from an older *Butar(a)}ta or *Butal(a)ta. 

* For this road and this section of the Tabula, see Y. Aharoni, Jsrael Exploration Journal 13 (1963), 30-42. 
Also P. ‘Thomsen, Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Paldstina-Veretns 40 (1917), map (Taf. 1) and pp. 34 ff., on the 
Roman roads and milestones of this region, with earlier literature. 

3 Sometimes marked on maps as Rabbath-Moab, late Greek Areopolis. 
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identifies' Batora with El-Lejjun, about g English miles (144 km.) south-east of Er 
Rabbeh. Now, Batora may philologically be identified with our B(w)trt: Butartu > 
* Botdrat > *B*térd* > Gk. Batora. But archaeologically, no Early Iron I remains 
(thirteenth century B.c.) have so far been noted at El-Lejjun.3 Thus, if the name 
Batora at Lejjun really does perpetuate that of B(w)trt, it must have been transferred 
there from an earlier site in the neighbourhood.* For A(z)trt to attract Egyptian atten- 
tion, one requires a good Early Iron I site within range of El-Lejjun and preferably a 
strong point of some strategic value not too far from the main north-south route (‘the 
King’s Highway’) through Moab. Selection of a suitable site is liable to be informed 
guesswork, but within the definition just set, perhaps Khirbet el-Medeiyina, only 
3 English miles (5 km.) north-north-east of El-Lejjun, may be worth considering. It 
has a strategic position, is located on an easily defensible spur, and shows ruins of a 
fort; most pottery from the area was Early Iron [.5 If the connexion between Batora and 
Lejjun be rejected (perhaps rather unlikely), then there might be good reason to locate 
Batora nearer to Rabba (associated with it in the Tabula) and the main north-south 
route. In that case, a site such as El-Misna‘, only 4 km. (barely 2 English miles) east- 
north-east of Er-Rabba, may be considered.® 

For Yn(?)d...in the mountain of Mrrn (syllabic Mararuna, or with / for r) I have 
no real suggestion to make at present, unless this place were perhaps on the spurs of the 
Moabite plateau to the west of the north-south road, overlooking the Dead Sea, 
2. Other Data 

The new evidence is sufficient to show that the forces of Ramesses II penetrated the 
debatable territory north of the Arnon (taking Dibon) and probably the heartland of 
Moab between the Arnon and Zered (i.e. Wadis Méjib and Hesa). One might assume 
that an Egyptian force came up via Gaza and Philistia past Gezer, turned eastward 
up the Ajalon valley, over the hills of later Judea,’ across the Jordan near Jericho and 


1 Op. cit. 3. 

a fr 1S : Tn eanen vocalic change in West Semitic (e.g. Hagur>Hasér, Siduna>Sidon, etc.), likewise 
yocalic metathesis. Then a shift of accent to the final syllable would entail reduction of the antepenultimate 
syllable. Greek did not write murmur-vowels, so in that script the antepenultimate can appear as a full 
vowel. Final ¢, of course, was early lost. 

3 Although an Early Bronze/Middle Bronze I site (late 3rd—early 2nd millennium 8.c.), Nabataean remains, 
and the Roman camp are all known there. See N. Glueck, Amual of Amer. Schools of Or. Res. 14 (1934) = 
E(xplorations in) E(astern) Plalestine) J, pp. 40 (Roman camp), 44 (Nabatacan platform), 44-45 (Early Br. 

re site). 
ae :—e that is all too familiar in the historical topography of Palestine. Compare, for example, 
Tell es-Sultan, Tulul abu el-"Alayiq, and Er-Riha as successive sites of Old Testament, New Testament, and. 
present-day ‘Jericho’ respectively. | 

§ Sce description by Glueck, op. cit., §2-§3 with fig. 22 and plate 12. On p. 52 the site is numbered 140, 
but on p. 63 (more correctly 7) as 141. (Also, on Map Ib of Annual A.S.O.R. 18/19 (1939) = EEP II, the 
site appears to be put much too far north along the south branch of the Wadi Mdjib or river Arnon). 

6 El Misna’ showed Early/Middle Bronze, Early Iron [/1], and Nabataean occupation; cf. Glueck, Annual 
A.S.O.R., 14 = EEP I, pp. 62-63 (site 137). The similarity between B(ce)trt/Batora and Batir (about 3.3 km. 
or 2} miles WSW. of Raba) is perhaps only a coincidence (cf. Ordnance Survey Map (1 250,000) of the Hashemite 
Kingdomof the Jordan (1949), Sheet 2: Karak, at 35° 42°5"E., 31° 16° N.; kindly shown me by Mr. A. R. Millard), 

7 On this line of march and ‘zone of passage’, cf. D. Baly, Geographical Companion to the Bible (1963), 92-93 
(with Map IX and fig. 1g) and 51 (top) respectively. 
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the ‘plains of Moab’ just north-east of the Dead Sea. Then it could go up onto the 
Mishor plateau and strike south to Dibon and over the Arnon to Butartu. 

But other relevant evidence needs to be considered: the claims of Ramesses II on 
Edom (or more precisely, Setir). First, the closing lines of his rhetorical stela from 
‘Tell er-Rataba in the eastern Delta describe the king as: 

Making great slaughter in the land of (the) Shasu, 
He plunders their tells, 
Slaying their (people) and building (sc. anew?) with towns bearing his name. 

The reference to tells and (re)building of settlements suggests more than mere 
nomads. Beyond the military road across the north of Sinai isthmus, the W. Palesti- 
nian Negeb is the first region where such Shasu-tells or settlements might be found.? 
For (re)building, cf. p. 67 below. More general references to subduing the Shasu in 
texts of Ramesses IT are of little help,? but the archaeological history of the Negeb 
which shows practically no settled occupation between the nineteenth and tenth cen- 
turies B.C.4 may suggest that the tells of the Shasu should be sought in another district. 
The area in question is indicated by two or three other sources from the same reign. 
One is Obelisk I at Tanis: 


Terrible and raging lion who despoils the Shasu-land, 

Who plunders the mountain of Secir with his valiant arms 
Here, Shasu ts by parallelism equated with Mount Setir, ‘which is Edom’ (cf. Genesis 
36, 8-9). The second source is a topographical list of Ramesses II at ‘Amara West in 
which the words ts Ssszv ‘Shasu land’ precede and are qualified by each one in turn of 
the six names Scr, Rin, Pysps, Yhw, Sm't, and Wrbr.6 Thus Setir is classed as being at 
least part of Shasu along with the rest. Of the other names, Grdseloff has aptly compared? 


' Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities (1906), pls. 28, 32. Cf. Gardiner, JEA 5 (1918), 267 n. 1 and FEA 10 
(1924), 89 and n. 1; Grdseloff, Revue de histoire juive en Egypte 1 (1947), 78. I render Ar-sn as ‘their people’ 
on the dubious analogy of the common locution fr nb ‘everyone’—unless ‘face(s)' is simply pars pro toto, 
The general sense is unaffected by these details. 

* Possibly seasonal settlements of tents upon ancient town-mounds, cf. Glueck, Rivers in the Desert (1959), 
114-15, 131. 

? And may not specifically refer to Transjordanian Shasu (those of Sethos I were from Sile to Canaan, and on 
(W.) Palestinian tells or hills; ef. Gardiner, Onomastica, 1, 183"). These general references include: Tanis, Obe- 
lisk V, W. face: tho made a great slaughter in the land of the Shasu(Montet-Goyon, Kémi 5 (1936), pls. 14, 32). 

Tarus, Obelisk IX, W. face: toho plunders the Shasu-land (ibid. pl. 23). 

Tanis, stela I: he has destroyed the inheritance of the Shasu-land, and made them (= the chiefs) bring their tribute 
to Egypt for ever and ever (Yoyotte, Kémi ro (1949), plate 6, line 11, cf. pp. 63, 64-65). 

Tanis, stela V: tho made a great slaughter in the land of the Shasu (id., ib., 11 (1950), plate 7, line 6, cf. p. 62). 

Tanis, stela [VIII], frag. 3:... the Shasu, taken off as ca[ptives ...] (id., ib., 12 (1952), 88, fig. 7). 

Tanis, stela IX, face B. 3: who plundered Shasu-land (id., ib., 14 (1954), 78, fig. 1, 81). 

Karnak, south of Hittite treaty and Ascalon-scene: .. . the Shasu tohom His Majesty plundered, over a file of 
prisoners (Wreszinski, Atlas, 1, Taf. 58b: collated). 

* Cf. Glueck, Hebrew Union College Annual 32 (1961), 12, 13-T4. 

* Montet-Goyon, Kémi 5 (1936), plate 3: Obelisk I, E. face; cf. Grdseloff, op cit., 98. 

* H.W. Fairman, Amarah West I: The Temple (forthcoming): see provisionally Grdseloff, op. cit., 79-83. 

7 [bid. 79-81, a, 4, d. His identification of Wrbr (OUrbil) as the Arbil of Eusebius and particularly with 
modern Irbid in Transjordan (ibid. 82-83, f) is less certain, as we have no evidence so far for Early Iron I 
occupation there (cf. G. L. Harding, The Antiquities of Jordan (1959), 54-55). 
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Rén with the Laban of Deuteronomy 1, 1 (and Libnah of Numbers 33, 20-21)! and 
Smrt with the Shime‘athites of 1 Chronicles 2, 55, all in the area of Setir/Edom, the 
Negeb, or the ‘Araba rift valley between them. Thirdly, one may cite a stela of 
Ramesses II from Gebel Shaluf.? On the right edge (among other things) «Anath says 
to the king (J) give to thee (the) Shasu-land .. . ., while line 2 on the front of the stela 
surely must be read Ark dw [n] s[rr . . .], i.e. who plundered the mountain [of] Se[rir]. 
Again, Shasu and Ser go together. 

This evidence clearly suggests? that Ramesses or troops of his raided the Negeb, the 
uplands of Se‘ir or Edom, and perhaps part of the intervening ‘Araba rift valley. If 
this be attributed to one expedition, one may assume that the Egyptians crossed the 
northern Negeb, then descended into the ‘Araba (via Scorpions’ Ascent?) and struck 
up into the hills of Setir. Ramesses II] must have done something like this, if one 
credits his words: I destroyed the Serirites among the Shasu-tribes, I plundered their 
tents of people and goods.4 

Thus we have evidence for the activity of Ramesses II (or at least of his forces) in 
both Edom and Moab. But did the undertakings in Edom and Moab form part of one 
campaign or at least two? ‘This we do not know. If both were raided on one campaign, 
one may suggest the sequence: eastwards across W. Palestine and the Jordan, then 
southwards through Moab and Edom (Setir), finally westwards across the ‘Araba’ 
and Negeb to Gaza, and home. It is possible (but less likely?) that they might have 
followed this route, but in reverse.° If Moab and Setir were invaded on different occa- 
sions, one may suggest the northern approach for Moab, and the southern one for 
Sear. At this point, perhaps I may hazard a daring suggestion concerning the Se‘irite 
campaign. In his survey of N. Edom, Glueck recorded’ a site (Early Iron age and 
Byzantine occupations) and its district that curiously enough were named Ramses, 
about 2 km. (1} English miles) north-west of ancient Bozrah (mod. Buseira), Would 
it be over-bold to suggest that in fact Ramesses II did have here—and perhaps else- 
where—a fort in his name, as the Rataba stela suggests, and that somehow the name 
stuck ever after 78 


' Not verse 18 as Grdseloff prints. 

2 Ismailia no. 2758. See Goyon, Ada 7 (1938), pls. 22 right and 21 respectively. 

} As already noted by Grdseloff, op. cit., 83. His suggestion (pp. 83-85) that the Shasu who spied on the 
Egyptians for the Hittites near Qadesh and the Shasu of P. Anastasi [, 19, 1-3 are from Se'ir 1s rather specula- 
tive, as Se'ir was only one part of ‘Shasu’. 

* Le. the semi-nomadic element, rather than the fortress-dwellers? P. Harris I, 76, g-11, cf. Grdseloff, 
S7-88. 

§ The campaign of the four kings in Genesis 14 follows such a route: straight down through Transjordan 
into Mt. Se'ir, and west across the “Araba and Negeb before returning north whence they had come. 

6 A little like the early Hebrews who went tra Sinai and the Negeb into the ‘Araba—but had to skirt round 
Edom and Moab before taking the Dibon area from the Amorites. 

? Annual A.S.O.R, 18/19 = EEP Il, 37-38, site 33 and map IIIb. 

® 7 have no great confidence in this idea; but compare the suggestion made long ago by Calice, OLZ 6 
(1903), col, 224, that ma‘ yan-mé-nephtdah in Joshua 15, 9 and 18, 1§ should be rendered not ‘spring of the waters 
of Nephtoah’, but ‘well (ma'yan) of Merenptah’ (Meéneptéah from a form like Meneptih, showing the common 
vowel-change 4>0, plus ‘furtive’ a before the laryngeal). This is plausible (cf. also Borée, Die alten Orts- 
namen Paldstinas (1930), 113-14), but doubted by some, ‘The site is now Lifta, north-west of Jerusalem. 
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The Campaigns of Ramesses IT 

It is difficult to place these Transjordanian activities within the general pattern of 
Ramesses I]’s Asiatic wars as at present known, and a summary must suffice. 

The first campaign would be that of year 4; the ‘middle’ stela at Nahr el-Kelb north 
of Beirit gives this date clearly.' 

The second campaign—explicitly so called?—1is that of year 5 in Syria that ended in 
the notorious battle of Qadesh.3 

‘Then, a campaign in year 8 in Palestine, Syria, and Phoenicia is commemorated on the 
rear face of the pylon of the Ramesseum.* 

Then comes the south stela of Ramesses II at Nahr el-Kelb, perhaps dated in year ro, 
indicating further activity in Phoenicia.3 

At some time in this general period belong the Syrian wars commemorated by the 
Karnak series of relicfs® and related scenes at Luxor,’ besides other traces.® 

However, the Egyptians had also to deal with matters nearer home, in Palestine. An 
undated scene at Karnak showing the submission of Ascalon is usually ascribed to 
Ramesses IT.° And in his year 18 is dated a stela from Beth Shan that records virtually 
no concrete facts,'° but in itself may indicate activity in that region.'' ‘This brings us to 
year 21 and the Hittite Treaty," after which dated records of warfare cease." 


1 Lepsius, Denkm., 11, 1976; Weissbach, Denkmaler u. Inschr., Miindung des Nahr el Kelb (1922), Taf. 9; 
Porter—Moss, vil, 355; 1 collated the year-number in 1961. 

2 In the Bulletin, 3; Kuentz, Bataille de Qadech, 329, and Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 23. 

1 Latest convenient study is Helck, Beztehungen, 204-39; add Montet, Revue fotiste ef asranique 18, fases, 
66-67 (1960), 109-15 and Kém 16 (1962), 76-79; A. R. Schulman, JARCE 1 (1962), 47-53. 

* Wreszinski, Atlas, 1, Taf. go-91; Simons, Handbook, 148-9; cf. Helck, op. cit., 219¢-z0 and references. The 
capture of Dapur illustrated at both Luxor and the Ramesseum may belong to this date, cf. p. 63, n. 1 above, 

Lepsius, Denkm. 11, 197 ¢ with Text, v, 390 end; Weissbach, op. cit., ‘Taf. 6; Porter—Moss, loc. cit. The 
modern motorway-cutting has made this stela a little precarious of access. 

® Porter—Moss, 1, 23-24 (66-73), cap. Wreszinski, op. cit., ‘Taf. 54—56a (incomplete). 

7 Porter—Moss, 11, 108-9, 117-25, esp. Wreszinski, op. cit., ‘Taf. 65-80. 

®* Unpublished and broken rhetorical stela from Tyre (Leclant, Ortentalia, ss 30 (1961), 394); the ‘Job 
stone’ (see below, p. 69, n. 7); and a relief of the capture of ‘Irqata at ‘Amora West (Amarah West I, forth- 
coming—my thanks go to Professor Fairman for his permission to mention this fact). 

* Porter—Moss, 11 49 (3), esp. Wreszinski, op. cit. Taf. 58 A very close scrutiny of the cartouches both in 
this scene and in the war-scenes north of the Hittite Treaty (Porter-Moss, 11, 47 (1); Wresz., Taf. 57, 57a) 
shows only the names of Merenptah usurped by Sethos I], and no recognizable traces of the names of Ramesses 
II, However, the presence of Prince Khaemwas in the scenes north of the Treaty must imply that at Meren- 
ptah's usurpation of these scenes all trace of Ramesses’ names was expunged. Presumably the same explana- 
tion holds for the Ascalon-scene; otherwise, it would have been in order to suggest that Merenptah's nome was 
original, and that the scene was an illustration of the occurrence of Ascalon on his so-called ‘Israel stela’, 

t $50, and not year 9, according to Cern¥, Eretz-Israel 5 (1955), 75°-82*; earlier references, Porter-Moss, 
VET, 379. 

" As do the far more explicit stelae of Sethos I (refs., ibid. 380, and Helck, Beztehungen, 200-1, 203). 

Last study with references, Helck, op. cit., 223-31; his paper (p. 646) on AUB, xxi, 38 appeared in 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies 17 (1963), 87-07. 

3 Tn year 34, Ramesses married a Hittite princess (Helck, op. cit., 231-2; new version of text of Abdi Simbel 
marriage-stela by Cern¥, Donadoni and Edel, ed. by Centre de Documentation sur l’Ancienne Egypte: C. 
17, 1960), and later a second such princess (Coptos stela, Petrie, Keptos, pl. 18, 1, |. 7, with an unpubl, frag- 
ment, Cairo Cat. 34511, after my own copy; Helck, 233). Of other wars of Ramesses IT, little definite is known, 
ips re ives Sherden, cf. Yoyotte, Kémi 10 (1949), 65 end, 67-69. For Nubia, cf. Fairman, JE 34 (1948), 
oand pl. Oo, I. 
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The foregoing picture may suggest that for his first ten years, Ramesses’ Asiatic acti- 
vities were concentrated on Syria and the Hittite problem. Perhaps this gave way to a 
stalemate ending in the treaty of year 21. In the meantime, in years 11-20, unrest had 
developed in Palestine (Ascalon relief; Beth Shan stela; ‘Job stone’), Perhaps one may 
also place the Edomite and Moabite undertakings within this period." 

Wider Aspects 

The new information about Egyptian activity in Moab cannot fail to be of interest 
to students of Palestinian archaeology and history, and not least for Old Testament 
studies. 

From the archaeological point of view, the Egyptian data on Palestine east of the 
Jordan support the general results obtained by Glueck from his comprehensive surveys 
of sites in that whole region.2 These surveys have shown a nearly complete lack of 
settled occupation of Transjordan (south from the Amman area) during the eighteenth 
to fourteenth centuries B.c.3 It is significant that, after the mentions of SAutu in the 
nineteenth century B.c.,4 no more clear Egyptian references to southern ‘Transjordan 
occur before the reign of Sethos I, c. 1300 B.c. 

In his time Egyptian control in northern Transjordan is evidenced by a stela of his 
from Tell es-Shihab,3 while the Shasu that troubled him from Sile to south Palestine 
may have originated not only in the Negeb and Sinai but also in the ‘Araba or further 
east. Under Ramesses II the emergence of the new kingdoms of Edom, Moab, and 
Ammon probably led to internal conflicts in Palestine on both sides of the Jordan,® and 
so to the Egyptian intervention in Moab and Edom that is the concern of this paper, 
besides continued activity further north hinted at by the rock-stela near Sa‘adiya in 
Bashan.? The new concern with southern Transjordan (Edom and Moab) was some- 
thing unheard-of in the Eighteenth Dynasty. After Ramesses I, Egypt continued to 
have intermittent contacts with this region.® 


t Te, within ¢c. 1280-1270 B.c. on the commonly accepted (and to my mind, still preferable) dates of 1290- 
1224 B.c. for Ramesses I]; or else c. 1294-1254 on Rowton's more recent choice of 1304-1235 for that king 
(Journ. Cun, Stud. 13 (1959), 1-11; JNES 19 (1960), 15-22; Hayes, CAH", 1, ch, 6, p. 19). 

2 Pyblished in his EEP J-IV’, 1934-51 (= Annual A.S.O_R., vols. 14, 15, 18/19, 25-28). See for a briefer 
account his book The Other Side of the Jordan (1940), 123 ff., 125 ff., 134 ff., 140 ff. 

1 Except in certain important or better-favoured spots (like the Amman area), cf. G. L, Harding, Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly go (1958), 10-12. Harding's Middle and Late Bronze finds in these limited areas qualify, 
but do not fundamentally alter, Glueck’s results based on very extensive work. 

* Located in the general region of later Moab, Hebrew Sheth. The parallelism in Numbers 24, 17-18 
indicates clearly that Sheth or Shutu is equivalent to Moab—cf. there, Jacob // Israel, Moab // Sheth (English 
versions, ‘tumult"), Edom // Se'ir. Cf. already Albright, BASOR 83 (1941), 34, nm. 8. Sete occurs in the 
Execration-texts (Helck, Bestehungen, 50, 5. 2, and 60, P. 52-53), and perhaps at Beni Hasan (ibid., 46). 

§ Smith, Pal. Explor. Fund Quar. St., 1901, 347 (fig.), 348 ff.; other references, Porter-Moss, vir, 383. 

6 Such as those recorded on the Beth Shan stelac of Sethos I (Pahl 1s just east of the Jordan), and compare 
the tradition of Moabite interference west of Jordan in Judges 3, 12 ff., not to mention Midianite inroads 
(Judges 6, 1-6). 

7 The so-called ‘Job-stone’, Erman, ZAS 31 (1893), too-1, with which should be compared Albright, 
Annual A.S.O.R. 6 (1926), 45 n. 104; other references, Porter—-Moss, vit, 353. 

* Edomite tribes of Shasu entering the E. Delta in late Dyn. XTX (P. Anastasi VI, 51-61); campaign of 
Ramesses III in Se'ir (above, p. 67 and n. 4); an Edomite prince in Egypt in David and Solomon's time 
(1 Kings 11, 14-22); part of the campaign of Shosheng I (cf. Mazar, Vetus Testamentum, Supplement-Vol. tv 
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For Old Testament studies, the new information has some bearing on the date of the 
Hebrew conquest of central ‘Transjordan and their entry into W. Palestine, not to men- 
tion the date of the Exodus.! The Old ‘Testament offers the following sequence of events: 

The Moabites occupied not only the territory between the Zered and Arnon rivers 
(Wadis Hesa and M6jib) but also at first the area north of the Arnon up to Heshbon, 
i.e. the plateau of Medeba. But then Sihon—the Amorite king of Gilead, just to the 
north of this area—conquered the Medeba plateau from the Moabites. The latter were 
thus confined to the region south of the Arnon.2 Subsequently, a new king, Balak, 
arose in Moab ;3 the Amorite defeat may well have cost his predecessor the throne. 

In Balak’s time, the Hebrews had to skirt round the well-guarded borders* of Edom 
and Moab. When they sought passage westwards, through the territory of the Amorite 
Sihon, he mobilized against them only to be defeated. ‘The invading Hebrews thus took 
over all Sihon’s realm including the ex-Moabite plateau of Medeba as far south as 
the Arnon,® it being assigned to the Reubenites. Thereafter, the Israelites penetrated 
westwards across the Jordan under Joshua. 

Now it would be highly unrealistic to have Ramesses’ forces invading the region of 
Dibon north of the Arnon once the Hebrews under Moses and Joshua had taken over this 
area ;’ and it would perhaps be preferable also not to have his campaign tangled up 
with the rather earlier activities of Sihon, It would be much more realistic to suppose 
a still earlier date for Egyptian intervention in Moab and Edom. Thus one may 
envisage the following sequence of events: (i) Perhaps in the second decade of his reign 
(and possibly still later), Ramesses IT or forces of his invaded the kingdoms of Edom 
(Se‘ir) and Moab—whether in one campaign or separately is not clear. (ii) Subsequently, 
Sihon the Amorite seized Moabite territory north of the Arnon, and (iii) Balak succeeded 
the former (and discredited ?) king of Moab. (iv) Later still, the Hebrews skirted round 
Edom and Moab, and overcame Sihon to pass westwards. Event (1) occurred some time 
in the first half of the thirteenth century B.c., but the intervals between (i) and (ii) and 
each successive event are unknown; at least several decades may be involved (except, 
perhaps, between (ii) and (iti)). 

As on other grounds the Hebrew invasion would fall into the second half of the thir- 
teenth century B.c.,? the new evidence fits into the existing picture quite well. The 
Ramesside sources for Egypt's political history and foreign relations are more often 
tantalizing than enlightening, but from time to time they yield some fresh morsels to 
fortify our understanding of that age. 

(1957), 57 f.—Negeb and across the Jordan). Also (end of Dyn. XX?) the writer of Pap. Moscow 127 (5, 5) 
envisages relations with ‘those of Setir’, see Korostovtsev, Jerattcheskti Papirus 127 (Moscow, 1961), 

' For the probable date of these episodes on the evidence known hitherto, see Douglas, Bruce, Packer, 
Tasker, and Wiseman (eds.), Neto Bible Dictionary (1962), 214-16. * See Numbers 21, 26-30. 

3 His tithe, Num. 22, 10. Num, 21, 26 speaks of a ‘former king’ who lost the area north of the Arnon. 

* Cf. Glueck, Hebrew Union College Annual 11 (1936), 142-4, and the site-details in Annual 4.5.0.R. Is 
(1935) = EEP II. Cf. also May, Hamilton, and Hunt, Oxford Bible Atlas (1962), map on p. 59. 

’ Num. 21, 11-20, cf. Judges 11, 17. | | * Num. 21, 21-25, 

? Otherwise, one might expect a mention of ‘Israel’ in the same class of records of Ramesses I] that mention 


‘Seir’ and "Moab", before its known occurrence on Merenptah's famous Israel stela, 
® For which see the reference cited in n. 1 above, 
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THE NITOCRIS ADOPTION STELA 


By RICARDO A. CAMINOS 

Tue ancient Egyptian record dealt with in the present paper is a large though incom- 
plete granite stela of the Late Period preserved in the Cairo Museum. The stela is 
inscribed with a hieroglyphic text which essentially documents the formal entrance of 
Princess Nitocris into the college of priestesses at Karnak with a view to her eventual 
accession to the supreme office of God’s Wife of Amiin. Princess Nitocris was a daughter 
of King Psammetichus I, the founder of the Twenty-sixth (Saite) Dynasty, at whose 
behest she took the veil, so to speak, in the ninth regnal year of that sovereign, which 
corresponds to 656 B.c.! 


Introductory remarks and bibliography 


The stela under consideration was unearthed by Georges Legrain while engaged in 
clearing and strengthening the western end of the great temple-complex at Karnak in 
February 1897. It was found lying face down in the forecourt of the temple of Amin 
near the triple shrine of Sethos II which, as is known, stands in the north-west corner 
of the said forecourt, The original position of the monument could not be determined 
by Legrain and still remains problematic.’ 

Transferred from the Karnak temple to the Egyptian Museum in Cairo at an un- 
recorded date, the stela was registered in 1903 in the Museum’s Journal d’entrée, 
vol. vii, under No. 36327, and is now set up in the so-called Late Period Room on the 
ground floor of the Museum.? 

The stela, which is of coarse-grained red granite,* is incomplete. ‘The upper part is 
broken off and missing. Although ragged and uneven the plane of fracture is neverthe- 
less neat and distinct in that it has no flaked or worn borders but exhibits, on the con- 
trary, a sharp, well-defined edge which is discernible in the photograph on pl. VII and 
still more clearly in the line drawing on pl. VIII.5 In its present mutilated condition 
the stela is a rectangular monolith, a large slab about 184 cm. high,® 145-5 cm. wide, 
and varying in thickness from 83 to 85 cm. ‘The volume of the block is therefore 
2°25 cubic metres with an estimated weight of 6,007°5 kilogrammes. ‘There is no way 
of ascertaining how much is lost at the top ; there can be little doubt, however, that the 


! Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs, 451, quoting Parker, Mitt. Deutsch. Inst. Katro 15, 212. 

: Legrain, ZAS 35, 12; id., Ann. Serv. 7, 56; Porter and Moss, Topographical Bibliography, 11, 11; Barguet, 
Temple d’Amon-Ré, 52 with n. 4. 3 Maspero, Guide du visiteur au Musée du Carre’, 205 (8758). 

4 On this stone see Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials’, 55. 

$ Damage suffered by the stela after its discovery and affecting the uppermost preserved line of text is 
described below, p. 76 with n. 1. 

6 ‘The maximum height is on the left end: 188-4 cm. The minimum height 1s in the centre: 179°5 cm, The 
height on the right end is 154-6 cm. 
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surviving portion now kept in the Cairo Museum represents the main body and bulk 
of the original monument. As far as can be judged from what remains only the face or 
front of the slab was dressed smooth and carved upon, the sides and back having been 
left rough, from which it may be surmised that the stela was not a free standing memorial 
but formed a panel embedded in a wall. On the left side or thickness of the stela, some 
105°5 cm. from the top and 83 cm. from the bottom, and much nearer the back than 
the face of the stone, there is a round cavity or hole about ro cm, in diameter and 12-5 cm. 
deep. The function of this obviously man-made hole is obscure to me. Legrain, ZAS 
35, 16, described it as a bolt-hole and concluded from its position that the slab had 
been ‘le montant gauche d’une porte monumentale’. 

The inscribed field, as preserved, is framed around and divided horizontally by thin 
incised lines. The width of the inscribed field between the frame lines is 138-5 cm. at 
the top and 140-4 cm. at the bottom, with margins on either side which vary from 2°5 
to 3°5 cm. The distance between the horizontal dividing lines is from 5-7 to 6 cm., 
but the last inscribed band, which is an addendum to redress an omission in the body 
of the text, is only 4-7 cm. high. The lowest framing-line is 8-5 cm. from the bottom 
of the stone. There is no trace of colour anywhere, 

Thirty-one horizontal lines of hieroglyphic text are preserved; just how many lines 
of writing are missing at the top of the stone is unknown, The uppermost hieroglyphic 
line extant, marked no. 1 on pl. VIII, is badly damaged and for the most part lost, while 
the rest of the inscription (ll. 2-31) is in an excellent state of preservation. ‘The text runs 
in the normal direction, from right to left. The hieroglyphs are cut in shallow sunk 
relief, entirely without interior detail. The style of the signs leaves much to be desired; 
they are often too thin and of ungainly appearance, the coarse grain of the stone having 
by no means helped the efforts of the rather indifferent craftsman who carved them. 
An average full-height || measures 4 cm,, while a full-breadth — averages 3-7 cm. 

Georges Legrain made the text available to scholars for the first time in ZAS 35 
(1897), 16 ff. Foran editio princeps, published with commendable dispatch, the Legrain 
copy must be deemed extremely good. It contains very few misreadings, its main 
shortcoming being the method chosen to reproduce the text, which is printed in run-on 
lines of type from the Theinhardt fount. Short excerpts from the text were included by 
Erman in his Aegyptische Chrestomathie (1904), 83 ff. Subsequently, in 1940, the text 
was reproduced in its entirety in Sander-Hansen, Das Gotteszweib des Amun, Textan- 
hang 2. Both Erman’s and Sander-Hansen’s editions are hand-drawn, but in executing 
them the authors made no effort to achieve faithful reproductions of the original; these 
editions merely reproduce the Legrain copy and therefore possess no independent value. 
There seems to be no other publication of the text; apparently the Legrain edition has 
been the basis of all work and research done on this remarkable document since its 
discovery over sixty-seven years ago. 

So far as I can determine there are only two translations of the stela in print. One, 
the earlier, is by Erman in ZAS 35, 24 ff., published in 1897. ‘The other is to be found 
in Breasted, Ancient Records, rv, §§ 935 ff., which appeared in 1906, Breasted’s English 
version is avowedly largely based on Erman’s German rendering. 
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Unanimously recognized as one of the most important records surviving from the Saite 
period, the stela has been repeatedly utilized and quoted. Scholars have on the whole 
adhered to the substance of the rendering and interpretation set forth six decades ago by 
Erman and Breasted, deviating therefrom on points of detail only. I have made full use 
of my predecessors’ works; for practical reasons I have, however, abstained both from 
giving details of my borrowings and from indicating explicitly just where my hieroglyphic 
readings or my translation or my interpretation are at variance with the readings, trans- 
lation, and interpretation of previous students of this text. Only very exceptionally have 
such discrepancies been pointed out in the commentary. Those interested in comparing 
my results are referred to the literature quoted at the foot of this page.' 

The present paper is primarily and essentially based on the direct, meticulous study 
of the original document in the Cairo Museum. The preparation of a natural-size 
facsimile copy, undertaken chiefly as a practical exercise in epigraphy and also as part of 
an inquiry into the palaeography of the Late Period, occupied me intermittently from 
1959 to 1963; the resulting facsimile is shown on a 1:4 reduction on pls. VIII-X.* 


1 "The following references are listed chronologically, ranging from 1897 to 1963: Legrain, ZAS 45, 16 ff; 
Erman, ZA5 35, 24 ff.; Maspero, Hist. anc. des peuples de Orient classique, 111, 493; Hénédite, Sur un ¢tut 
de tablette, 9 ff.: Budge, History of Egypt, vi, 206; Maspero, Ann. Serv. 5, 88 ff.; Erman, deg. Chrest., 39° ff.; 
Otto, Priester und Tempel om hellenistischen Agypten, 1, 260 n. 2; Petrie, History of Egypt, 1, 337; Legrain, 
Ann. Serv. 7, 48f., 56 £, 191 £.; Breasted, Anc. Records, tv, §§ 935-58; Buttles, The Queens of Egypt, 218 f.; 
Ranke, ZAS 44, 51; Griffith, Catalogue Dem. Pap. Rylands Library, 1, 72 ff., 78 n. 11, 89n.1; Breasted, History 
of Egypt?, 567; Steindorff, Abhand. Leipzig, 1909, 858 f.; Legrain, Hee. trav. 35, 63; Gauthier, Lrore des Rots, 1v, 
$3n.2, 84m. 2; Kuentz, BIFAO 14, 254; Daressy, Ann. Serv. 18, 30 ff.; Knight, Nile and Fordan, 315; Moret, 
Le Nil et la civilisation egyptienne, 407 f.; Hall in Cambridge Ancient History, Wl, 250, 294, 397; Roeder, Statuen 
dgyptischer Koomiginnen, 3 (cf. 1d., Melanges Maspero, 1, 435); Moret, LL Eeypte pharaonique, 547; Gauthier in 
Précis de l'histoire d' Egypte, 1, 204; Erman, Religion der Agypter, 319; Gauthier, Les Nomes d'Egypte, p. ix n. 2; 
Kees, Nachr. Géttingen, N.F. 1, 96 (cf. Sauneron and Yoyotte, BIFAO 50, 201); id., ZAS 72, 47 f.; Sander- 
Hansen, Die religifisen Texte auf dem Sarg der Anchnesneferibre, 2; id., Das Gottesweth des Amun, 10 (os. 26, 
27), 30, 43; Vandier, Religion egyptienne, 151; Zeissl, Athiopen und Assyrer in Agypten, 64, 66; Lichtheim, 
INES 7, 164; Macadam, Katea, t, Text, 119 f., 124 n. 6, 126, 128 (cf. Leclant and Yoyorte, B/FAO 51, 34 £.); 
Scharff and Moortgat, Agypten und Vorderasien im Altertum, 182; Wan Wijngaarden, Oudhetdhundige Mede- 
delingen, N.R. 32, 19 f.; Yoyotte, Rev. d'Eg. 8, 232 (cf. Christophe, Bull. Inst. d'Eg. 35, 147 1. 1); Elgood, Later 
Dynasties of Egypt, 77 £5 Cerny, Ancient Egyptian Religion, 133; Christophe, Cahiers d'histoire égyptienne, 
Sér. iv, fase. 3-4, 232 ff.; Kees, Priestertum, 266 £., 276 f., 281; Kienitz, Die politische Geschichte Agyptens, 15; 
Edwards, 8M Quart. 19, 82; Christophe, Bull. Inst. d’Eg. 45, 144, 147 with n. 1 (cf. id., BIFAO §5, 73 n. 1; 
Ann. Serv. 54, 03 with n. 5); Harguet and Leclant, Aarnak-Nord, IV, 127 f.; Otto, Agypten: Der Weg des 
Pharaonenreiches?, 233; Helck and Otto, Kleines Wort. der Aegyptologie, 125 f.; Seidl, Agyptische Rechtsge- 
schichte, 29, 50, 67; Leclant, Rev. hist. rel. 151, 130; id., JNES 13, 160 n. 32; Helck, Ferwaltung, 231 f7.; Kees, 
Mitt. Inst. fiir Orientforschung 6, 165 (cf. id., ZAS 58, 99; Vandier, Papyrus Fumilhac, 25 n. 1, 55m. 4); Drioton, 
L' Egypte pharaonique, 178 £.; Bothmer, Egyptian Sculpture of the Late Period, 15; Leclant, Montowemhat, 239, 
264, 268, 275; Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs, 354; Drioton and Vandier, Feypte*, 577 £.; Kees, 24.5 87, 62; 
Goedicke, Mitr. Deutsch. Inst. Kaire 18, 45; Parker, Sate Oracle Papyrus, 5; Vandier, Papyrus Jumilhac, 58 
with nn. 3-4; 77 f. (ef. id., Mite. Deutsch, Inst. Kairo 14, 212); Pirenne, Histoire de la civilisation de I' Egypte 
ancienné, 11, 116. 

2 The work was carried out during three full weeks in July—Aug. 1959, a week in Nov, 1960, and a week in 
Oct, 1961. In Sept. 1962 a final collation was made, and outstanding problems were rechecked and resolved 
on Jan. 23, 1963. I wish to express my deep gratitude to Dr. Victor Antun Girgis and Mr. Gamal Salem, 
Chief Keeper and Keeper of the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, for the liberal facilities of work afforded me, 
including the loan of a ladder, drawing-board, and spot-lights. Special thanks are also due to Mrs. Martha 
Hough, formerly of Pembroke College, and Mr. Carlos H, Caminos of Brown University, who painstakingly 
and accurately inked in my pencil facsimile. ‘The photograph on pl. VII was taken at Karnak shortly after the 
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Translation 


[THE BEGINNING OF THE TEXT IS LOST]... ‘...+- (1) to play the sistrum [before] himin..... 
who perceives his goodness (?) and he knows him as one heavy of wrath (also). I have acted for 
him as should be done for my father. (2) I am his first-born son, made prosperous by the father of 
the gods, fulfilling the ritual requirements of the gods; (a son) whom he begat for himself in order 
to gratify his heart. I have given to him my daughter to be God’s Wife and have endowed her 
better than those who were before her. Surely he will be gratified with her worship and protect the 
land of (3) him who gave her tohim. Nowthen, I have heard thata king's daughter is there, (a daughter 
of) the Horus Lofty-of-diadems, the good god [Taharqa], justified, whom he gave to his sister to 
be her eldest daughter and who is there as Adorer of God. I will not do what in fact should not be 
done and expel an heir from his seat, seeing that I am a king who loves (4) truth—my special abomi- 
nation is mendacity—jand that I am) a son who has protected his father, taken the inheritance of 
Geb, and united the two portions as a youth. I will give her (my daughter) to her (Taharqa’s 
daughter) to be her eldest daughter just as she (‘Taharqa's daughter) was made over to the sister of 
her father,’ 

Then they (5) pressed the forehead to the ground and gave thanks to the King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt Wahibré, may he live for ever; and they said: ‘Firmly and enduringly tll the end of 
eternity your every command will be firm and enduring. How good 1s this which God has done for 
you! How advantageous is what your father has done for you! He put (it) in the heart of him whom 
he loved that he should cause (6) his procreator to thrive upon earth, seeing that he wants your 
personality to be remembered and rejoices at men pronouncing your name: ‘lhe Horus Great-of- 
heart and King of Upper and Lower Egypt Psammetichus, may he live for ever, he made as his 
monument for his father Amiin, lord of heaven, ruler of the Ennead, the giving to him of his beloved 
eldest daughter Nitocris, (7) her fair name being Shepenwepe, to be God's Wife and play the sistrum 
to his fair face.’ 

Regnal year 9, first month of Akhet, day 28: Departure from the king’s private apartments by his 
eldest daughter clad in fine linen and adorned with new turquoise. Her attendants about her were 
many in number, (8) while marshals cleared her way. They set forth happily to the quay in order to 
head southwards for the Theban nome. The ships about her were in great numbers, the crews con- 
sisted of mighty men, all (the ships) being laden up to their gunwales with every good thing of the 
palace. (9) ‘The commander thereof was the sole friend, the nomarch of Natr-khant, generalissimo and 
chief of the harbour Samtowetefnakhte, messengers having sailed up-river to the South to arrange 
for provisions ahead of her. The sail of the mast was hoisted and the rising wind pricked his nostrils, 
(10) Her supplies were obtained from each nomarch who was in charge of his (own share of) pro- 
visions and was furnished with every good thing, namely bread, beer, oxen, fowl, vegetables, dates, 
herbs, and every good thing; and one would give (way) to the other until she reached Thebes. 

(11) Regnal year 9, second month of Akhet, day 14: Putting to land at the quay of the city of the 
gods, Thebes, Her front hawser was taken, and she found Thebes with throngs of men and crowds 
of women standing and jubilating to meet her, surrounded (12) by oxen, fowl, and abundant pro- 
visions, many in number. Thenthey said: ‘Let Nitocris, daughter of the King of Upper Egypt, come 
to the House of Amin, that he may receive her and be pleased with her. Let Shepenwepe, daughter 
of the King of Lower Egypt, come to Ipet-sut, that the gods who are in it may praise her.’ 

Firm and abiding is every monument of (13) the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Psammetichus, 
may he live for ever unto eternity. Amin, lord of heaven, king of the gods, welcomed what was made 
for him by his son the Horus Great-of-heart, may he live for ever unto eternity. Amin, ruler of the 





discovery of the stela; the print, here reproduced, is kept in the Griffith Institute, Oxford, and is published by 
the courtesy of Dr. R. L. B. Moss and the Centre of Documentation, Cairo, where the negative is lodged. 
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Ennead, praised what was made for him by his son the ‘Two-Ladies Possessor-of-rank, may he live 
for ever unto eternity. (14) Amiin, the greatest of the gods, esteemed what was made for him by his 
son the Horus-of-Gold Mighty, may he live for ever unto eternity. The requital for this from 
Amiin, the bull of his two heavens, and from Mont, lord of the Thrones of the ‘Two Lands, ts a 
million years of life, a million years of stability, and a million years of dominion; and all health and 
happiness from them is for their beloved son, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, lord of the Two 
Lands Wahibrét, (15) son of R& Psammetichus, may he live for ever unto eternity. ¢Amiin> has 
given to him <that he should be joyful> together with his soul, Horus has given to him his throne, 
and Geb has given to him his inheritance: he will be pre-eminent among the spirits of all the living; 
in fact he is the King of Upper and Lower Egypt upon the throne of Horus, a personality without 
equal (/). 

Now after she came to the God's Wife Shepenwepe, (16) the latter saw her and was pleased with 
her; she loved her more than anything and made over to her the testament which her (Shepenwepe's) 
father and her mother had executed for her; and her eldest daughter Amonirdis, daughter of King 
Taf{harqa], justified, did likewise. Their bidding was done in writing, to wit: “‘Herewith we give 
to you all our property in country and in town, You shall be established upon our throne firmly 
(17) and enduringly till the end of eternity,’ Witnesses of their bidding were all the prophets, 
priests, and friends of the temple. 

List of all the property given to her as a gift in towns and nomes of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
What His Majesty has given to her in seven nomes of Upper Egypt: 

In the district of Ninsu: an estate called (18) Iwna which is in its territory, 700 arouras of field. 

In the district of P-emdje: the place of Putowe which 1s in its territory, 300 arouras of field. 

In the district of Dwen-tanwy: the place of Kwkw which is in its territory, (19) 200 arouras of field. 

In the district of Wen: the places of Nesmin which are in its territory, 500 arouras. 

In the district of Edj6: Kay which is in its territory, 300 arouras. 

In the district of He-sekhem: the place of Harsiése which is in its territory, (20) 200 arouras. 

All this, sum-total: 1,800 arouras of field together with everything that comes forth thence in country 

and in town, together with their dry lands and their canals. 

Bread and beer to be given to her destined to the temple of Amin: 

What the fourth prophet of Amin, mayor of N6 (21) and governor of the entire Upper Egypt 
Montemhat, healthy, has to give to her: 200 deben of bread, § jin of milk, 1 cake, and 1 bundle 
of herbs in the course of every day; monthly due: 3 oxen and § geese. 

What his eldest son, the instructor of prophets in Thebes Nesptah has to give to her: 100 deben of 
bread, 2 Ain of milk, and 1 bundle of herbs in the course of every day; monthly due: (22) 15 cakes, 
10 heben of beer, and (the yield of) a 10e0-aroura field belonging to the nome of ‘Tjebu. 

What the wife of the fourth prophet of Amin Montemhat Udjarens, justified, has to give to her: 
100 deben of bread in the course of every day. 

What the first prophet of Amiin Harkhébe has to give to her: Daily due: 100 deben of bread and 
2 hin of milk; monthly due: 10 cakes, (23) 5 heben of beer, and 10 bundles of herbs. 

What the third prophet of Amin Pdamennebnestowe has to give to her: Daily due: 100 deben of 
bread and 2 Ain of milk; monthly due: 5 Aeben of beer, 10 cakes, and 10 bundles of herbs. 

Sum total: Daily due: 600 deben of bread, 11 Aim of milk, 2) cakes, and 24 bundles of herbs; 

(24) monthly due: 3 oxen, 5 geese, 20 deben of beer, and (the yield of) 100 arouras of field, 

What His Majesty has to give to her from the temple of Rét-Atum in the Hek‘adje nome in the form 
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of divine offerings instituted by His Majesty: 3 Ahar of first-class emmer after it has been offered 
in the (divine) presence, every day, and the god has been satisfied therewith. 

What has to be given to her from the temples of: Sais, 200 deben of bread: (25) Pi-Edjé, 200 deben of 
bread; Pi-Hathor-mefke, 100 deben of bread; Pi-inbwey, 50 deben of bread; Pi-neb-imu, 50 deben 
of bread; Pi-manu, 50 deben of bread: T-tat-en-Tjar, 50 deben of bread; Tanis, too dehen of 
bread; Pi-Hathér, 100 deben of bread; (26) Pu-Bast-neb-Bast, 100 deben of bread; Hat-hrib, 
200 deben of bread; Mest, 50 deben of bread; Baset, 50 deben of bread; Pi-Hershef-neb-Ninsu, 
100 deben of bread; Pi-Sopd, 100 deben of bread. 

Sum total: 1,500 deben of bread. 

What has been given to her in four nomes of Lower Egypt: 

(27) In the district of Sais: the estates of the southern bedouin which are in its territory, 360 arouras 
of field, 

In the district of Baset: 'T-tat-en-Nofrehor which is in its territory, 500 arouras of field. 

In the district of Geb: (28) Tent-tawatnuhe which is in its territory, 240 arouras. 

In the middle district of On: The-wall-of-Hory-son-of-Djedty (also) called The-wall-of-Psherin- 
mut-borne-by-Mertwebkhe (29) which is in its territory, 300 arouras. 

Total: 1,400 arouras of field (in) four nomes together with everything that comes forth hence in 

country and in town, together with their dry lands and their (30) canals. 

Sum total: 2,100 deben of bread and 3,300 arouras of field (in) eleven nomes. 

Enduring and flourishing! Without perishing nor decline eternally and for ever! 

[ADDENDUM IN SMALLER CHARACTERS] (31) In the district of Tawér: Inup together with all its people, 

all its fields, and all its property in country and in town, 


Notes on the translation 

Line 1. Read r s§¥n hr-f as in |. 7; the broken sign after the suffix -f is {\. For the 
role of the God’s Wives of Amiin as sistrum-players to the god see Sander-Hansen, 
Das Gottesweib des Amun, 24; Christophe, BIFAO 55, 75 (6 with n. 1); Leclant, Mitt. 
Deutsch, Inst. Katro, 15, 170 with n. 7. 

Following the long gap, traces and spacing suggest =>,!', ‘who perceives his 
goodness’; see, for instance, Lirk. Iv, 347, 14; Cairo 34010, 1 and 34011, 1 (Lacau, 
Steles du Nouvel Empire, 1, 1g and 22 respectively); and further examples in the 
Belegstellen to Wb. 1, 8, 3-5; 260, 2-4; also the much earlier parallels quoted by 
Goedicke, Mitt. Deutsch. Inst. Kairo, 17, 75 f.; Fischer, ZAS go, 39 (8). 

Read (¢ |}, ‘he knows him’, following Legrain’s copy confirmed by the early photo- 
graph on pl. VII, where all five characters are intact and clearly discernible.! Obviously 
the top edge was slightly injured after the discovery of the stela; the break affected the 
words r/i-f sto leaving them in the mutilated condition shown in the drawing on pl. VIII. 

Wdn bw, ‘heavy of wrath’ or else ‘oppressive of might’. For 4 as a noun often 
denoting not just ‘might’ but angry, punitive, or even vindictive power, especially of 
a god, cf. Caminos, Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, 122 (§ 192, i); ‘wrath’ is the mot juste 
and was suggested by Gardiner, JEA 48, 62 n. 3, apropos of a text which speaks of 


' ‘This is quite plain on the original print on file at the Griffith Institute: it may not be so distinct 


| on the 
half-tone reproduction on pl. VII. 
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“heavy (dns) wrath’. Note also bsco-k wdnzw, ‘your wrath (or might) is heavy’, Gardiner, 
ZAS 42, 25 (iii, 2). As a purely conjectural explanation I would suggest that brw was 
antithetic to the partially restored nfr(w), those two contrasting qualities belonging to 
one and the same god, namely Amiin, the point being that somebody or perhaps any- 
body who saw and was aware of Amiin’s benignity also knew him to be capable of wrath. 

Mi irt n (i)t-i, ‘as should be done for my father’. The speaker is King Psammetichus I; 
by ‘my father’ he probably means the god Amin. ~ is a late writing of the preposition 
miso too in |. 4 below; cf. Wb. 11, 37. For the passive participle irt expressing moral 
obligation see Gunn, Studies in Eg. Syntax, 103 (top), and Lefebvre, Grammaire?, 
§ 436, quoting mi irrt n ntr, ‘as should be done for a god’, Shipwrecked Sailor, 147. 
Contrast mi ir n Rr, ‘as was done for Ré®, apparently with no nuance of compulsion, 
in Gardiner, ZAS 42, 17 (i, 27). 

LINE 2. 53:f tpy, ‘his first-born son’, to be distinguished from s smsw or s? wr, 
‘eldest son’ alive at a given time; cf, Sethe, Die Thronwirren unter den Nachfolgern 
Kaonigs Thutmosis’ I., 59 n. 1; Wb. 111, 409, 2-3. 

Ht ntre, lit. ‘things of the gods’; a phrase denoting all that was required by the gods 
for their daily nourishment, clothing, and so on; cf. Junker, Das Gétterdekret iiber das 
Abaton, 19. 

Tr-f n-f sw, lit. “he made him for himself’, the god Amiin begat Psammetichus I for 
himself for the gratification of his heart. 

Rdi-n-i, ‘I have given’; note the presumably otiose ¢ which often occurs with finite 
forms of rd? in this inscription and elsewhere in late texts; cf. Caminos, FEA 38, 52 
(12). A sdmn-f is here followed by the sdm-f 1st sing. of shwd, ‘to enrich, endow’; cf. 
the alternation of those forms at the beginning of |. 16 and note thereon on p. 86 below, 

Lines 2-3. T's n rdi n-f st, ‘the land of him who gave her to him’, with the sing. masc, 
active participle of rdi showing an intrusive ¢ (see immediately preceding note), As an 
alternative, the ¢ may be regarded as the feminine ending of the infinitive rdit: ‘he will 
protect the land because of the giving of her to him’; for n of cause before an infinitive 
cf. n rid, ‘because of being strong’, Boeser, Beschreibung der aegypt. Sammlung in 
Leiden, 11, pl. 10, lunette 1. 9; and for the objective pronoun sf after n-f cf. Lefebvre, 
Grammaire*, § 398 in fine. For this second possibility see |. 6 of the present stela: ‘he 
made as his monument for his father Amiin rdit n-f s:t-f the giving to him of his daughter’. 

Line 3. The Horus K? f:(w) is the Ethiopian king ‘Taharqa (cf. Gauthier, Livre des 
Rois, tv, 32 ff.), whose nomen-cartouche is thoroughly erased here, as it 1s also in |. 16 
below and elsewhere; the defacing was done by order of Psammetichus II, cf. Yoyotte, 
Rev. d'Eg. 8, 215 ff. and particularly p. 223, no. 55. That the late king Taharga should 
be called ntr nfr, ‘the good god’, is noteworthy, for this epithet is applied in the vast 
majority of cases to the living Pharaoh and only in exceptional circumstances to the 
dead king.! 

Taharga’s daughter referred to here is Amonirdis (II); see below p. 86 note on 1. 16. 

Taharqa’s sister alluded to here is the God’s Wife Shepenwepe explicitly mentioned 

t Wh, tt, 361, 10-14; Peet, JEA 10, 126 n. 2; Gardiner, Miscellanea Academica Berolinensia, 52; Stock, 
Nir afr = der gute Gott?, 10 f. 
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in 1. 15 below; cf. Sander-Hansen, Das Gottesweib des Amun, 10 (No. 26); Kees, 
Priestertum, 266 f.; Macadam, Kawa, 1, Text, 121 (cf. Leclant and Yoyotte, BIFAO 
51, 35); Yoyotte, Rev. d’Eg. 8, 219 n. 1. To distinguish her from her namesakes this 
Shepenwepe, who was God’s Wife and sister of ‘Taharqa, is usually referred to in our 
literature as Shepenwepe (II); cf. Leclant, Enquétes sur les sacerdoces et les sanctuatres 
éeypliens, 3 N. 3- 

Sst-s wrt, Sher eldest daughter’, periphrastically for “her adopted daughter’; cf. 
Malinine, GLECS 6, 13 f. 

Dzwst ntr, ‘Adorer of God’; it might be thought on the strength of this passage that 
this was the title of the heiress apparent of the Amt ntr or God's Wife ;* such was not the 
case, however, as shown by other sources; cf. Zeissl, Athiopen und Assyrer in Agypten, 
67. ‘The Adorer of God alluded to here is Amonirdis (II), who is mentioned by name 
in |. 16 below. 

~ = 48 = — = =, ‘I will not do what in fact should not be done’. I am indebted 
to Goedicke for the important observation that — here is a writing of |} in the well- 
attested Late Egyptian construction mn ézo-f (r) sdm var. bniw-f(r) Sdm. For the archetype 
see the mid-Eighteenth Dynasty Paheri example quoted by Gunn, Studies in Eg. Syn- 
tax, 173 (E), also Gardiner, Grammar’, § 468, 4. For strictly Late Egyptian instances of 
this construction with occasional omission of the preposition r, as 1s the case in the 
sentence under discussion, see Erman, Neuaegyptische Grammatik?, § 752; further 
examples with ellipsis of the preposition ry are to be found in Peet, Great Tomb- 
Robberies, 11, pls. 32 (12, 8), 33 (13, 25); Cerny, JEA 27, 109 (23) = ZA 90, 14; id., 
Late Ramesside Letters, 7, 13; 73, 1. For m introducing the object of irt cf. Caminos, 
FEA 38, 54 n. 35 in fine; Jacquet-Gordon, FEA 46, 18 (1. 3); and particularly a valuable 
note by James, Hekanakhte Papers, 104, 6, brought to my attention by Goedicke. 
James points out the emphasizing function of m when used in this particular fashion 
and suggests rendering it ‘in fact’, a rendering which I have adopted here; the restrictive 
‘only’ proposed by Baer, JAOS 83, 5 n. 26, is inapplicable to the present context. For 
tm here cf. Gardiner, Grammar’, §§ 371 and 397; Lefebvre, Grammaire’, §§ 436 and 
456; the masculine expressing the meaning of the neuter is good Late Egyptian usage, 
as is the infinitive irt after tm instead of the earlier negatival complement. 

Line 4. Rdi-i n-s s, ‘I will give her to her’; Psammetichus I states here his intention 
to give his daughter Nitocris to the Adorer of God Amonirdis, ‘Taharqa’s daughter. 
Rdi shows an apparently intrusive ¢ for which see remark on l. 2 above. Note the 
second s: {| is the writing of the 3rd sing. fem. dependent pronoun in Old Egyptian, 
but it may be doubted that it occurs here as a deliberate archaism; in any case, the 
dependent pronoun which is the object of rdi stands for Psammetichus I’s daughter 
Nitocris. On the other hand, the suffix |) here governed by the datival n refers back to 
Taharqa’s daughter Amonirdis, who is the other woman spoken of in this part of the 
king’s speech. It is Amonirdis who is the subject of Psammetichus I's remarks when 
he says: ‘I have heard that a king’s daughter is there, a daughter of the Horus Lofty-of- 
diadems, the good god 'Taharqa, justified, whom he gave to his sister to be her eldest 

' ‘Thus, for instance, Sander-Hansen, Das Gotteroeth des Amun, 15. 
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daughter and who is there as Adorer of God.’ Observe that he is talking of Taharqa’s 
daughter, the reference to Taharqa’s sister being only incidental and required to explain 
the former’s position. ‘Taharqa’s daughter Amonirdis is heiress to the office of God's 
Wife, and Psammetichus I goes on speaking of her when he promises not to exclude her 
from the succession. It is again Taharqa’s daughter Amonirdis whom Psammetichus I 
has in mind when at the end of his speech he explains the sort of adoption which he 
envisages for his own daughter Nitocris, who is to be made over as eldest daughter to 
Amonirdis ‘just as she (Amonirdis) was made over to the sister (Shepenwepe) of her 
father (Taharqa)’. In other words: Psammetichus I, who is aware of just how Taharqa’s 
daughter Amonirdis stands in the college of priestesses of Amiin in Thebes, declares 
that she shall remain undisturbed as Adorer of God and adopted daughter of Shepen- 
wepe, the then God's Wife, and shall thus continue to be the heiress apparent to this 
exalted religious office. What he is then resolved to do is to give over his own daughter 
Nitocris to Amonirdis, so that Nitocris, by becoming her adopted child, should be second 
in the succession, bide her time, and in due course attain to the position of God’s Wife 
at Karnak. It is clearly to Amonirdis, not to Shepenwepe, that Nitocris is made over 
as eldest daughter or heiress by King Psammetichus I. That is the gist of the adoption 
commemorated in the stela, as I see it. Erman and Breasted took, however, another 
view, as did, explicitly or implicitly, the scholars who subsequently wrote on the subject.! 
They understood ns, ‘to her’, to mean to Taharqa’s sister Shepenwepe, thus giving a 
very different meaning to the main point of the entire document. According to them 
Psammetichus I’s move made Nitocris direct heir and successor to Shepenwepe and 
put Amonirdis out of court; on the strength of which scholars have written at length, and 
in my opinion gratuitously, about the ousting and supplanting of Taharga’s daughter 
and the Saite king’s policy of expansion southward and his tactics to do away with the 
last remnants of Ethiopic influence and authority in Upper Egypt. Such views and 
inferences are wholly unwarranted, it seems to me. Not only does the present text 
indicate clearly enough, at least as Egyptian texts go, that Psammetichus I appointed 
his daughter successor to Amonirdis, but moreover the circumstances of the case admit 
of no other interpretation. Here is a king making public profession of his uprightness, 
love of justice, and sense of duty, and giving formal assurance that he will not deprive 
the already appointed heiress to the highest religious office in the land of her succession, 
How could he then announce, literally in the same breath, a course of action to bring 
about the eviction of the said heiress in favour of his own daughter? Above all, it is 
unthinkable that such flagrant contradiction, a breach of promise so crude and damning 
to the king’s character, should have been allowed to go on permanent record in a docu- 
ment which is wholly and unreservedly encomiastic about him. Surely the stela says 
nothing of the kind. 

For © as a writing of the preposition mi see above, p. 77 note on l.1. Minnis a 
variant of mi nw, ‘like this, even as’, the latter form being much commoner; cf. the 
Belegstellen to Wo. 11, 37, 10, also Allen, Egyptian Book of the Dead Documents, 98, 


! See the literature quoted on p. 73 mn. 1 above. 
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n. v. Here mi nn is followed by sdm-f passive voice of iri, this verb being used with the 
meaning ‘to dedicate, make over’; cf. Wh. 1, 111 (xiv). 

Lines 4-5. Particle fr+-subject in anticipatory emphasis+sdm-f has always future 
or prospective reference in Middle Egyptian,' hence © ~ 7". = —, ‘then they pressed 
the forehead to the ground’, with past meaning, is perhaps to be taken as a Late- 
Egyptianism; so too © = _, ‘then they said’, in]. 12, I know of no example of just 
this construction in Late Egyptian, but the closely related Ar ¢dm-f, which in Middle 
Egyptian 1s future or at all events prospective in meaning, is found in Late Egyptian 
introducing a new incident or merely marking a new sentence in past narrative; cf. 
Gardiner, Late-Egyptian Stories, 51, 7; Peet, Great Tomb-Robberies, 11, pl. 3, 6, ll. 5 
and 11; Cerny, Late Ramesside Letters, 18, 3. The 3rd person plural pronoun refers 
back to the king’s listeners, no doubt courtiers, officials, and priests mentioned in the 
now missing top of the stela. 

LINE 5. Wh-ib-Rr, ‘Wahibré’, King Psammetichus I’s prenomen; cf, Gauthier, 
Livre des Rois, tv, 66 ff. 

Ro mn wih r hntt nhh may be taken as a composite adverbial phrase placed at the 
beginning of the sentence which it qualifies in accordance with Gardiner, Grammar’, 
§§ 145, 5 and 208; note also Il. 16-17 in the present text where the same double adver- 
bial phrase occurs in its normal collocation at the end of the sentence. The awkward- 
ness of the English ‘firmly and enduringly till the end of eternity your every command 
will be firm and enduring’ reflects a paronomasia in the original not at all distasteful to 
the Egyptians.? As an equally plausible alternative r mn wrhr hntt nhh could be rendered 
‘firm and enduring till the end of eternity!’, viewing it as an interjectional adverbial 
phrase with elliptical subject (the king to whom the speech is addressed) ;3 of the same 
kind, though with expressed postpositive subject, is the exclamation uttered by the 
priests of Heliopolis to signify their complete submission to Pitankhy’s will, before 
whom they too have prostrated themselves upon the ground: not only the words but 
also the circumstances provide a good parallel; see Schafer, Urk. 111, 40, 1-4. 

Rdi-n-f sw m ib n mr-n-f swrh-f ir sw, ‘he put (it) in the heart of him whom he loved 
that he should cause his procreator to thrive’. For the obtrusive t in the ¢dm-n-f form of 
rdi see above, note on |. 2, Sw is for the enclitic particle swt, cf. Caminos, FEA 38, 58 
(54); 1d., Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, 211 s.v. sw, particle. The noun clause swzh-f ir sq 
is the object of rdi-n-f and is separated from it by an adverbial phrase; for the word- 
order here see Gardiner, Grammar’, § 507, 2, noting particularly the example he quotes 
from Sethe, Urk. tv, 198, 5-6; for another instance of exceptional word-order in this 
stela see r Anmty-f, ‘at his nostrils’, in 1. 9 (see below, p. 83 note on II. g—10), 

Line 6. N¢t introduces a clause of cause as in |. 3 above (tt ink nsw, ‘seeing that I am 


—i 


aking’). = is in all probability the particle elsewhere written (|= or | ||_, also => or |l_, 


' Gardiner, Grammar!, § 239; note also James, Hekanakhte Papers, 105, 8. 

2 Grapow, Untersuchungen sur dgyptischen Stilistik, 117 s.v. Paronomasic; Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the 
British Museum, 1, 139 s.v. Paronomasia: also the stylistic device pointed out by Caminos, Late-Egyptian 
Miscelianies, 309 (on m moeyt nfr, ‘with good care’), adding Gunn, JEA 41, 89 (on § tt, 8). ital 

1 Lefebvre, Grammaire*, § 639; Gardiner, Grammar!, § 153 and 258. 
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here used enclitically (Gardiner, Grammar?, § 248); note that the archaic form l= of 
the same particle has a variant —, with the bolt-s, like ~ in the present passage; cf. 
Sethe, Dramatische Texte, 33; Caminos, Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, 213 s.v. sk (A 23, 
B ro). I know of no other instance of nt followed by that particle in any of its forms; 
only the particle =~ appears to have been noticed after ntt; cf, Wb. 11, 355, 3- 

In she ke-k Ui may well be for ‘name’ (cf. Gunn, BIFAO 34, 139 with n. ro), but I 
have translated it by ‘personality’, which is well attested for kt and makes good sense, 
because it seemed desirable to distinguish it from rm, ‘name’, which occurs in the next 
sentence. Similarly she ky and rm are twice found side by side in a Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty text (Il. 3 and 5), for which see Schafer, Alto 4, 155 n. 4 with pls. 1-2; while 
another stela of the same Dynasty gives shv rn and rv in juxtaposition, cf. Piehl, ZAS 
28, 107, Compare the writing U' with 4, with standard, twice in 1. 15, where it denotes 
the king’s soul in one case and possibly the king’s personality in the other; in both 
sentences, however, the text appears to be corrupt; see remark on I. 15, pp. 85 f. below. 

In Psammetichus I’s prenomen the sign for & was cut without its handle; read — 
for =. 

An almost exhaustive list, with full references, of the many records from which Nito- 
cris, Psammetichus I's eldest daughter, 1s known, will be found in Christophe, Aarnak- 
Nord, 101, 113 ff.; see also Wijngaarden, Oudheidkundige Mededelingen, §.R. 32, 15 ft.; 
Edwards, Brit. Mus. Quart, 19, 81 ff.; Monnet, Kev. d’Eg. 10, 37 ff.; Christophe, 
BIFAO 55, 65 tt. 

Line 7. R sii n hr-f nfr, ‘to play the sistrum to his fair face’; see above p. 76 note 
on |, 1, 

Het-sp, ‘regnal year’ ; forthe frequent but yet unexplained writing with ~ see Caminos, 
Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, 76 (§ 113, 4). Professor Richard A. Parker informs me that 
Psammetichus I’s regnal year 9, first month of Akhet, day 28, is March 2, 656 B.c. 

Nitocris is said to have started out from ‘the king's private apartments’ and proceeded 
with her party to the quay to embark there on the southward journey to Thebes. ‘The 
name of the locality which was the starting-point in her journey is not found in the 
surviving portion of the inscription. That it was Sais is a plausible but unascertainable 
surmise based on the knowledge that that western Delta town was Psammetichus I's 
dynastic capital. According to Strabo (xvii, 1, 23) Sais lay ‘at a distance of two schoent 
from the river’, which is either 11 or 22 kilometres," and that distance, wholly or in 
part, may be conjectured to have been covered by Nitocris and her party when ‘they 
set forth happily to the quay in order to head southward for the Theban nome’. How- 
ever, it must by no means be taken as a matter of course that Sais was the point of 
departure. Psammetichus | might conceivably have been elsewhere at that moment, 
and with him ‘the king’s private apartments’, his establishment and retinue. Memphis 
has been suggested as another possible starting-point; cf. Erman, ZAS 35, 25 n. 4; 
Bénédite, Sur un étui de tablette, 10; see, however, Legrain, Ann. Serv. 7, $7. 

=F Be, mfk(st) m mitw(2), earlier mfkst mst, ‘new turquoise’, cf. Wb. 11, 27, 55 


! Cf. Ball, Egypt in the Classical Geographers, 27 with n. *. 
Cc 2206 M 
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56, 6. ‘Turquoise is a semi-precious stone apt to deteriorate in colour and lose its sheen, 
hence the qualification ‘new’ used here and elsewhere to indicate a stone yet unaltered 
by time and still retaining its original appearance; cf. Loret, Kémi, 1, 109; Lefebvre, 
Romans et contes égyptiens, 79 n. 29; Gardiner, Peet, and Cerny, Inscriptions of Sinai, 1, 
10, Much of what has been written on the subject has to be used with caution, however, 
on account of the general misunderstanding of a crucial term in the Sinai inscription of 
Harwerré*‘, a text often quoted apropos of turquoise. For the correct meaning of the 
term and gist of that text see Goedicke, FEA 47, 155; id., Mitt. Deutsch. Inst, Kairo, 
15, 14 ff. For turquoise in ancient Egypt cf. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materialst, 404 f.; 
Harris, Lexicographical Studies, 106 ff. 

fr-s, ‘about her’, again below |. 8 in chrw fir-s, ‘the ships about her’; cf. Coptic 
gapoz, wept-, ‘about (a person)’, Crum, Dictionary, 632 b. 

LINE 8. yy is the causative sdsr, ‘to clear (way, road)’, Wb. 1v, 394, 10. 

I’p-§, ‘quay’ or similar; cf. Wb. v, 291, 16; Chassinat, Edfou, v, 351, 6; Brugsch, 
Thesaurus, u, 366, 16 and 19; further comments by Alliot, Culte d’Horus a Edfou, 
245 n. 6, 267, 483; Barguet, BIFAO 51, 110; id., Papyrus N. 3176, 41. In the Beleg- 
stellen to WW, v, 291, 16 there is a reference to Lebensmiide, 74, tp §, ‘on a lake’: one 
could add ©'= in Gardiner, JEA 38, pl. 7 (col. 69 top) with p. 16, 8. Palaeo- 
graphically the dotted channel sign finds a parallel in Petrie, Hawara, Biahmu, and 
Arsinoe, pl. 3; the § or garden-pool sign with a row of dots inside it is, however, not 
infrequent in Late Period and Ptolemaic hieroglyphics.' 

West, ‘the ‘Theban nome’; for the writing of nome names in this stela see Kees, 
ZAS 72, 46 f. 

Hr-s, ‘about her’; see note on |, 7 above, 

flew is an extremely rare word of uncertain meaning; the translation ‘gunwales’ is a 
guess and appears to have first been suggested by Budge, Dictionary, 530 a; see also 
Glanville, ZAS 68, 23 n. 2; Wb. 11, 224, 3-4. 
=», ‘thereof’; with w written out is noteworthy, for it confirms the reading rz; 
cf. Daumas, Les Moyens d’expression du grec et de 'éoyptien, 15 with n. 1. 

LINE g. =|, reads m, here preposition of predication; for the writing see Fairman, 
Ann. Serv. 43, 225 no. 175 (a), 268 note x1; similarly Drioton, Ann. Serv. 44, 1 33 (c). 

Nert fintt, lit. ‘Pomegranate tree, upper’, name of the XXth nome of Upper Egypt 
of which the capital was Na-nsw, ‘Ninsu’ or Heracleopolis Magna; cf. Gardiner, 
Onomastica, 11, 113*; Montet, Géographie, 11, 185 ff. On the writing of the nome name 
here see Kees, ZAS 72, 47 n. 1. 

Sms-trwy-tef-nht, lit. “The Uniter of the Two Lands is his strength’. On this impor- 
tant officer see Griffith, Catalogue Dem. Pap. Rylands Library, 11, 62, 72 ff., 34 n. 7, 
108 n, 8; Daressy, Ann. Serv, 18, 29 ff. Full references and summary of views on Sam- 
towetefnakhte will be found in Yoyotte, Rev. d’Eg, 8, 232 f. 

Lines 9-10. Nke r hinmty-f tew bzw, ‘the rising wind tingled or pricked his nostrils’. 
Nkr, ‘to cut, rip, scratch, prick, incise’, and the like ; demotic nkr, ‘to scrape’, hence used 


* See, for instance, Fairman, Ann. Serv. 43, 238 no. 250. 
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of carving as well as defacing, for instance, an inscription; Coptic noynep, ‘to prick, 
incise’, It occurs in a variety of contexts, yet never, it would appear, in a context in any 
way resembling the one under discussion. See Keimer, Acta Orientalia, 6, 300 ff.; 
also Griffith, Catalogue Dem. Pap. Rylands Library, 11, 363; Erichsen, Demotisches 
Glossar, 229; Crum, Dictionary, 224.a. The present passage would seem to suggest 
that as the fleet gathered way the rising wind let itself be felt on the expedition leader’s 
face or, literally, ‘at his nostrils’. On Anmty, ‘nostrils’, a term not found in medical or 
technical texts,! see Wo. m1, 376, 14-16; 377, 1; Blackman and Fairman, Miscellanea 
Gregoriana, 419 n. g2; Fairman, Ann. Serv. 43, 225 no. 175 (4), 269 note xl (¢). For 
the adverbial phrase r Anmty-f preceding the subject of the verb mkr ct. Gardiner, 
Grammari, § 507, 2. Bw, ‘to become high’, here 3rd sing. masc. old perfective. 

LinE 10. For ssp construed with m of disadvantage, ‘to receive, obtain from’, cf. Peet, 
FEA 20, 119; Gardiner, EA 27, 60 n. 7; Caminos, Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, 10, 
One wonders whether the supplies and sundry items provided by the nomarchs were 
paid for or not. I incline to think they were, and it is just possible that the present 
passage may be even explicit on this point: §sp with the meaning‘to buy, purchase’ occurs 
in a Ramesside text; cf. Gardiner, FEA 21, 143, who points out that such meaning ts 
frequent with the Coptic uywon (Crum, Dictionary, 575 @). 

Hrw, common with the meaning ‘weapons’ and often best rendered “utensils, imple- 
ments’, is actually a blanket term which, like English ‘gear, equipment, outfit’, denotes a 
set of articles of a particular kind or required for a special purpose (such as writing, sail- 
ing, outdoor entertaining, fighting a battle, having a proper burial), the nature of the 
articles being inferable from the context or explicitly defined by a genitival adjunct. ‘The 
context indicates that in the passage under discussion /rzw refers principally to items of 
food and drink needed by Nitocris and her retinue for the long upstream journey to 
Thebes, hence ‘supplies, provisions, foodstuffs’ seems to me to be the right rendering? 
despite the not very apposite determinative and my inability to quote an indubitable 
occurrence of rw with just that meaning elsewhere.4 See Wb, 111, 243, 3-15; Gardiner, 
Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, 115 with n. 3; Jéquier, Frises d’objets, 264. _ 

Hr-tp appears to be the verb ‘to command, be at the head of, be over’, here probably 
with the nuance of being in charge of, responsible for; cf. Macadam, Aawa, 1, Text, 
29 n. 22. 

"he cpr m ht nb nfrt, translated ‘furnished with every good thing’, nfrt may well have 
the meaning ‘necessary’ pointed out by Macadam, EA 25, 125; so too at the end of 
the list of items. 


! "The term for ‘nostrils’ in medical texts is msdfy, cf. Von Deines and Westendorf in Grundriss der Medizin 
der Alten Agypter, vu, part 1, 393 f.; part 2, 864 f.; Edel, ZAS 79, 88 f. 

2 For a different view see Wb. 111, 243, §, where the present occurrence of firto is taken to mean the ‘tackle’ 
of ships. Breasted, Anc. Records, 1v, § 944, translates "weapons’. _ 

3 In Turin Love-songs, 2, 9, the Arw brought out by slaves for the purpose of a garden party are picnic 
things, probably mats, light furniture, vessels, and like ‘utensils’, and may of course include foodstuffs also, 
even though the actual articles of food and drink appear to be brought out later by servants. See for the text 
Maspero, Etudes égyptiennes, 1, 227 and plate; annotated translation by Miller, Dre Liebespoesie der Alten 
Agypter, 40; Schott, Altdgyptische Liebeslieder, 60, 226. 
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fkt is old iskt, strictly ‘leeks’, also for ‘leek-like vegetables’ (alliaceous plants), and 
even perhaps ‘vegetables’ in general. I take it to be used in its generic sense here as in, 
for instance, Shipwrecked Sailor, 48, and Westcar, 9, 20. See Loret, Rec. trav. 16, 1 ff.; 
Neustupny, Archiv Orientdlni, 20, 364 ff.; Von Deines and Grapow in Grundriss der 
Medizin der Alten Agypter, v1, 12. 

Gur, ‘dates’, might conceivably be used here as a generic term for ‘sweet fruits’ or 
the like; cf. Caminos, Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, 192, with bibliography, to which add 
now Von Deines and Grapow in Grundriss der Medizin der Alten Agypter, v1, 172 ff. 

Ht nb nfrt, ‘every good thing’ or ‘every necessary thing’; see above p. 83 bottom. 

In gr we di-f n snnw-f is an emphasizing construction with future meaning in both 
Middle and Late Egyptian; cf. Gardiner, Grammar’, § 227, 2; Erman, Neuaeg. Gram- 
matik*, § 701. Nevertheless, the context makes translation ‘and one gave or would give 
way to the other’ almost mandatory; see, however, remarks by Gunn, Studies in Eg. 
Syntax, 56 (92). ‘This sentence and the passage in which it occurs suggest that Nitocris’ 
journey to ‘Uhebes was very much like a progress in the old sense of state journey. It 
was the responsibility of the prince of every nome through which she passed to provi- 
sion her and her party while they were within his territory,' and he would give way to the 
next nomarch as soon as they had moved out of his jurisdiction into the following nome. 

Lint 11. Hrt-sp, ‘regnal year’, again spelt with -; see p. 81 above, note on |. 7. 
I take it on the authority of Professor Parker that the date given here corresponds to 
March 18, 656 8.c. ‘This second date indicates that the river journey from the north to 
Thebes took sixteen days; on the unmentioned locality which was the starting-point of 
the voyage see p. 81 above, note on |. 7. 

+, wdir ts, ‘to put to land’, cf. Caminos, Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, 31 (§ 46, b). 
Daressy, Ann. Serv, 18, 31 £., arguably thought that the landing of Nitocris at Thebes 
here verbally described was illustrated by reliefs on blocks found in the temple of Mut 
at Karnak; see, however, Griffith, Catalogue Dem. Pap. Rylands Library, 11, 73 with 
n. 2; note also Drioton and Vandier, Egypte, 580, 677 f., quoting Yoyotte, Rez. d’Eg. 
8,232 f. The present passage affords a particularly clear example of di with the mean- 
ing “quay, landing-place’, cf. Posener, Litterature et politique, 89 n. 2; Baer, AOS 83, 
5 n. 30; Simpson, FARCE 2, 54 with n. 4a. 

M dimw nw try m wpt nt hmict, ‘with or consisting of throngs of men, with or con- 
sisting of crowds of women’; for the function of the preposition m here cf. Spiegel, 
ZAS 71,79 (§ 24). 

M hs-s, ‘to meet her’; cf. m hs-f, ‘(coming) to meet him’, Davies, Tomb of Rekh-mi- 
rér, 11, pl. 26, 6, quoted by Gardiner, Onomastica, 1, 160*. 

Lines 11-12. Sd-m-r m kew spdw cbt wr, ‘surrounded by oxen, fowl, and abundant 
provisions’; old pertective of the rare verb sd-m-r, lit. ‘to be tail-in-mouth’, i.e. like a 
snake biting its tail and thus forming a circle,? cf. Caminos, Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, 


' ‘The provisioning was not necessarily done gratis by the nomarchs. See remark on isp above p. 83, |. roof text, 
* Known in Egyptian iconography but not as a character in the Egyptian system of writing, the figure of a 
snake biting its tail is one of the ‘hieroglyphs’ described by Horapollo (i, 2): the symbol 


: of the Universe, 
according to him; cf. Sbordone, Hori Apollinis Hieroglyphica, 4 ff. 
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102 (§ 156, b), overlooking Goodwin, ZAS 12, 38 f.; for the literal meaning cf. ‘he shall 
triumph over you, wnn sd-k rdit m r-k your tail shall be placed in your mouth, and you 
shall chew your own skin’; Faulkner, Papyrus Bremner-Rhind, 79, 7; id., FEA 24, 44 (top). 

Line 12. Hr-sn dd-sn, “then they said’; see above p. 80 note on Il. 4-5. 

Lines 12-14. The concourse urges Nitocris-Shepenwepe to go to the Karnak 
temple to receive there the blessings of Amin and other local deities. ‘The details of 
her visit to the great temple are omitted from the narrative; only Amin’s wholehearted 
approval of what King Psammetichus I did for him (obviously the sending of his 
daughter to Thebes) is explicitly stated, from which it may be safely inferred that she 
was given a favourable reception by the great god, preliminary to the equally good 
reception she would shortly after have on the part of the God’s Wife Shepenwepe. 

LINE 13. Note the Late Period writing .—, of the word for ‘heaven’ (M4, 1, 490) in 
Amiin’s epithet ‘lord of heaven’. 

Line 14. Tszo nn, ‘the requital for this’, cf. Wh. 1, 131, 4, quoting the present passage; 
also Macadam, Kava, 1, Text, 14 n. 77. 

Kz pty-f, ‘the bull of his two heavens’, as epithet of Amiin is unknown to me else- 
where, but in another inscription of the ‘'wenty-sixth Dynasty an almost identical 
phrase, +;—i_~-, ‘the bull in his two heavens’, is found as an epithet of Rét,' Ré's 
two heavens being also mentioned in Faulkner, Papyrus Bremner-Rhind, 79,6. Some 
might object to this reading and prefer to take — = not as the dual pty but as /ry, ‘heaven’, 
for which see Wilke, ZA.S 76, 94 with n. 14; also De Wit, BIFAO 55, 117. Several 
texts explicitly mention, however, the two heavens? of a given deity; thus, for instance, 
pty-f in Mariette, Abydos, 1, pl. 52, 8; pty-k in Naville, Deir el Bahari, tv, 114, right- 
end column on left hand; pty:fy in Gauthier, La Grande Inscription dédtcatotre, 13 
col. 62. 

The epithet mb nszwt tezey, ‘lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands’, is only exceptionally 
given to Mont. Apart from the present passage one other instance is known to me, 
namely Barguet and Leclant, Karnak-Nord, 1v, 101 (18); it is not found in the many 
texts referring to Mont gathered by Legrain, BJF'AOQ 12, 75 ff., and Bisson de la Roque, 
BIFAO 40, 1 ff. | | 

LINE 16. ~,_j— i, something has been omitted in error; read perhaps ~~ 
(her) j—4~—, ‘Amiin has given to him that he should be joyful together with his 
soul’.3 For the cliché se-ib-f line ke-f cf. Mariette, Abydos, 11, 31 (1. 22); Sethe, Urk. 
1v, 564, 8; Griffith, JEA 13, pl. 40, 3; Clere, Rev. d’ Eg. 11,29 (partly restored); similarly 
with other suffixes, Naville, Deir el Bahart, 1, pl. 51 (right end); Legrain, Rec. trav. 23, 
196 (1. 8); Sethe, Urk. tv, 572, 15; see further Naville, op. cit., 1, pl. 553 11, pl. 59. 

N whm ke rf, meaning and grammar obscure. The suggested rendering ‘a personality 
(or king) without equal’ is most uncertain ; even more uncertain and questionable would 

t Sander-Hansen, Die religidsen Texte auf dem Sarg der Anchnesneferibre, 125 (416). 

2 One heaven above the earth and one below are probably meant as a rule, cf. Sethe, Amun und die Acht 
Urgitter, § 207; occasionally, however, the meaning of ‘two heavens’ may be different, cf. Sethe, Ubersetzung 
und Kommentar, tl, 104. a ? . : . ae 

2 A simpler emendation would be to read —s— joel, ‘Hu has given to him his fortune’, in parallelism 
with the next two sentences; yet the mention of the god Hu here does not seem right somehow. 
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be to ignore — and translate ‘there will be no repetition of his personality’. In any 
case the sentence is strongly reminiscent of the epithetical phrase nn (var. n) whmzvty-f 
dt, ‘there will be none to repeat him ever’ or ‘there will never be his like again’, 
for which see Gardiner in Firchow (ed.), Agyptologische Studien, 1 f., correcting Wb. 1, 
341, 1, and Caminos, 7EA 35, 59 (57); note also Otto, Gott und Mensch, 12 f. See 
particularly Sethe, Urk. Iv, 80, ro (cf. ibid. 81, 7 var. 9); Lepsius, Denk. 1, 53 
(collated); and Mariette, Abydos, 1, pl. 22, where that epithetical phrase occurs in con- 
texts similar in meaning to the passage now under discussion. For k: in the sense of 
‘personality’ see Gardiner, JEA 36, 7 n. 2. As shown by the standard => the royal Ay 
is here meant, or at any rate a soul or personality of divine nature, and it is therefore 
possible that “king’ would more adequately convey the sense of kr here; it will be remem- 
bered that A+ is used sometimes as a respectful circumlocution for Pharaoh; cf. Gardiner, 
Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, 76. 

In Shepenwepe’s cartouche the — 1s extremely flat and might be taken for the land 
sign —. On Shepenwepe see above pp. 77 f. note on |. 3. 

Line 16, For the alternation of sdm-n-f and sdm-f forms at the beginning of this line 
see Kuentz, BIFAO 14, 254. See also above p. 77, note on rdi-n-i in 1, 2. 

Imyt-pr, lit. “content of a house’, is a well-known designation of a deed of transfer 
and cession of ownership; here translated ‘testament’ in the sense of ‘will’. Seidl, Agyp- 
tische Rechtsgeschichte, 2g with n. 70, suggests “‘Hausurkunde’, but ‘house-document’ 
is a term which, unless explained and glossed over, conveys little sense to the English 
reader and is at best misleading.! Note also Kees, Nachr. Gottingen, N.F. 2, 114 ff. 

Fn(c) sts wrt Tmn-ir-di-s(t), ‘and her eldest daughter Amonirdis did likewise’. 
Hnr, lit. ‘together with’, is used here very much like a preposition of resemblance. That 
Amonirdis did exactly as Shepenwepe had done (i.e. Amonirdis also approved of 
Nitocris and made over to her her own testament) 1s shown by the 3rd and particularly 
the 1st person plural pronouns in the passage that follows: their bidding, we give, our 
property, our throne,? A very similar use of Amr has been pointed out by Sethe, Uberset- 
zung und Kommentar, 111, 278. Uhat /in(r) in the present passage does not express co- 
ordination but resemblance was already noticed, without comment, by Kuentz, BIFAO 
14, 254, for he translated ‘(Shepenwepe gave to Nitocris) par testament tout ce qu’elle 
avait hérité de son pére et de sa mére. En fit autant sa fille ainée N., fille du roi N. 
justifié,’ 

The Amonirdis daughter of the Ethiopian king Taharga mentioned here is usually 
referred to in our literature as Amonirdis (II) to distinguish her from her namesake, 
King Kashta’s daughter, generally known as Amonirdis (I). The available documenta- 
tion on Amonirdis (II) is scanty and uninformative in the extreme; moreover, it is 
not always possible to determine with certainty whether a given record refers to her or 
to her predecessor and namesake Amonirdis (I). For source materials see Barguet and 

' Cf. Seidl in Glanville (ed.), The Legacy of Egypt, 199 n. 1. 

* For a different interpretation see Leclant, Rev. fist. ref. 151, 130; id., JNES 13, 160 n. 92. To Leclant 
the use of the tst person plural pronoun is indicative of a coregency: the office of God's Wife of Aman was 


occupied jointly by Shepenwepe (11) and Amonirdis (II) the daughter of Taharqa; Leclant's view seems to be 
shared by Arkell, History of the Sudan*, 134. Note also Macadam, Katca, 1, Text, 124 n. 6; 126. 
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Leclant, Karnak-Nord, 1v, 112 with n. 4 (pls. 106 f.), 127 n. 3; cf. also Leclant, F,NES 
13, 160 n. 32. See further Sander-Hansen, Das Gottesweih des Amun, 10 under no. 26; 
Macadam, Aaa, 1, Text, 119 with n. 3, 120, 126 ff. 

The wilfully obliterated cartouche is that of ‘Taharqa; cf. p. 77 above, note on I. 3. 
Only the right end of the — sign is still discernible, much as in the Wadi Hammamat 
graffito quoted by Yoyotte, Rev. d’Ev. 8, 223 (62). 

Tr hr-sn m s§, ‘their bidding was done in writing’; for iri /ir, ‘to do the bidding’, see 
Gardiner, JEA 4, 34 n. 7. 

M §: m niwt, ‘in country and in town’, i.e. everywhere; distinctly a legal formula, 
see p. 97 below, note on |. 31. 

Line 17. Hr-sn, ‘their bidding’; see note on I. 16. 

Hmw-ntr webw smrw nb, ‘all the prophets, priests, and friends of the temple’: it is 
uncertain whether nb qualifies smrw only or all three categories of people mentioned 
here. The attestation and witnessing by these various temple functionaries of the docu- 
ment referred to in Il, 16-17 mark the end of the formal proceedings of the ‘adoption’, 
at least as far as our stela goes. It is quite likely that there were other ceremonies and 
functions, about which, however, we have no direct information. I doubt that the 
damaged beginning of the text on the statue of the Chief Steward Iba (Cairo 7. d’Ent., 
36158) refers to the ceremony of the installation of Nitocris as heir to the office of God’s 
Wife in Psammetichus I's Year 9, as stated by Breasted, Anc. Records, tv, §. 958A. Iba's 
text rather describes her actual induction into the office of God’s Wife (which took 
place at an unknown later date), or even some other stately ceremony at which she 
appeared in great pomp and style; for the text see Daressy, Ann. Serv. 5,94 ff.; Daressy’s 
copy is reproduced in Sander-Hansen, Das Gottesweib des Amun, Textanhang 3. 

oes", ‘all the property which has been or was given to her’; ‘=."~ | 4}, ‘what 
His Majesty has given or gave to her’. The verb forms involved are perfective passive 
participle and perfective relative respectively; they are here rendered by the English 
present perfect or, alternatively, past tense, because ‘His Majesty’ is undoubtedly 
Nitocris’ father King Psammetichus I who would appear, according to his statement 
in 1. 2, to have endowed her or made her wealthier (s/zvd) some time before her departure 
from Thebes. Even so, the possibility that these two verb forms should be used here 
with a prospective meaning implying obligation' cannot be wholly ruled out. In fact 
the perfective passive participle +- dative “=~ in Il. 20 (twice), 21, 22 (twice), 23, and 
24 (twice) has consistently been rendered ‘what has or is to be given to her’ on account 
of the nature of the items (bread, milk, herbs, and such) which are there apportioned 
to Nitocris and also because of the recurrent character of the stipulated contributions: 
while again =,~_ in |. 26 appears to me to refer to a land settlement already effected 
and has therefore been translated ‘what has been given to her’. In the last analysis this 
is admittedly guess-work, for there seems to be nothing in the stela to indicate unmis- 
takably the precise time-position of these verbs. 

Diw, ‘gift’; cf. Gardiner, The Chester Beatty Papyri, No. 1, 33, n. 1; id., Wilbour, u, 
118 n. I. 

! Gardiner, Grammar’, $$ 371, 759 (2, 4). 
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Ww, ‘district’, here and elsewhere in this inscription with the meaning ‘nome’ (old 
sp:t); cf. Gardiner, Wilbour, u, 40, quoting Kees, ZAS 72, 46 ff. Nn-nsw, ‘Ninsu’, 
capital of the XXth (Pomegranate tree, upper) nome of Upper Egypt; see above p. 52 
note on |. 9, also Caminos, Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, 16 (§ 25). We n Nn-nsw, ‘the 
district of Ninsu’, is tantamount to ‘the nome of Nacr-khant’; the name of the main 
town or metropolis of a nome was sometimes used for the nome itself, cf. Caminos, 
Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, 261, where the Wilbour reference ought to read 1, 49. 

Line 18. Jw-n:, ‘Iwna’; place-name unattested elsewhere, cf. Gauthier, Dict. 
géogr. 1, 54. 

Pr-mdd, ‘P-emdje’, the Oxyrhynchus of the classical authors, modern El-Bahnasa, 
on the west bank of the Bahr Yisuf, in the XIXth nome of Upper Egypt. Ww n 
Pr-mdd, ‘the district of P-emdje’, is equivalent to “the nome of the Double Sceptre’ 
(cf. above apropos of zow n Nn-nsw in |, 17). P-emdje would appear from this passage 
to have been the metropolis of the XIXth Upper Egyptian nome at least at the time of 
Psammetichus I: from Ramesside times onwards the most important town in that nome 
had been, however, Spr-mrw, ‘Spermeru’, whose exact location yet remains to be 
determined, and which the author of the great Edfu nome-list gives as the capital of 
the Double Sceptre nome. See Gardiner, Onomastica, 11, 110* f.; id., Wilbour, m1, 54 
with n. 4; also Gauthier, Dict. géogr. 11, 83; Montet, Géographie, 11, 181,183; Grohmann, 
Studien zur historischen Geographie, 42. 

T: st n Pw-tiwy, ‘the place of Putowe’, unrecorded elsewhere, cf. Gauthier, Dict. 
géogr. V, 77; for st as component of place-names see W, Iv, 3, 7. 

Dwn-rnwy, lit. ‘he of the outstretched wings’, 1s the AVIL[Ith (Falcon) nome in 
Middle Egypt, on the east bank, across the river from the town of P-emdje referred to 
above. H-nésia, modern El-Kém el-Ahmar Sawaris, appears to have been tts capital 
during the Twelfth Dynasty, but there is no way of determining whether that town was 
the nome’s metropolis under Psammetichus I also. ‘The very existence of Dwn-rnwy 
as a separate nome in its own right during that reign has been denied by Kees, who has 
unconvincingly explained away its mention in the present passage as a misreading of 
the hieratic original for Hr-dy, ‘Hardai’ (XVIIth nome of Upper Egypt)." For a recent 
discussion of the XVIIIth (Falcon) nome see Vandier, Papyrus Fumilhac, 25 ff., 77 f., 
with full retrospective literature, to which add now Montet, Géograpine, 1, 172 ff. 

T: stn Kwkzw, ‘the place of Kwkw’ ; not attested elsewhere, cf. Gauthier, Dict, géogr. v, 
+9. Fora hypothetical identification of this place see Vandier, Papyrus Jumilhac, 77 £. 

Line 19. Wat, ‘the Hare nome’, XVth of Upper Egypt, earliest capital Ww, ‘Unu’ ; 
subsequently the metropolis was a town adjoining it, Khmtin, Hermopolis Magna, the 
modern El-Ashmiinein; cf. Gardiner, Onomastica, 11, 79* ff.; Montet, Géographie, 11, 
146 ff. 

N? swt n Ns-Min, ‘the places of Nesmin’; not attested elsewhere, cf. Gauthier, Dict. 
géogr. 111, 102; V, 78. 

Wedt, ‘the Edj6 nome’, the Xth of Upper Egypt, the Aphroditopolis nome of the 


* Kees, Mitt. Inst. fiir Orientforschung 6, 165. 
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Greeks ; the complex problem of its capital or capitals is discussed at length by Gardiner, 
Onomastica, 11, 55* ff.; see further Montet, Géographie, m, 115 ff. 

Key, ‘Kay’; place-name not attested elsewhere, cf. Gauthier, Dict. géogr. ¥, 153. 

Hwt-shm, lit. ‘the Mansion of the Sistrum’, the VIIth (Sistrum) nome of Upper Egypt, 
capital He-sekhem, Diospolis Parva, on the west bank between Abydos and Dendera. See 
Gardiner, Onomastica, 11, 33* f.; Montet, Géographie, 11, 92 ff.; Fischer, J4RCE 1, 15. 

T; stn Hr-s:-ist, “the place of Harsiese’; not attested elsewhere, cf. Gauthier, Dict. 
géogr. V, 79. 

Line 20, The sum total of 1,800 arouras equals 492-30 hectares or 1,216-48 acres of 
field. The total is correct in that it represents the addition of the fields in the six districts 
listed so far; the area of the land given to Nitocris in the omitted district (‘T'awér, entered 
as a postscript in |. 31) appears to have been included in the sum-total of 3,300 arouras 
in |. 30; see below p. 96 note thereon. 

The numeral for 1,800 is followed by a legal formula which indicates the compre- 
hensiveness of the field endowment and which recurs verbatim in |. 29 of the stela and 
again, with a slight variation, in |. 31; see below p. 97 note on I. 31. 

On the perfective passive participle + dative =|, twice in this line and taken to 
convey prospective obligational meaning, see above p. 57 note on |. 17. 

Lines 20-21. The powerful ‘Theban prince Montemhat, whose long civil and priestly 
career developed under T'aharga and Psammetichus I, is here given his best-known and 
highest titles. His own name is followed by |, which fuller writings prove to be for 
snb, ‘healthy’. Found appended to Montemhat’s name and to other names elsewhere, 
the adjunct sab has long been taken to indicate that the person qualified by it is alive 
in contradistinction to another, mentioned along with him, who is dead.' Although 
apparently valid in most cases, such interpretation of sab would appear to apply rather 
lamely here in view of the context: this is a list of people who are expected to make 
periodical contributions in kind to Nitocris; it is therefore reasonable to assume that 
they all should be alive, not only the healthy Montemhat himself but also Nesptah and 
the two prophets Harkhébe and Pdamennebnestowe, even though none of these three 
is said to be smb.2 Some might suggest, however, that Montemhat is here called 
‘healthy’, that is to say ‘alive’, as opposed to his wife Udjarens who is mentioned in 
the present list as being also pledged to provide Nitocris with a certain quota of bread 
every day and who is at the same time given the epithet murt-Arw.3 It is within the 


! ‘This interpretation goes back to Devéria, Catalogue des manuscrits égyptiens au Musée du Lowvre, 92 n. 1. 
For further references see Leclant, Montovembat, 248 n. 92; Christophe, Ann. Serv. 53, 52n. 9; De Meulenaere, 
Rev. d'Eg. 12, 71 1. 6. 

2 These three individuals are mentioned again in documents drawn up several years after the events of Year g 
of Psammetichus | which are recorded in the Nitocris Adoption stela. From those later documents it tran- 
spires that the first prophet Harkhébe was still alive and in office in Year 14 of that king, while Pdamenneb- 
nestowe was probably dead or in any case retired from office by Year 14; a8 for Nesptah, he was alive as late as 
Year 17 and had by then succeeded his father Montembhat as fourth prophet of Amin and governor of Upper 
Egypt. See Parker, Sorte Oracle Papyrus, 22 (29a), 24 (33), 29 (50). 

1 For y (the type form is not accurate) a3 a writing of mt-/rtw and fem. mrrt-frte see WS. 11, 17, 16-18, 
quoting Erichsen, Acta Orientalia, 6, 272 f., where this curious writing is discussed with convincing examples 
to which Epigraphic Survey, The Bubastite Portal, pl. 20, A. = B &, could be added. 
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realm of possibility that Udjarens died in the interval between the stipulation of her 
commitment and the carving of the stela, and that her name and the particulars of her 
intended contribution were nevertheless kept on the list as a matter of record. This is 
just possible though admittedly a bit far-fetched and wholly conjectural. Unfortunately 
the ‘true-of-voice’ epithet is no safe, irrefutable criterion to decide whether a person 
bearing it is dead or alive ;! just what it means as applied to Udjarens here remains an 
open question, and likewise the exact purport of Montemhat’s epithet smb in the pas- 
sage under discussion must be left to others to determine. For Montemhat in the present 
context see Legrain, Rec. trav. 36, 63 f.; Kees, Priestertum, 277; Leclant, Montouemhat, 
239, 264, 267 £., 275; Parker, Satte Oracle Papyrus, 5, 15 (2). See also Kees, ZA'S 87, 
6o ff. 

LINE 21, =, _, another perfective passive participle+-dative presumably combining 
the notions of compulsion and futurity; see above p. $87 note on 1. 17. 

On Nesptah note particularly Parker, Saite Oracle Papyrus, 24 (33); von Beckerath, 
ZAS 87, 3 with n. 3; Kees, ZAS 87, 66, and other references quoted apropos of Mont- 
embhat in note on Il. 20-21. 

Line 22. Tr kcht Thw, ‘the nome of 'Tjebu’, exactly as in Glyptotek Ny Carlsberg 
stela A 759, |. 3 (temp. Apries), for which see Kees, ZA.S 72, 40 ff. For krht, ‘tract’, 
with the meaning ‘nome’, cf. Caminos, Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, 132 (§ 207, i1) and 
literature quoted there. Tjebu, Greek Antaeopolis, modern Qaw el-Kebir, on the east 
bank of the Nile, and regularly, though perhaps not always, the capital of the Xth 
(Cobra) nome of Upper Egypt, see Gardiner, Onomastica, 11, 49° ff.; id., Wilbour, 1, 
40 with n. 5, 57 n. 4; Montet, Géographie, 11, 116. Of considerable palaeographic 
interest is the shape given to the two sandal-hieroglyphs in the present passage; I can 
quote no parallel. 

That Nesptah should have undertaken to give Nitocris a 100-aroura (67-58-acre) 
field in the nome of ‘Tjebu every month is, of course, out of the question, particularly 
if one considers that there seems to be no time limit set on the contribution, Accord- 
ingly, either the 100-aroura field does not fall under the heading ‘monthly due’ but is 
just one single non-recurrent contribution, or else, as suggested in the translation above, 
the yield from that much farmland in the Cobra nome is what is due monthly. 

Rdit n-s, ‘what (N.) has to give to her’; see above p. 87 note on I, 17. 

Udjarens, a lady of Ethiopic descent, is the last recorded wife of the fourth prophet 
of Amun and mayor of N6 Montemhat. See Leclant, Montouemhat, 264 f. Note her 
epithet msrt-hrw and cf. above p. 89 with n, 3. 

On the first prophet of Amiin Harkhébe see Kees, Priestertum, 267, 277; Parker, 
Saite Oracle Papyrus, 29 (50); Kees, ZAS 87, 62. 

LINE 23. Rdit n-s, ‘what (N.) has to give to her’; see above p. 87 note on I. 17. 

On the third prophet of Amin Pdamennebnestowe see Parker, Saite Oracle Papyrus, 
22 (29a); Kees, ZAS 87, 64 f. 

LINE 24, 3ht stst roo, ‘(the yield of) 100 arouras of field’; see above note on |. 22. 

Rdit n-s, “what (N.) has to give to her’; see above p. 87 note on I, 17. 

' Cf. Caminos, Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, 15 (§ 24, a), quoting id., FEA 38, $8 (56). 
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M Hk:-ed m hewt-ntr nt Re-Tm, lit. ‘in (or from) Hek‘adje, from the temple of 
Ré-Atum’, shows the type of apposition discussed by Spiegel, ZA.S 71, 70 (upper; 
particularly his Abydos reference n, 3). Hek‘adje is the XI1Ith nome of Lower Egypt; 
capital On, the Greek Heliopolis. The literal meaning of Hkr-cd is uncertain, ‘le 
Souverain gaillard’ recently proposed by Montet, Géographie, 1, 155, 1s not above 
question; cf. Leclant, Orientalia, n.s. 25, 81, 85 with n. 2, overlooking Grdseloff, Ann. 
Serv. 42, 110 f. No locality of the XIIIth nome except its capital appears to have 
had a sanctuary of the sun god, therefore there can be little doubt that the temple of 
Ré-Atum mentioned in this passage is that which irrefutable archacological and 
philological evidence places at On, the nome’s metropolis. ‘The present text clearly 
refers to it as ome sanctuary, ‘the temple of Ré-Atum’, which militates against Ricke's 
contention that at On there were two separate and equally large temples for Ré«- 
Harakhti and for Atum.! 

The spelling “G* of the measure of capacity usually rendered ‘sack’ points to the 
reading he(y), earlier fer; cf. Gardiner, Wilbowr, 11, 61 n. 2. 

Siw, ‘Saw’, the Greek Sais, modern Sa el-Hagar, capital of the Vth (Neith-North) 
nome of Lower Egypt in the western Delta; Gauthier, Dict. géogr. v, 2; Montet, Géo- 
graphie, 1, 80 ff. It was the dynastic capital at the time of the events recorded in the 
Nitocris stela. The Saite bread contribution stipulated in this passage may be thought 
to have been imposed upon the temple of Neith, which was the main religious founda- 
tion at Sais, and in which Psammetichus I himself was eventually buried.* Note, how- 
ever, that within the precinct of Neith’s temple there were places of worship devoted 
to other deities,3 and these annexes or minor temples might have been called upon to 
share in the contribution. 

Line 25. Pr-Wedyt, ‘Pi-Edjo’, Buto, modern Tell el-Fara‘in in the western Delta, in 
the VIth nome of Lower Egypt. It was originally two separate towns, Pe and Dep, which 
merged in one at an early date. Gardiner, Onomastica, 1, 191", remarks that Pr- Wedyt 
in the present passage is the second oldest occurrence of this term as a substitute for 
the more ancient and much commoner appellation Pe-and-Dep; the earliest recorded 
instance of Pr-Wrdyt is in the Golénischeff Onomasticon, 5, 12, a document which ante- 
dates the Nitocris Adoption stela by about 420 years. In addition to the great sanctuary of 
the local cobra-goddess Edjé, which was the seat of an oracle rated by Herodotus (11, $3) 
as the most celebrated in all Egypt, there was at Pi-Edjé atemple of Horus and Bubastis.* 
There is no way of telling whether the 200-deben quota of bread was to be supplied by 
one of these temples only or by both of them jointly. See Gardiner, Onomastica, U1, 
187* ff., with copious references; also Montet, Géographie, 1,91; Habachi, ZAS go, 42. 


1 CF. Ricke, ZAS 71, 131 ff., whose contention was sceptically regarded by Gardiner, Onomastiea, 11, 145° £.; 
id., Wilbour, t1, 125 (§ E), 145 (§. 144). Gardiner appears to have been unaware of the strong support lent to his 
own view by the passage now under discussion. : So explicitly Strabo, xvii, 1, 18; cf. Herodotus, ii, 169. 

3 Cf. Mallet, Culte de Nett, 331., quoted by Posener, Premiere domination perse en Egypte, 14 (ac). Note also 
Ranke, Mite. Deutsch. Inst. Kaira, 12, 118 (2); Habachi, Ann. Serv, 42, 391 f.; Andrzejewski, Rocsm’k Orienta- 
listycany 25, pt. 2, 108. | 

4 Herodotus, ii, 155. Cf. Sethe in Paulys Real-Encyclopddie der class, Altertumstetssenschaft, wt, part 1 
(= 5. Halbband), 1086 ff. 
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Pr-Hwt-hr-mfk, probably hypocoristic for “house of Hathor lady of the turquoise’, 
the classical Terenuthis, modern Kém Abi Billo, near the village of Tarrana on the 
western edge of the Delta. ‘There was a temple of Hathor which might have dated back 
to Ramesses I]; it was in any case reconstructed under the Ptolemies. See Montet, 
Géographie, 1, 61 f., with literature; also Gauthier, Nomes a’ Egypte, g6; Gardiner, 
FEA 30, 35n. 6, 36 n. 1; Gardiner, Peet and Cerny, Jnser. of Sinai, 11, 3 n. j}; Yoyotte, 
Mel, Maspero, 1, fasc. 4, 144 with n. 2, 147 (§ 38); id., Rev. d’assyr. 46, 213 £. 

Pr-inhzwy, lit. ‘house of the walls’; exact location unknown, yet likely to have been in 
the western Delta in view of its position in the present roster, in which places seem to 
be given not pell-mell but in topographical order. Ranke, ZAS 44, 49, thought, prob- 
ably rightly, to have found two other mentions of it in a biographic text temp. Psam- 
metichus I; cf. Helck, Verwaltung, 231. Other identifications have been proposed, cf. 
Gauthier, Dict. géoer. 1, 81; 0, 56; Yoyotte, Rev. d’assyr. 46, 212 f. 

Pr-nb-1(;)mw, lit. “house of the lady of Imu’, modern Kém el-Hisn in the western 
Delta, capital of the [[Ird nome of Lower Egypt. There was a temple of Hathor there 
which is known from both philological and archaeological evidence; see Gauthier, 
Dict. géogr. 11, 91; id., Nomes d’ Egypte, g6 f.; Gardiner, Onomastica, 11, 170*; Montet, 
Géograpiue, 1, 57 £.; Yoyotte, Meél. Maspero, 1, fasc. 4, 147 (§ 38). 

Pr-menze, lit. “house of the western ridge’ ; exact position unknown, though very likely 
it was in the western Delta, perhaps in the IIIrd nome of Lower Egypt; thus Gauthier, 
Dict. géogr. 1, 82, and Yoyotte, Mel. Maspero, 1, fasc. 4, 146. The god Heka is known to 
have been worshipped in that particular region of the Delta; a Dendera text calls him ‘the 
great god dwelling in Pi-manu’,! which hints at his having had atemplethere. Inany case 
the Pi-manu of the Nitocris stela and that of the Dendera text are in all probability one 
and the same Delta locality, and this particular locality should be carefully distinguished 
from the Pi-manu which is mentioned in K6m Ombo and Edfu inscriptions and which 
was situated in the Upper Egyptian autonomous district ‘Horus of the West’. 

The rest of the list of bread-contributing institutions is devoted to temples in eastern 
and middle Delta localities. 

T:-rt-n-Ter, lit. ‘the dwelling or enclosure of ‘Tjel’, probably only here, calls to mind, 
though it can hardly be the same as, the well-attested P; Atm n Tor(zw), ‘the fortress of 
Tjel’, often simply T(z), “Tjel’ or ‘Sele’, modern ‘Tell el-Ahmar, near El-Qantara.3 
Nor is there any valid reason to think that ‘T-‘at-en-Tjar in the present passage is but 
a later designation of the fortified outpost variously named ‘the dwelling of the Lion’, 
‘the dwelling of Sese’, and ‘the dwelling of Ratmesse-miamiin’, which was on the road 
to Syria and could be reached by boat from ‘Tjel.* For ¢:-rt as a prefixed component 


' Lepsius, Denkm. 1v, 58 a, quoted in Belegstellen to W, 11, 29, 18, and by Yoyotte, Mel. Maspero, 1, fasc. 4, 
140 n. 3. 

? At variance in one way or another with the above statement are Gauthier, Dict. géorr. 11, 82 (which in 
turn clashes with id., Nomes d' Egypte, 62 n. 3), and Sethe, Ohersetzwng und Kommentar, v, 185. On the term 
‘autonomous (or supplementary) district’ see Gardiner, JEA 30, 36 f. 

4 Sec, however, Helck, Fertwaltung, 233. 

* For references and literature on the various localities mentioned here see Gauthier, Dict, géoer. 1, 163 (at 
variance with vi, 66); Gardiner, Onomastica, 11, z02* fi.; Caminos, Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, tit; Montet, 
Géograplue, 1, 190. 
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of place-names cf. Yoyotte, Mitt. Deutsch, Inst. Kairo, 16, 415 n. 2; just what r¢ means 
in this preformative is not always certain, for ct may denote various kinds of bounded 
spaces like a room, a house, or an enclosure; cf. Gunn and Peet, FEA 15, 168 with n. 3; 
Gardiner, Onomastica, 11, 206* f. 

Dent, “‘Tanis’, modern San el-Hagar, in the XI Vth nome of Lower Egypt. Psam- 
metichus I is known to have added to a vast temple built there by one of the last 
Shoshenks and dedicated to the Theban triad, but whether this was the particular 
sanctuary that was singled out to provide Nitocris with a 100-deben quota of bread 1s 
a question. See Gardiner, Onomastica, 11, 199* ff.; Montet, Géographie, 1, 192 tf.; 
Andrzejewski, Rocsnik Orientalistyezny 25, pt. 2, 12 ff. 

Pr-Hwt-hr, lit. “house of Hathor’, presumably the same Delta town of Pap. Anastasi 
Ill, 3, 3, for which see Caminos, Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, 80. Exact situation unknown, 

Line 26. Pr-Bestt-nbt-Bestt, lit. ‘house of Bastet, lady of Bubastis’, elsewhere 
simply Best or Pr-B:stt,' the Greek Bubastis, modern Tell Basta; XVIIIth nome of 
Lower Egypt. A divine triad made up by the cat goddess Bastet and the gods Har- 
hekenu and Atum was worshipped there. 'The main local temple was of course that of 
Bastet, but Har-hekenu had his own, though lesser, temple, and it is possible that there 
was a special building for the cult of Atum also; see Habachi, Te//! Basta, 110; Gauthier, 
Dict. géogr. 1, 75; Montet, Géographie, 1, 173 f.; Andrzejewski, op. cit., 25, pt. 2, 16. 

Hoe, fuller writings show the original reading to have been MHvt-t:-/rt-ib, see 
Wb. 111, 3; v1, 10 (s.v. Athribis); for other views cf. Montet, Geographie, 1, 119 f., with 
references, to which add Albright, FEA 23, 200 n. 4 (on p. 201). “The mansion of the 
land of the centre’ was the Greek Athribis, modern Tell Atrib, just outside the town of 
Benha, Xth (Black bull) nome of Lower Egypt. The chief temple was that of Horus 
Khentkhety; our knowledge of this and other local sanctuaries depends mainly on 
textual references rather than on archaeological evidence; cf. Bergmann, Rec. trav. 7, 
185 ff.; Gauthier, Dict. géogr. 11, 116; Jelink6va-Reymond, Les Inscriptions de la statue 
guérisseuse de Djed-her-le-sauveur, 5 n. 3, 87 0. 4, 100 n. 10; Habachi, Mitt. Deutsch, 
Inst. Kairo, 15, 71 £.; but see Fairman, JEA 46, 81 with n. 2, 

\l2ee, ‘Mest’. Except for the town determinative this place-name could be a 
writing of the word for ‘supper’. This peculiar orthography renders slightly un- 
certain the identification with JWsd in the [Xth (Busirite) nome of Lower Egypt, pro- 
posed by Daressy, Amn. Serv. 12, 213; 17, 124. The ruins of Msd are at ‘Tell Umm 
Harb, close beside the village of Tell Mustai, which has preserved the ancient name 
of the place. Ramesside blocks re-used in the Libyan period have been found there; 
they are probably the remains of the ancient local temple which, to judge from the in- 
scriptions, appears to have been dedicated to Thoth and his consort Nehem-‘away, 
though Horus and the lion god Miiisis might have also been held in honour there. See 
Edgar, Ann. Serv. 11, 164 ff.; Gauthier, Dict. géogr. 111, 62; Montet, Géographie, 1, 100 f. 

Bi:st, unidentified place, probably of some political or administrative importance 
because in |, 27 below it is used almost as a nome name, or at all events as the eponym of 
one of the four Lower Egyptian nomes in which Nitocris was. given fields. There the 

' Cf. Habachi, Tell Basta, 121. 
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text reads m ww n Bizst, ‘in the district of Baset’, with wz for ‘nome’ and in exact 
parallelism to m cz n Nn-nszo, ‘in the district (i.e. nome) of Ninsu’, and similar adver- 
bial phrases in the list of Upper Egyptian fields of Il. 17-20 and 31 of this stela, See 
Gauthier, Dict. géogr. 11, 14 (quoting Daressy, Sphinx, 14, 160, 6); Bénédite, Sur un étut 
de tablette, 10. The spelling J) },/=e is noteworthy and curiously shows the same 
ending as the immediately preceding place-name Mst. =® is hardly group-writing 
for ¢ here, but rather hints that this place-name might be also a word for food or some 
related notion. There is no evidence to justify a connexion with bst, a word which 
denotes a bread or loaf of unknown description and which occurs as a component in 
the name of a Fifth Dynasty domain.' 

Pr-Hrif-nb-Nn-nsw, lit. ‘house of Arsaphes lord of Ninsu’, Probably a locality in the 
eastern Delta or at any rate a town doubtless in Lower Egypt like the rest of the places 
mentioned in the present list; it must therefore be distinguished from the Upper 
Egyptian Ninsu or Heracleopolis Magna. The highly probable suggestion has been made 
by Ranke, ZAS 44, 49 n. 4, that Pi-Hershef-neb-Ninsu might be the Heracleopolis 
Micra mentioned by Ptolemy, Geogr. iv, 5, 24, as capital of the Sethroite nome of Lower 
Egypt to the east of the Bubastite arm of the Nile, and known also to have lain half-way 
between Tanis and Pelusium. Another name for Heracleopolis Micra appears to have 
been Sethroé or Sethrois according to classical sources.* For further identifications, 
localizations, and references see Daressy, Sphinx, 14, 163 (20); 1d., Ann. Serv. 17, 124; 
Gauthier, Diet. géogr. 1, 116; U1, 94 (top); id., Les Nomes d’Egypte, 23 ff.; Gardiner, 
Onomastica, 1, 176*, Of the local cult and of the temple or temples at the time of 
Psammetichus I which might have been called upon to contribute the 100-deben quota 
of bread to Nitocris nothing is known.? 

Pr-Spd, lit. ‘house of Sopd’, modern Saft el-Hinna, probably became the capital of 
the XXth (Arabia) nome of Lower Egypt at about the time of the Assyrian domination. 
There was a temple there dedicated to the chief local god, Sopd, a warrior-god, protector 
of the eastern frontier and worshipped as a mummified falcon. For references see 
Gauthier, Dict. géogr. 11, 127 f.; Montet, Géograpiie, 1, 206 ff.; Yoyotte, Rev. d’assyr, 
46, 214; id., Rev. d’Eg. 15, 107 f. 

On the perfective passive participle+ dative ‘= here rendered by the English 
present perfect ‘what has been given to her’, see above p. 87 note on |. 17. Unlike 
the case of the fields given to Nitocris in Upper Egypt, here no mention is made of the 
donor or donors of the fields given her in Lower Egy pt. Was the king again the donor? 

Line 27. Ww, ‘district’, with the meaning ‘nome’; cf. above p. 88 note on |. 17. 

Ww n Sew, ‘the district of Sais’, is equivalent to ‘the nome of Neith-North’: ef. 
above p. 88 note apropos of wz nm Nn-nsw in |, 17. For Sz see above p. g1 note on I. 24, 

N> Sisw rsw, ‘the southern bedouin’; there is no determinative @ to suggest that 

' Cf. Jacquet-Gordon, Noms des damaines fundratres, 359 (12), 364 (97). 

2 Cf. Moller, Clawdit Ptolemaet Geographia, 1, part 2, 712 n. 8. | 

1 It may be pointed out, for what it is worth, that according to Junker, Z4.S 75, 78 f., there was a shrine of 
Seth at Sethroé in the Old Kingdom; and many centuries later, during the Roman period, ‘the coins of the 


Sethroite nome show as its god a warrior falcon-god who was doubtless the Horus of 'Tjel’, thus Gardiner, 
Onomastica, , 176". 
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this phrase should be taken as a place-name with *{ as preformative.' ‘That southern 
Syrian bedouin should have possessed estates in the Vth nome of Lower Egypt in the 
eastern Delta is noteworthy but not surprising. The existence of a Shosu or bedouin 
settlement in the XXIInd and northernmost nome of Upper Egypt 1s attested c. 822 B.C. 
under Shoshenk III, and they, too, were laid under contribution for the benefit of Amen- 
Re; cf. Caminos, Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, 144 (§ 225, 0; § 226, g), commenting 
on mz sw n Pr-nb-Tp-ihw, ‘the bedouin of Ti-neb-Tpeéhu’. 

For x %%*! read x}%*', ‘its territory’. 

Bist, ‘Baset’, see above pp. 93 f. note on |. 26. 

T:-ct-n-Nfr-hr, apparently unattested elsewhere, cf. Gauthier, Dict. géogr. 1, 162. For 
the preformative t?-rt see above pp. 92 f. note on |. 25 apropos of T:-rt-n-Tir. There is 
no way of ascertaining just what N/r-fr stands for. ‘Kindly of face’ is as a rule a 
designation of a deity, principally Ptah and Hathor, but it may denote other gods as 
well; it may also refer to the king or the queen or be merely used as a personal name; on 
Nfr-hr cf. Wo. u, 255, 5-9; Spiegelberg, ZAS 53, 115; Ranke, Personennamen, 1, 198, 6 
with n. 1. 

Gb, ‘Geb’, an unrecorded locality, yet it must have been well known and significant 
enough to be used virtually in lieu of the nome’s name; so too Bist above. 

T-nt-ts-wet-nht, lit. ‘the one belonging to the unique one of the sycomore’, locality 
unrecorded elsewhere. “The unique one of the sycomore’ might conceivably be a 
designation of the goddess Hathar, less likely Nut; cf. W6, m1, 282, 12-15. For t- 
grt-nht cf. <'\° jy we Tpt-set, ‘the unique one of Ipet-sut’, i.e. Amen-Ré¢ (Caminos, 
Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, 24, § 37, 0); also Hwt-hr hnwt wet, “Hathor the unique 
lady’, Nelson, Ramses [I's Temple, 1, pl. 59, B, 10.2 For |’ asa prefixed component of 
place-names see Sethe, Urk. rv, 6, 2 (cf. Gunn and Gardiner, JEA 5, 50 n. 5); Gardiner, 
Ram. Adm. Documents, 70, 4 and 11; Faulkner, Wilbour, tv, 67, 71, 74£., 81, 83 f., 83-91. 

Ww hr-ib n Twnw, ‘the middle district of On’, with On or Heliopolis doubtless 
serving here as a designation of the nome (XIIIth of Lower Egypt) of which that town 
was the capital; see above p. 88 note on ww m Na-nsw in |. 17. Ww hr-ib n3 has been 
noted elsewhere, but its exact meaning remains elusive; cf. Gardiner, EA 27, 59 n. 4; 
id., Wilbour, u, 174 with n, 1. 

Lives 28-29. Sbty, ‘rampart, surrounding wall’; Gardiner, Onomastica, 11, 213", 
and for the etymology Brockelmann, Mel. Maspero, 1, 382. Here the word is part of a 
place-name, which is not uncommon,‘ though the place itself is unrecorded elsewhere; 

1 Cf. Yoyotte, Mitt. Deutsch. Inst. Katro, 16, 421 with n. 4. The present passage is undoubtedly the sole 
eource for the entry in Budge, Egyptian Dictionary, 1037 6, where the expression 1s taken to be not ethnical but 
geographical for ‘the southern deserts’: so too Gauthier, Dict. géogr. ¥, 95, quoting Budge but failing to iden- 
tify the reference. 2 Collated; Brugsch’s reading =, quoted by Gardiner, Onomastica, 11, 125", is wrong. 

3 It would seem that fr-ib n in this expression should be carefully distinguished from the rare prepositional 
phrase frr-ib-n var. fir-iby-n, ‘in the middle of’, with cither temporal or spatial meaning, for which see Camunos, 
Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, 117, § 183, adding Sander-Hansen, Die religicsen Texte auf dem Sarg der Anchnes- 
neferibre, 81 (207). For frr-i6 var. hry-ib as adjectival adjunct to topographic terms see Wild, BIFAO 54, 184; 


Montet, Geographic, 1, 39, 152. faa, aris 
+ CE. WD. 1, 96, 2; Gauthier, Dict. géogr. v, 23-26; also in Coptic, see Crum, Dictionary, 323 a, Yoyatte, 


Rev. d'Eg. 15, 108 ff. 
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ef. Gauthier, Dict. géogr. v, 25. As for the personal names involved, Hory is common 
in the New Kingdom and the Late Period, Psherinmut is likewise well attested from 
the Twenty-first Dynasty onwards, whereas Djedty and Mertwebkhe appear to occur 
only here; see Ranke, Personennamen, 1, 118 (19), 158 (19), 251 (17), 412 (11). I can find 
no trace of any of these persons in other records. 

Line 29. The sum total 1,400 arouras equals 382-90 hectares or 946-15 acres of 
field. ‘The figure 1s correct. 

The numeral for 1,400 is followed by a legal formula already met with in |. 20, The 
formula stresses the all-embracing character of the land grant and recurs in a slightly 
modified form in the last line of the inscription; see note on |. 31 below. 

Line 30. The sum total of 2,100 deben of bread undoubtedly represents the 600 
deben to be contributed daily by the five persons mentioned in Il. 21-23 plus 1,500 
deben from the temples of 15 Delta localities listed in Il. 24-26. Only the personal con- 
tributions amounting to 600 deben are explicitly described as day-by-day quotas; the 
text is silent upon the periodicity of the bread contributions from the Delta temples. 
However, if modern book-keeping practice and ways of thinking can legitimately be 
applied to this seventh-century B.C. account, it is inevitable to conclude that the 1,500 
deben of Delta bread of Il. 24-26 as well as the ultimate 2,100-deben sum total are daily 
amounts too. Converted to modern weight systems 2,100 deben equals 191-10 kilograms 
or 421-37 pounds, 

As to the land endowment, the fields in six nomes of Upper Egypt cover 1,800 arouras 
according to 1, 20 and those in four nomes of Lower Egypt add up to 1,400 arouras 
according to |. 29, which yields 3,200 arouras of field in ten nomes. Now the grand 
total in 1. 30 is 3,300 arouras of field in eleven nomes. It may be safely asserted that the 
100-aroura field in the Xth (Cobra) nome of Upper Egypt mentioned in I. 24 is not 
included in the 3,300-aroura grand total ; if that were the case the total of nomes would 
be ten, not eleven, seeing that the Xth nome has already been counted in as ‘the district 
of Edja’ in 1. 19. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the Upper Egyptian district 
of T'awér in the addendum at the bottom of the stela (1. 31) is the nome required to make 
eleven; the amount of fields in Tawér is not stated; it must have been 100 arouras, no 
doubt, if the 3,300 grand total is correct. 

For sp sn, ‘twice’, as an exclamation mark see Schott, ZAS 79, 54 ff.; Hintze, ZAS 
80, 76f. The sp-sign © occurs four times in this line: in three instances it is made as a 
ring o , as also in |. 11 above; in one case, immediately after swrd, it has wrongly been 
cut as @. The sign is given its traditional, orthodox form @ in I. 7 above. 

Nn mrhw, ‘nor decline’; on mm as a conjunction with the meaning ‘nor’, Gunn, 
Studies in Eg, Syntax, 163 (B). 

Line 31. This line is an addendum, in smaller characters, doubtless meant to com- 
plete the list of Il. 17-21, where particulars are given of fields in six different nomes 
while according to the heading the number of nomes concerned is explicitly seven, 
The postscript is unsatisfactory, at all events from our point of view. It mentions, to 
be sure, a specific locality in a particular nome of Upper Egypt and then develops rather 
redundantly the formula of endowment; that is all. It is left to the reader to guess that 
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it is fields that the text is dealing with, and as regards the area of those fields, it is also 
left unmentioned and must be calculated on the basis of the totals in Il. 20, 29, and 
30; see above, note on I. 30. If I am right in assuming that this postscript is meant to 
complete the list of Il. 17-21, then the donor of the fields in the district of Tawér is the 
king. 

On T:-wr, “Tawér’, the VIIIth (Thinite) nome of Upper Egypt, cf. Gauthier, Dict. 
géogr. V1, 11, 65 ; Montet, Géographie, 11, 99 ff. The present occurrence is palaeographically 
noteworthy, for the frame (sit venia verbo) round the fetish of Abydos is very unusual. 

Inwp is a place-name unrecorded elsewhere. 

The place names are followed by a legal formula which indicates the comprehensive- 
ness of the field endowment and which is just a variant of the one used in |. 20 and again 
in |. 29; cf. Kees, ZAS 72, 42 (on Z. 4), quoting Gunn, Ann. Serv. 27, 217, 219 f.; see 
also Massart in Mélanges bibliques André Robert, 44 with nn, 2 and 5. 


Conclusion 

The text of the Nitocris Adoption stela is straightforward enough and may on the 
whole be left to speak for itself. Such points as call for elucidation and comment have 
been dealt with in the preceding notes. Here, by way of conclusion, I shall merely 
give a running account of the narrative portion of the text according to my own inter- 
pretation of it, followed by a tabulation of Nitocris’ itemized endowment. 

Towards the middle of the seventh century B.c. King Wahibré Psamtik, otherwise 
called Psammetichus I, the founder of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, held sway over Upper 
and Lower Egypt following long years of Ethiopian rule. Sais in the western Delta was 
the dynastic capital, but Thebes continued to be the religious metropolis of the nation, 
There in Thebes the votaresses of Amiin formed a college or sisterhood which wielded 
enormous temporal and spiritual power and was therefore possessed of considerable 
political influence. The head of that college of priestesses was at the time the God's 
Wife of Amiin Shepenwepe (11), a sister of the late King ‘Taharga, and she had with her 
as adopted child and heiress apparent her own niece, a daughter of ‘Taharqa named 
Amonirdis (II). Amonirdis (IT) bore the title of Adorer of God and had been placed there 
as direct successor to the office of God’s Wife by her own father. The civil authority 
not only of the city of Thebes and the Theban nome but also, it would seem, of the 
entire South continued to rest, as in the last years of Ethiopian rule, with the celebrated 
Montemhat, who held the posts of mayor of No and governor of Upper Egypt;' his 
rank in the priestly hierarchy was, however, not particularly exalted, for he was only 
fourth prophet of Amiin; but then even the first prophet or high priest appears not to 
have enjoyed in those days the vast authority and prominence which the incumbent of 
that office had commanded of old. The fact was that the God's Wife of Amin had by 
then surpassed the high priest in power and importance. 

In Year 9 of Psammetichus I, or 656 B.c., Princess Nitocris, eldest daughter of the 
Saite sovereign, lett the court in the north at her father’s behest and went to Thebes to 

' For the extent of Montembhat's jurisdiction cf. Leclant, Montouemhat, 64 (x), 268 (Doc. 9); also Helck, 
Vertoaltung, 232. 
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join the sisterhood of votaresses of Amiin. She was to enter it not as just another acolyte 
pure and simple, but as Amonirdis (II)’s adopted daughter and heiress apparent, and 
was thus to become second in the succession to the supreme office of God's Wife of 
Amin. Nothing is known of the negotiations which may reasonably be surmised to 
have been carried on between the Saite king and the Theban group by way of preliminary 
discussions ; once Nitocris’ entrance into the college of priestesses of Amin was agreed 
upon in principle it must have been necessary to arrange the etiquette and legal details 
of her formal admission and particularly to settle the all-important matter of her endow- 
ment. Whether or not these preliminaries were in any way recorded or alluded to in the 
now lost portion of the Cairo stela we shall probably never know, At all events, the 
preserved text starts abruptly in the middle of a speech delivered by Psammetichus I 
before an audience made up, presumably, of courtiers and high officers of his adminis- 
tration. Time, place, and other circumstances of the gathering, if ever recorded, have 
not been preserved; very likely it took place at Sais, the dynastic capital, and certainly 
at a time when the negotiations with the Theban college were already well advanced or 
had even been brought to a satisfactory end. Mutilated though the speech is today, its 
gist can still be readily grasped. Psammetichus I announces in it his resolve to conse- 
crate his daughter Nitocris to Amin that she may become God’s Wife. He has gener- 
ously endowed her for the purpose. He is perfectly aware that the post he seeks for 
her is by no means vacant, for even the current incumbent has already a duly appointed 
successor, ‘This was all arranged by the late King T'aharqa, who caused his daughter 
Amonirdis to be received by the God’s Wife Shepenwepe as her adopted daughter and 
heiress apparent. ‘laharqa’s dispositions must stand. He (Psammetichus I) is a just and 
righteous ruler and will not do what indeed should not be done, as he emphatically puts 
it: he will not dispossess the rightful heiress Amonirdis of her claim. Amonirdis will 
simply take Nitocris as her adopted daughter and direct successor. ‘Thus the king, whose 
idea was then that Nitocris should wait her turn to attain the dignity of Gad’s Wife. 
When he had done with his announcement his listeners broke out in the usual praises 
and exclamations of obsequious, unreserved approval. 

Nitocris’ journey to Thebes was an elaborately organized affair, her train consisting 
of a whole fleet of fully manned, rnchly fitted-out vessels under the command of Sam- 
towetefnakhte, a functionary of great consequence who held, among other posts, the 
governorship of the Heracleopolitan nome of Upper Egypt. The party left the court 
on the twenty-eighth day of the first month of Akhet, regnal year 9, that is to say on 
March 2, 656 8.c. Just where the court happened to be at that moment is not stated: 
it might have been at Sais, the nation’s capital; in any case the place of departure must 
have been a northern locality because the fleet proceeded upstream to reach the Theban 
nome. ‘The voyage appears to have had all the pomp and circumstance of a royal progress, 
The nomarchs of the various districts through which they sailed had been required to 
look after the comfort and safety of the princess and her party, and having with them 
heaps of fresh provisions in readiness they were prepared to satisfy the travellers’ every 
want. 

Thebes was reached in sixteen days. ‘There Nitocris was met by huge rejoicing crowds, 
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At the great temple of Amin she was given, probably oracularly, a warm welcome by 
the supreme god. Following Amiin’s blessing and sanction it was the God's Wife 
Shepenwepe (II) who gave the Saite princess her official approval, and clearly this was 
not a merely verbal, pro forma gesture on her part because concurrently the title-deed 
which Shepenwepe (II) had received from her father and adopted mother was endorsed 
by her in favour of Nitocris, this being probably one of the preconcerted stipulations of 
the adoption. Finally Amonirdis (II), the Adorer of God and heiress apparent of 
Shepenwepe (II), also signified in the same handsome way her acceptance of the new- 
comer, her own immediate successor. These proceedings were properly recorded in 
writing, a document being drawn up attesting that Nitocris was the recipient of both 
Shepenwepe (I1)’s real property and Amonirdis (II)’s real property, and that her right 
to succeed to the throne or office of God's Wife was officially sanctioned and acknow- 
ledged. Temple officials of various ranks witnessed the document, and in this manner 
Psammetichus I’s eldest daughter Nitocris was, in the ninth year of her father’s reign, 
formally established in Thebes as the successor to Amonirdis (II), who herself was 
Shepenwepe (II)’s heiress apparent to the office of God’s Wife of Amin.' Nitocris 
must have been very young at the time, since she is known to have died seventy years 
later, in 586 B.c.2 The date of her induction to the office of God’s Wife 1s unknown, 

The narrative portion of the stela takes up almost exactly one half of the preserved 
text, the second half being a detailed account of Nitocris’ endowment. Her endowment 
consisted of (1) real property and (2) periodical contributions in kind, Analyses of these 
two categories are given in tabular form below. Although the tables are, | trust, self- 
explanatory, a few complementary remarks may not be altogether amiss. 

The properties owned by Shepenwepe (II) and Amonirdis (II) in country and in 
town which they professed to have given to Nitocris seem not to have been included in 
the itemized account recorded in the present stela, unless such properties were the 
various fields in the Delta which amounted to 1,400 arouras and whose donor or donors 
our text fails to name. This is extremely doubtful, however, and I cannot escape the 
impression that Shepenwepe (II) and Amonirdis (I1) made over to Nitocris their title- 
deeds merely, and that they retained possession of their land-holdings as long as they 
lived, Nor can I help the feeling that the 1,400 arouras of land in four nomes of Lower 
Egypt werea present of Psammetichus I to hisdaughter, though why the compiler should 
have left the donor's name out is a question. As for the fields assigned to Nitocris in 
seven Upper Egyptian nomes, they are explicitly described as the gift of the sovereign; 
their topographical distribution is, incidentally, worthy of note: covering in aggregate 
1,900 arouras those fields were scattered over the northern sector of Upper Egypt only, 
from the Heracleopolitan nome through the Sistrum nome to be precise, and not one 
single plot of land lay further upstream. Hardly sheer chance, this, one should think, but 
rather deliberate choice. Or was it perhaps dictated by the circumstances, the Crown 

! For a similar, though by no means equally circumstantial, record of ‘adoption’ see the Cairo stela first pub- 
lished by Maspero, Ann. Serv. 5, 54 ff.; for additional references see Christophe, Kernak-Nord, m1, 115 (11); 
id., Ann. Serv. 54, 88 f. 


2 Nitocris’ death occurred in Year 4 of Apries, fourth month of Shému, day 4, according to Il. 7-8 of the 
Cairo stela quoted in the immediately preceding note. Professor Parker tells me that the date is Dec. 16, 586 B.c. 
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being drastically short of land south of the VIIth nome? Psammetichus I pledged him- 
self, furthermore, to a daily contribution of not less than 6 bushels or over 200 litres of 
grain, a goodly amount indeed; and one strongly suspects that it was he too who had 
imposed upon temples in fifteen different Delta localities the obligation to supply 
Nitocris with a good 300 pounds (1364 kilograms) of bread every day. In addition, it is 
just possible that the substantial contributions in kind to be paid out to her in daily and 
monthly quotas by a group of prominent Thebans were also largely his own contriving. 
Psammetichus I claimed that he had so endowed his daughter that she would be a 
wealthier God’s Wife than any of her predecessors. Somehow it may rather be thought 
he had. 


Nitocris’ endowment 


‘TABLE 1. Real property 





teld areas measured in 








Location Donor — - - 
hectares acres 
Upper Egyptian nomes 
1. XXth the king B2-05 202-75 
2. XTXth the king $205 202-75 
4. AVIIIth the king 54°70 135°16 
4. XVth the king 136-75 337°91 
5. Xth | the king 82-05 202°75 
6. Vilth | the king 54°70 135-16 
Total (1. 20) 492°30 1,216°48 
+. VIIIth! the king 27°35 67-58 
U. Eg. Total §19°65 : 519°65 | 1,284-06 : 1,284-06 
Lower Egyptian nomes 
1. Vth unspecified | gh-46 243°29 
2. unidentified unspecified | 136-75 337°91 
q. unidentified unspecified 65-4 162-20 
4. XI[Ith unspecihied | — B05 202°75 





L. Eg. Total oO: T.4oo 482-90 :382-90/) g4gf1s : og6-15 
Sum Total go2°55 2.23021 


' Added in |. 31. Donor and area figure are conjectural; cf. above pp. 96 f. notes on |. 30 and on |. 31. 
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POST-PHARAONIC NUBIA IN THE LIGHT OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY. I 
By WILLIAM Y. ADAMS! 


Since the dawn of history Nubia has been the connecting bridge between the civilized 
lands of the Mediterranean Basin and the primitive world of trans-Saharan Africa. 
For five thousand years it has lain upon the frontiers of the civilized world, never 
fully a part of it and yet never entirely out of contact with it. The high tides of history 
have washed over the country again and again, and have just as regularly receded, 
leaving land and people much as before. Where Egypt has a continuous recorded 
history of some five millennia, and sub-Saharan Africa less than two centuries, Nubia 
has intermittent snatches of recorded history alternating with what can only be called 
non-historic periods. Perhaps for this reason, Nubia has been uniquely the meeting- 
ground of the philologist and the archaeologist: from the beginning the study of its 
history has depended upon the conju nction of documentary and archaeological evidence. 

It must be recognized, however, that the pioneer students of Nubian history were 
nearly all trained in philology and not in field archaeology, and they tended to regard 
purely archaeological evidence as no more than an adjunct to the reconstruction of 
history from documentary records. In cases of conflict or inconsistency between the 
archaeological and the historical record, they were always inclined to accept the latter 
and to reinterpret the former accordingly. Our picture of Nubian cultural history from 
the time of the Pharaohs onward is therefore drawn largely from documentary sources, 
and is only filled in to a secondary extent by archaeological evidence. ‘This approach, 
while appropriate to the study of political history, has its limitations in the study of 
cultural evolution, as will be made clear in later paragraphs. 

The building of the first Aswan Dam at the beginning of the present century, and 
its enlargement on two subsequent occasions, gave the initial impetus to the study of 
Nubian archaeology. The pioneering work in the field will always be associated with 
the names of Garstang, Griffith, Woolley, and pre-eminently Reisner, supplemented 
at a later date by Emery and Kirwan, Steindorff, and Monneret de Villard. The work 
of these scholars has stood largely without challenge and without addition for 30 years, 
and forms the basis of our present-day view of the history of Nubian culture. 

t ‘The writer, a Unesco Specialist in Archaeology, has been directing the field surveys and excavations of 
the Sudan Antiquities Service in Nubia since 1959. Prior to that time he was engaged in similar archaeologi- 
cal salvage work in the Southwestern United States, and had never heard of Nubia in an historical or archaeo- 
logical context. His scholarly training is in the field of Cultural Anthropology, and his familiarity with Nubian 
archaeology and history has been acquired entirely through his own field work and the library research neces- 
sarily connected with it. He is, therefore, an archaeologist and not a historian per se, and is inclined to 
interpret cultural history primarily in the light of archaeological rather than documentary evidence, This 


background, with whatever biases and limitations may be implicit in it, should be borne in mind by the 
reader of the present article. 
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Today, however, with a still larger dam under construction at Aswan, archaeological 
interest has returned to Nubia for the first time in a generation. Some two dozen 
expeditions are at work in the region between the First and Second Cataracts, and 
surveys more detailed than any previously undertaken are going on simultaneously, 
More than 700 sites have been recorded in one 50-mile reach of the Nile above and 
below Wadi Halfa.' It is obvious, therefore, that we have a vast and rapidly increasing 
body of fresh evidence, most of it purely archaeological, bearing upon the cultural 
history of Nubia. 

The final results of the current work in Nubia will not be available for many years. 
To judge by past experience, it appears likely that some of them will not be published 
for decades. It is not too early, however, to consider some of the results which have 
already been achieved, and their impact upon our commonly accepted view of Nubian 
history. At the same time it is worth while to reconsider carefully the earlier archaeologi- 
cal work in this field, in the light of more recent discoveries and theories. In this way 
we may hope to define what we now know, and even more importantly what we must 
still hope and endeavour to learn, in the few years which remain to us for the study of 
Nubian archaeology. 

In this paper I propose to re-examine, in the light of archaeological discoveries new 
and old, the nearly three millennia of Nubian cultural history between the Egyptian 
conquest of the Eighteenth Dynasty and the final dissolution of the Christian kingdoms 
in the fourteenth century A.D. I have divided this span of history into the five cultural 
phases into which, from the standpoint of archaeology, it naturally falls: New Kingdom, 
Napatan, Meroitic, X-Group, and Christian, I have begun the discussion of each period 
with a brief paraphrase (set in italics) of the cultural and political history of the era as 
it is generally represented, on the authority of such standard sources as Breasted’s 
History of Egypt, Arkell’s History of the Sudan, Sive-Séderbergh’s Agypten und 
Nubien, and Monneret de Villard’s Storia della Nubia cristiana. 1 have then followed 
with a detailed discussion of the archaeological evidence bearing upon the period, and 
have concluded with a re-statement (again set in italics) of the cultural history incorpo- 
rating such additions and modifications as | feel are suggested by the archaeological 
record. 

I. Nubia under the New Kingdom 
15807— (/) B.C. 


The Egyptian reoccupation of Nubia was begun under Amosis, continued under 
Tuthmosis I, and finally consolidated under Tuthmosis II, Land and administration were 
reorganized along purely Egyptian lines. Considerable numbers of Egyptian colonists— 
officials and soldiers—settled in the vicinity of the principal administrative centres. The 
rural population remained largely native, but was rapidly Egyptianized in culture, until 

t See especially Ash 10, 10-195, and Asi 11, 1ro—69. 

= All the inclusive dates given for the various phases of Nubian history are necessarily approximate. The 
use of a question mark in place of a date indicates that in the writer's view there are not sufficient data even to 


make a valid estimate of the date in question. 
1 See csp. Save-Sdderbergh, Agypten und Nulten, 187-9. 
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by the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty there was no longer any cultural distinction between 
colonists and natives. Nubia from an outlying colony had been transformed into an integral 
province of Egypt. 

Nubia was governed by a titular viceroy until about 1100 8.C., after which there is some 
evidence that the functions of the office were absorbed directly by the royal family at Thebes." 
Upper Nubia, beyond the Second Cataract, was probably relinquished by the end of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty,? but Lower Nubia may have remained a dependency of Esypt as late 
as the Twenty-third Dynasty. 

This view of history represents a compromise of sorts between the archaeological 
and the documentary evidence available. Unfortunately the two do not furnish a 
consistent picture of events in Eighteenth Dynasty Nubia, and neither by itself is 
wholly reliable. The archaeological record is palpably incomplete, while the docu- 
mentary record is distorted by a generous measure of imperial propaganda which is not 
supported by concrete evidence. 

On the basis of reliable archaeological and historical indications, we can be fairly 
certain of two developments over a large part of Eighteenth Dynasty Nubia: the ap- 
pearance of numbers of Egyptians, and Egyptian culture, and the disappearance of the 
native (C-Group and Kerma) cultures. A direct causal relationship between these events 
has always been assumed, but it remains to this day almost purely inferential. 

If we consider first the Egyptian colonization of Nubia, we find it generally represented 
as an outright military conquest*—a side-effect of the imperialist chain reaction set 
off by the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt. This was unquestionably the official 
propaganda line fostered by the Tuthmosid princes,’ and it has generally been accepted 
as history. Yet we have graves enough from the Hyksos era® to suggest a fairly con- 
siderable Egyptian population already settled in Nubia at that time, and we might 
question whether the conquest really amounted to any more than the formal annexation 
of an area already heavily infiltrated—rather like the American annexation of Texas. 
At any rate it would seem to have been a bloodless campaign, for we do not find the 
casualties in either Pharaonic or C-Group cemeteries. 

The motives which brought the Egyptians back to Nubia can hardly have been colo- 
nization in the usual sense, for the Nile was already beginning to fall at this time,” and 
the native population was becoming progressively poorer. Moreover, the Egyptians 
remained concentrated in a few ‘industrial’ and commercial localities.® It is clear that, 
as IN previous penetrations into Nubia, they were bent upon the exploitation of mineral 


' Reisner, FEA 6, 63. + Emery and Kirwan, Survey and Excavations, 17-18, 

+ The principal authorities for the above paraphrase are Arkell, History of the Sudan, 80-109; Breasted, 
Fiistory of Egypt, 537-8; Reisner, op. cit. 28-55; Reisner, Sudan Notes and Records 1, 217-37: and Sive- 
Sdderbergh, op. cit. 186-205. 

* Cf. Arkell, op. cit. 80-89, and Breasted, op. cit. 253-7. 

3 ‘The various proclamations of the Tuthmosids pertaining to their Nubian campaigns are cited by Breasted, 
op. cit, 256. 

* See, ¢.g., Emery and Kirwan, op. cit. 168 (Cem. 167): Reisner, Arch, Surv. Nubia 1907-1908, 1, 339-42: 
Sive-Séderbergh, Kush 11, 58-59; Steindorff, Amiba, 11, 153-241, 

” See Fairbridge, Kush 11, 104, * Firth, Arch. Surv. Nubia IgTO-TgrT, 26, 
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resources, and perhaps of the native population as well.' At any rate they never formed 
a majority of the population until long after the so-called conquest, it at all.* 

The circumstances of the native (C-Group) inhabitants of Nubiaat this time are some- 
what obscure. If, as seems to be indicated, the annual flow of the Nile was gradually 
diminishing, we may assume that the Nubian farmers were finding irrigation and cul- 
tivation increasingly difficult, and perhaps were already beginning to drift away in 
search of more productive regions. The Egyptian colonization could even be inter- 
preted as a ‘squatter’ occupation drawn into the vacuum created by a receding native 
population, although we know enough of the military prowess of the Egyptian state 
at this time to be sure that it was quite capable of maintaining its dominion by force 
over a large subject population. 

We have now to consider what happened to the C-Group people of Nubia under 
the Eighteenth Dynasty. It used to be thought that the Egyptian conquerors simply 
drove them out and seized their lands and assets. However, continuing excavations 
revealed a number of C-Group cemeteries dating from the early Eighteenth Dynasty ; 
that is, contemporaneous with the Egyptian occupation. In addition, Nubian names 
were recognized among the roster of Egyptian civil officials. ‘These indications led 
Junkert and Save-Séderberghs to conclude that the native population, far from being 
dispossessed, was simply absorbed and assimilated by its Egyptian overlords. By the 
latter half of the Eighteenth Dynasty the Nubians were so fully acculturated that they 
were no longer recognizable archaeologically as a separate people. ‘This is the view of 
Nubian history which generally prevails today.° 

The archaeological evidence for the Egyptianization of the C-Group must be re- 
cognized as essentially negative: the absence of recognizable C-Group remains after 
the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty. We do not, however, see in the late C-Group 
remains a well-defined process of cultural transition ending in the ascendancy of 
Egyptian norms. The C-Group cemeteries of the Eighteenth Dynasty are predictably 
somewhat different from those of earlier epochs, reflecting a closer and more direct 
Egyptian influence, but they remain distinctly non-Egyptian to the end.? Reisner, who 
probably excavated more C-Group cemeteries than any other archaeologist, asserted 
that there was never the least difficulty in distinguishing C-Group from Egyptian 
graves even when they occurred in the same cemetery." Recognizably distinct Kerma 
graves? also appear sporadically until fairly late in the Eighteenth Dynasty." 

! See Firth, loc cit., and Sive-Séderbergh, Apypten und Nubien, 206-30. 

2 Firth, loc. cit.; Sive-Siderbergh, op. cit. 187-9. 1 See Sive-Soderbergh, op. cit. 187. 

4 Friedhafen von Ermenne, 37- oa a a 

6 Cf, Arkell, op. cit. 100-4; Breasted, op. cit. 537-8. 

7 See esp. Siive-Sdderbergh, Aush 10, 90-95, and Kush 11, 57-58. 

® Arch, Surv. Nubia 1907-1908, 335-6. 

© Reisner originally proposed to restrict the Kerma culture to the time of the Egyptian Middle Kingdom, 
and re-interpreted a good deal of archacological evidence accordingly (cf. Kerma, Iv, 327-8). However, on 
the basis of recent discoveries at Mirgissa and elsewhere in Lower Nubia, there can no longer be any doubt 
that the culture actually persisted through the Hyksos period and at least into the first half of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. See Adams and Nordstrém, Kush 11, 20-21; Vercoutter, Aush 12, 59. 

m Cf Maclver and Woolley, Buen, 134-5 (Tomb J33). 
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The greatest difficulty in accepting the disappearance of C-Group graves as evidence 
for the acculturation of the C-Group people lies in the fact that there is nothing like a 
proportional increase in the number of Egyptian or Egyptianized graves. In fact, just 
the opposite is true. It is remarkable that over three-fourths of the dated New Kingdom 
graves in Nubia belong to the first half of the Eighteenth Dynasty ; that is, to the period 
when there was still a visibly distinct C-Group population in the area. If we were to 
base our reconstruction of this phase of Nubian history on graves alone (as in general 
we must in the case of the C-Group), we should have to consider the following circum- 
stances: 


Late Seventeenth Dynasty: large numbers of C-Group graves and considerable 
numbers of Egyptian graves. 

Early Eighteenth Dynasty : fairly large numbers of both Egyptian and C-Group graves. 

Late Eighteenth Dynasty: small numbers of Egyptian graves and few or no C-Group 
graves. 

Nineteenth Dynasty: very small numbers of Egyptian graves; no C-Group graves. 

Twentieth and later Dynasties: virtually no graves of any sort. 


In sum, we must recognize a positive, not a negative, correlation between Pharaonic 
and C-Group graves during the New Kingdom. When the one is common the other is 
common; when the one is scarce the other is scarce. What we see here, from the 


! "The truth of this assertion can be verified only by tabulating the individual graves in the various New 
Kingdom cemeteries of Nubia, At Aniba, where a large number of the graves have been quite accurately dated, 
we find 17 graves attributed to the Hyksos period or early Eighteenth Dynasty; 45 graves specifically attributed 
to the early Eighteenth Dynasty; 23 graves attributed to the Eighteenth Dynasty without specification as to 
early or late; 6 graves attributed to the later Eighteenth Dynasty; 25 graves attributed to the Nineteenth 
Dynasty; and only 2 graves (including the famous tomb of Pennut) definitely dated to the Twentieth Dynasty 
(Steindorff, Aiba, 1, 153-241). At Buhen, the New Kingdom graves are nearly all dated to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty (Maclver and Woolley, op. cit. 130-1), and among the ‘royal’ scarabs the cartouche of ‘T'uthmosis III 
predominates (ibid. 217-21). At Semna and Kumma the New Kingdom graves also appear to belong very 
largely to the Eighteenth Dynasty, although whether early or late is uncertain in most cases (Dunham and 
Janssen, Semna Kumma, 74-105). 

The most convincing evidence of a sharp decline in the Egyptian population of Nubia during the later 
Eighteenth Dynasty is to be found in the reports of the first and second Archaeological Surveys of Nubia. 
Here, and only here, we have evidence from Egyptian cemeteries which are not directly associated with forts 
and/or temples, and which are therefore much more likely to represent a self-sustaining population. Although 
in the reports of Reisner, Firth, and Emery and Kirwan very few Pharaonic graves are attributed to specific 
reigns or even dynasties, it may be noted that the total of graves attributed to the ‘later New Empire’ ts less 
than 100. At the conclusion of the original survey, Firth was able to assert that not more than a dozen graves 
attributable to the Nineteenth or later Dynasties had been encountered in the entire four years of field work 
(Arch. Surv. Nubia 1910-11, 28). 

Within the Eighteenth Dynasty the evidence is not as clear-cut, and we must rely chiefly on datable scarabs 
and plaques. Altogether we find 44 of these bearing the cartouche of ‘Tuthmosis Ill or one of his immediate 
predecessors, as against only 4 bearing the cartouche of a later Pharaoh (Reisner, Arch. Surv, Nubia 1907-1908, 
1, pl. gra—b; Firth, Arch. Surv. Nubia r908-ro0g, pl. 42zb; Firth, Arch. Surv. Nubia rg09-r9r0, pl. 41: 
Firth, Arch. Surv. Nubia roro-rorr, pls. 35-36; Emery and Kirwan, op. cit. 517-28). The same phenomenon 
has been encountered in more recent excavations in Sudanese Nubia—see especially Siive-Sdderbergh, Kush 
ro, 96-97, and Kush 11, 63. If the graves with datable scarabs constitute a valid sample of all Eighteenth 
Dynasty graves, we thus have a ratio of about 10:1 as between graves of its earlier and later halves. 

2 ‘The evidence in support of these tabulations is cited in the preceding footnote. 
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middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty onward, is not ‘Egyptianization’ but a simple process 
of depopulation involving all the inhabitants of Nubia, native and foreign. 

We must, therefore, regard the hypothetical Egyptianization of the Nubians as not 
proven, While it is quite clear that the C-Group population was not driven out by 
the advancing armies of the Tuthmosids, and that for a time after the Egyptian annexa- 
tion peaceful relations prevailed between the two groups, we have still to consider the 
possibility that the native inhabitants may eventually have abandoned Nubia for other 
reasons, perhaps quite unconnected with the coming of the Egyptians. 

For a possible explanation we need not look beyond the declining annual flow of the 
Nile, which began in the Hyksos period and continued throughout the New Kingdom." 
Probably by the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty it was no longer feasible to irrigate 
along the steep-banked, deeply-channelled lands of Nubia with no more mechanical aid 
than the simple shaduf. This phenomenon would account for the eventual abandon- 
ment of Nubia by both Egyptians and natives, and would also explain why it was more 
rapid and more complete in the case of the latter. ‘The C-Groupers, farmers and herds- 
men, were totally dependent upon their native subsistence resources. When these 
failed, they had no choice but to look for greener pastures, or perhaps to find employ- 
ment in and around the surviving Egyptian colonies. ‘The Egyptians, on the ot her hand, 
were engaged in various industrial and commercial enterprises,? and were probably 
sustained to some extent by imported supplies. 

We may surmise, therefore, that a substantial part of the native C-Group population 
abandoned Nubia as a result of declining agricultural productivity in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. It is easy to guess that the yoke of Egyptian taxation was the final straw 
which provoked the exodus. On the other hand, considerable numbers of Nubians 
had from the beginning served as satraps and servants in the Egyptian colonies, and 
these ‘collaborationists’ no doubt chose to cast their lot permanently with the Egyptians. 

If we accept the hypothesis of a Nubian exodus in the Eighteenth Dynasty, there 
can be no doubt as to the direction it took. The door to Egypt was barred, and the 
deserts offered no sustenance. The C-Groupers were in any case an African people, 
united by race and tradition with their neighbours to the south. Like other, more recent 
inhabitants of Lower Nubia, they fell back in hard times upon the more fertile and 
protected Dongola Reach, between the Third and Fourth Cataracts. 

It must be said at once that there is no direct archaeological evidence to support 
this hypothesis. ‘There are no verified C-Group remains south of the Second Cataract 
from any period in history. Yet centuries after the disappearance of the C-Groupers from 
Lower Nubia, C-Group traditions reasserted themselves with astounding thoroughness 
at Napata, once the Egyptian veneer had been stripped away from the Napatan king- 
dom. This phenomenon, which might be termed the ‘de-Egyptianization’ of Nubia, 
will be discussed in more detail later. For the period between the Eighteenth and the 
Twenty-fifth Dynasties, however, we can only speculate that the C-Group pottery and 


' Fairbridge, op. cit. 104-5; Firth, Arch. Sure. Nubia 1909-1970, 21; Firth, Arch Surv. Nubia roro—rgrt, 
25-28, 4 Firth, Arch. Surv. Nubia Igro-rorr, 26. 
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burial customs must have been kept alive by human carriers somewhere in the wilds of 
Upper Nubia. Whether or not they were hiding from the Egyptians, they have so far 
hidden with complete success from the archaeologists. 

If we return now to the Egyptian colonies in Nubia, it would seem, on the basis of 
datable graves, that they too declined rapidly in the latter half of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
As they were also to some extent dependent upon the waters of the Nile, and even more 
perhaps upon exploitation of the native populace, the reason for their decline is not far 
to seek, By the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty almost all productive activity in the 
region had probably ceased,' although Ramesses IT did his best to alleviate the general 
unemployment with a vast programme of public works.?- However, there are not more 
than 100 known Nineteenth Dynasty graves from the whole of Nubia, and fewer than 
10 from the Twentieth Dynasty. It is clear that the handful of Egyptians who remained 
in Nubia at this time were merely engaged in ‘showing the flag’ in time-honoured 
Egyptian fashion—by building and maintaining royal monuments. 

After the Twentieth Dynasty the Egyptian sovereignty in Nubia was an empty claim 
to an empty land. Whether or not there continued to be a titular viceroy,* his domain 
was dead and deserted. It could have been, and perhaps was, claimed as well by the 
African kings in Upper Nubia. 

‘To sum up the foregoing discussions, I would propose the following re-statement 
of Nubian history under the New Kingdom: 

During the Hyksos period Egyptian settlers began to penetrate Lower Nubia, and their 
numbers increased in the early Eighteenth Dynasty. The region was formally annexed to 
Egypt under the Tuthmosids. Egyptian settlers reoccupied the abandoned fortresses of the 
Middle Kingdom and several other centres as well. They engaged chiefly in exploitative 
and commercial activities, administering the native C-Group population and collecting 
taxes from them. 

The native Nubians continued to occupy most of the land, tilling the soil and raising 
livestock as in earlier times. A certain number of Nubians early attached themselves to the 
Egyptian colonies and became in fact Egyptianized, but the greater number remained ethni- 
cally distinct, although strongly influenced by contact with their Egyptian overlords. 

Throughout the Eighteenth Dynasty, the annual flow of the Nile was constantly diminish- 
ing. Declining agricultural productivity, aggravated by the burden of furnishing taxes and 
slaves to the Egyptians, depleted the ranks of the native Nubians. During the fifteenth 
century B.C. there occurred a general exodus of what remained of the indigenous popula- 
tion, until in the later Eighteenth Dynasty the only Nubians who remained in the region were 
those who had been absorbed into the Egyptian colonies. These colonies themselves rapidly 
declined in size and importance, and practically ceased to function after the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Small numbers of Egyptians remained on frontier duty for another two centurtes, 
building monuments to proclaim the glory and sovereignty of their pharaoh over a deserted 
land. After the Twentieth Dynasty even this pretence was abandoned, and Nubia vanished 
entirely from history. Its erstwhile Egyptian conquerors had returned to their native soil, 

t Firth, Arch. Surv. Nubia 1909-1910, 21. 2 [bid. 21; Firth, Arch. Surv. Nubta roro—rgrs, 28. 

1 See n. 1, p. 106. * Cf. Reisner, JEA 6, 53-55. 
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and the indigenous population had retreated somewhere into the wilderness of Upper Nubia, 
whence they were to emerge with a vengeance three centuries later. For the time being, how- 
ever, the link between Africa and the civilized world was broken. 


II. The Napatan Empire 
(?}-(?) Buc. 

For three centuries after the retreat of its Egyptian colonists, the history of Nubia ts 
shrouded in obscurity. About 750 B.C. there arose in Upper Nubia a powerful line of local 
kings, of unknown ancestry. They styled themselves Lords of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
and established an Egyptian-style royal state at Napata, near the Fourth Cataract. Assert- 
ing their hereditary sovereignty over the whole of Egypt, they made good the claim by 
military conquest within a generation, and reigned as the Pharaohs of the Twenty-fifth 
Dynasty. 

The Nubian kings ruled Egypt for about half a century, until they were driven out by the 
Assyrians. There was no reoccupation of Lower Nubia at this time, but large numbers of 
Egyptians were brought to Upper Nubia as artisans and officials, and the royal and 
priestly city at Napata was transformed as far as possible into a Nubian copy of Thebes. 
After the retreat from Egypt the Napatan royal state survived for several centuries in the 
relative isolation of Upper Nubia, becoming progressivly less Egyptian and more barbarous 
in character, Eventually the main centres of wealth and power shifted to the southward, 
and the royal capital was removed upstream to the already flourishing city of Meroe. 
However, the kings continued to be buried in the vicinity of Napata for another two cen- 
turies, and the city of Napata remained a centre of some importance. We may mark the 
close of the Napatan era with the death of Nastasen, the last king to be buried in the great 
pyramid cemetery at Nurt.' 

There can no longer be much doubt that Lower Nubia remained uninhabited 
throughout the whole of the Napatan era. Intensive archaeological surveys in the Wadi 
Halfa region have failed to reveal any trace of this period among a total of more than 
soo sites.2 At this phase of Nubian history we have therefore no new archaeological 
evidence to add to the record which was compiled more than 30 years ago. We should 
nevertheless re-examine that record in the light of what we now know about earlier and 
later periods. 

If Lower Nubia was abandoned from the Twentieth Dynasty onward, it 1s clear 
that the antecedents of the Napatan state must be sought in Upper Nubia, Here we 
come up against the hard fact that the archaeological history of this region has simply 
not been studied systematically, and probably will not be until a dam project is in- 
augurated at the Third Cataract. In the absence of any compulsion to systematic 
investigation, archaeologists have inevitably confined their attention largely to royal 

! The sources for this summary are Arkell, op. cit. 110-48; Breasted, op. cit. 537-61; Gnifhths, LAAA 9, 


638-72; Reisner, 7EA 9, 34-77; and Reisner, Sudan Notes and Records 2, 35-67. 
4 Cf. Kush ro, 14-15, 99-99. 
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monuments, which are singularly uninformative for the study of some phases of the 
history of a culture. To say that the origin of the Napatan state is lost in obscurity is 
only to say that the whole history of Upper Nubia—before, during, and after the 
Twenty-fifth Dynasty—largely remains to be studied. 

Our knowledge of Nubia during the Napatan period is derived, to an overwhelming 
extent, from royal temples, inscriptions, and tombs. ‘The disadvantage in basing the 
study of history on such evidence is that we are forced to accept the Napatan kings at 
their own valuation: not as they necessarily were, but as they wished to appear to their 
subjects, their enemies, and especially to posterity. This acceptance of propaganda in 
lieu of history is always dangerous, but especially so in the case of the Napatan kingdom, 
where the disparity between image and reality was probably greater even than in the 
last days of dynastic Egypt. 

On the basis of archaeological data alone, the history of the Napatan culture divides 
itself readily into three phases :' the period preceding the conquest of Egypt, the period 
of the short-lived ‘T'wenty-fifth Dynasty and the century immediately following it, and 
the later period during which the kings supposedly reigned at Meroé but were buried 
at Napata.? The first of these periods includes the reigns of all the Napatan kings before 
Piankhi; the second covers the royal reigns from Piankhi to Aspelta, or thereabouts; 
and the third covers the reigns after Aspelta until the death of Nastasen. 

For the first period of Napatan history we have, as has been said, very little archaeo- 
logical evidence. ‘The Pharaohs of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties built 
temples at various places in Upper Nubia, at least as far south as Gebel Barkal, but it is 
by no means certain that these played any important part in the later development of 
the Napatan culture. Like the temples of Lower Nubia they were built to proclaim 
the glory of the reigning Pharaoh, and they do not necessarily betoken the presence of 
a significant local population, either Egyptian or native. From what we have seen in 
Lower Nubia we can be reasonably certain that they were abandoned and neglected 
from the ‘Twentieth Dynasty onward, ‘They had certainly long since fallen into decay 
by the time the Napatan kings seized control of Egypt in the eighth century B.c.3 

Apart from the aforementioned temples, we have nothing on which to base a recon- 
struction of early Napatan history except the tombs of Piankhi’s royal predecessors in 
the cemetery of El-Kurru.t These furnish a picture of a vigorous local monarchy 
gradually increasing in power and prosperity. Presumably the organization of the state 
was similar to that which was common to Egypt and most of the Middle East at the time, 
and included a divine king, a state religion, and a powerful priestly caste which was 
largely responsible for state administration. The early Napatans were, however, far 
from being fully Egyptianized in culture, and their royal tombs show many traits 

' "These do not correspond to the phases of Napatan history proposed by Dunham (Sudan Notes and Records, 
28, 9-10). Dunham's first phase comprises only the reigns of the Napatan kings who actually ruled all or 


part of Egypt (from Kashta to Tanutamdn), while his second phase covers all the remaining kings down to 
Malenagen. 
2 See Dunham, Sudan Notes and Records, 28, 5-10; Smith, Kush 3, 20-25: Wainwright, JEA 38, 75-78. 
+ Cf. Macadam, Katea, 1, xiii and 11, 14-16; Reisner, JEA 4, 215-24; Schiff Giorgini, Kush 10, 1 52-69. 
* Dunham, Royal Cemetertes of Kousht, 1. 
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which are clearly derived from the Kerma culture.! We may surmise, from what we 
know of earlier and later epochs, that the common people were considerably less 
Egyptianized than were their monarchs and priests. Whether their traditions derived 
from the C-Group, from the Kerma, or both, 1s one of those issues which can only be 
‘settled with a shovel’. For the time being we have simply no non-royal remains from 
the early Napatan period. 

The second phase of Napatan history, covering approximately the two centuries 
from the accession of Piankhi to the death of Aspelta, is the only one which is even 
moderately well known to us archaeologically. Apart from royal tombs, virtually all 
our surviving Napatan monuments date from this relatively brief period, and in fact 
very largely from the first half of it, when the Napatan kings were in effective control of 
Egypt. The period of Napatan rule in Egypt, and the century which immediately fol- 
lowed, appear in many respects as the most thoroughly Egyptianized phase in the history 
of Nubian culture. In other words, the cultural conquest of Nubia by Egypt was most 
complete at the very time when Egypt was physically conquered by Nubia, ‘The circum- 
stances involved in this seeming paradox are worthy of special scrutiny. 

To begin with, the Egyptianization which appears in the royal tombs before Piankhi? 
was undoubtedly the legacy of many centuries of cultural contact and intermittent 
experiences of Egyptian domination. It was part of a general complex of Egyptian- 
derived religious and political beliefs which was widely diffused among native populations 
in North Africa and the Near East. At Napata, it was accompanied by a technology 
which was markedly non-Egyptian. 

The specific, detailed imitations of Egyptian culture which appear from the reign of 
Piankhi onward! are quite another matter. ‘They can be explained neither as a heritage 
of earlier Egyptian domination nor as the logical outgrowth of a gradual process of 
cultural transformation. On the contrary, it is quite clear that the Napatan kings deli- 
berately arrogated to themselves the titles and traditions of the Pharaonic court? in 
order to give a semblance of legitimacy to their invasion of Egypt and their claim upon 
the allegiance of the Egyptian dynasts. Later, having established a dominion of sorts 
through a combination of threats, promises, and intrigues, they sought to reinforce and 
legitimatize their rule in Egypt by making themselves, their court, and their capital as 
Egyptian as possible. In this development we see an early instance of an historical 
process which has been repeated again and again, in such far-flung empires as China, 
Persia, Byzantium, and Rome, whenever a barbarian people has established its dominion 
over a civilized one. 

On this point the archaeological evidence from Kawa, Napata, and Meroé is clear 
and unmistakable. Virtually all the surviving Napatan temples date originally from 
the so-year period during which the Napatan kings ruled Egypt,' and they were almost 
certainly designed and built by Egyptian artisans imported for the pupose.® After the 


! Cf, Arkell, op. cit. 119-20; Dunham, AJA 50, 381-2. 2 Arkell, op. cit. 115-20; Dunham, op. cit. 

1 Cf. Dunham, op. cit.; Griffith, LAAA 9, 7o. 4 Cf. Breasted, op. cit. 539. 
§ See Garstang, LAAA 7, 8-9; Griffith, LAAA 9, 85; Macadam, Kawa 11, 14-16; Reisner, FEA 4, 224-6. 
6 Cf. Griffith, op. cit. 7o. 
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time of ‘Taharqa the temple-building activities of the Napatan kings seem to have been 
confined for the most part to routine repairs and minor additions." For the major 
construction programmes claimed by some of the later kings* we have only their own 
testimony as evidence. As they still continued to style themselves ‘Lords of Upper and 
Lower Egypt’? we need not doubt that they were capable of considerable exaggeration. 

In a material sense, the Napatan kings successfully transformed their capital into 
an Egyptian city during the half-century when they reigned as the Pharaohs of the 
Twenty-fifth Dynasty.* During this period they imported not only Egyptian artisans 
but also a whole Egyptian technology into Nubia. The pottery and other artifacts 
which have been found in their tombsareall either Egyptian-made or Egyptian-inspired 
and they bear no relation to local archetypes.$ It is interesting and indeed rather amusing 
to observe the preference of the Napatan kings for mass-produced Egyptian-style 
pottery, since it was quite probably at that time, as it has been at nearly all other times 
throughout history, artistically inferior to some of the native wares. Regardless of its 
quality, this pottery would appear to have been considered a status symbol simply by 
virtue of its Egyptian associations. 

After the loss of Egypt the number and importance of the Egyptian artisans at Napata 
must have diminished considerably, as is indicated by the marked decline in temple- 
building activity after Taharqa. However, the Napatan kings continued for another 
century to proclaim their perhaps fictitious exploits in reasonably grammatical hiero- 
glyphic texts, and they were buried under well-constructed pyramids, accompanied by 
Egyptian-made offerings. We may surmise, therefore, that with the help of a certain 
number of Egyptian craftsmen who had remained, the kings, at least until the time of 
Aspelta, were able to maintain the semblance of an Egyptian imperial court and culture.® 

How far the veneer of Egyptian culture ever extended below the level of the court and 
the priesthood, even in the heyday of the Twenty-fitth Dynasty, is a question which 
will not be answered until there is some investigation of everyday domestic remains in 
Upper Nubia. In the cemetery of Sanam, one of the few non-royal sites of this period 
which have been investigated, we find what are essentially C-Group burial customs, 
accompanied in effect by C-Group pottery, reappearing with disconcerting thorough- 
ness at the end of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty.?7 —The C-Group tradition seems almost 
to pop back up like a jack-in-the-box. 

The implications of this phenomenon are of enormous importance to our view of 
Nubian cultural history, and need to be considered carefully. In the C-Group culture 
we have a tradition of hand-made pottery which is smudged, polished or burnished, 
and decorated with incised designs often executed with comb-pricks, and afterward 
filled with white pigment.’ This pottery was made only by native Nubians and is found 


1 See Garstang, op. cit.; Griffith, op. cit. 85; Macadam, op. cit. 16-22; Reisner, op, cit. 216-17. 


2 Arkell, op. cit. 143-5. ! [bid. 136. * (anfhith, op. cit. 7o-71. 
§ See Arkell, op. cit. 142-3; Dunham, Royal Cemeteries of Aush, 1, Nuri,7-120; Griffith, loc. cit.: Reisner, 
Nuri, 28-44. ® See Arkell, op. cit. r4o-—4; Grifhth, op. cit. 7o—71. ? Griffith, op, cit. 71, 


* For extended technical descriptions and illustrations see, e.g., Emery and Kirwan, op. cit., pls. 34-36; 


Firth, Arch. Surv. Nubia 1908-1909, 11, pls. 39-40; Furth, Arch, Surv. Nubia 1gro-rgrr, 23-25: Steindorff, 
Amba, 1, 65-105 and pls. 33-§9. 
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only in and around native Nubian graves, always in association with contracted burials. 
Its last important occurrence in Lower Nubia was in the C-Group cemeteries of the 
early Eighteenth Dynasty and in the Nubian ‘castle’ at Amada.' It has never been found 
in Upper Nubia in any context earlier than the late Napatan period, although its absence 
here is probably indicative only of the lack of systematic exploration. From the end of 
the ‘T'wenty-fifth Dynasty until well into the Meroitic period, however, it is constantly 
found in Nubian sites, and derivative wares continue to be made to the present day. 

The resemblances between C-Group incised pottery and Napatan-Meroitic incised 
pottery are not merely general, and they cannot be explained as separate ramifications 
of a widespread and persistent tradition. They are, rather, specific and precise in 
every detail, including surface colour, polish, and the technique and style of decoration. 
Many vessel forms are also identical. 

Such correspondences lie far outside the realm of chance, and we are left to conclude 
that the C-Group people, together with their pottery and burial traditions, somehow 
and somewhere survived the evacuation of Lower Nubia and the long centuries of 
isolation to become in time an integral part of the Napatan and Meroitic populations. 
We might speculate, without any supporting evidence, that upon their migration into 
Upper Nubia they became subject to the Kerma warrior-kings, and that their descen- 
dants became the fellahin of the Napatan empire even as the Kerma overlords may have 
become its Pharaohs.* 

If we turn now to the final phase of Napatan history, following the death of Aspelta, 
we find once again that we have almost no archaeological evidence upon which to build 
except from the royal cemeteries. From the two and a half centuries between the death 
of Aspelta and the death of Nastasen we have no certainly identified temples of any 
consequence, and only three rather uninformative inscriptions.* The later pyramids 
at Nari would seem to suggest that the last of the Egyptian artisans at Napata had 
died or departed, and the Egyptianization of Napatan culture from this time forward 
was little more than a hollow pretence maintained by the royal court. ‘The later Napatan 
kings were buried under poorly-built pyramids decorated with hieroglyphs which had 
obviously been executed by lapicides who did not understand them, The burial offer- 
ings were of local manufacture, and included hand-made Nubian pottery in the C- 
Group tradition.® 

Our conception of late Napatan as well as early Meroitic history rests very largely 
upon Reisner’s chronology of the royal tombs.’ This painstaking reconstruction, 
although a brilliant tour de force in its way, is neither wholly plausible nor is it very 


! Maclver and Woolley, Aretha, 14-16. 

2 For examples see Garstang, Sayce, and Griffith, Meroé, pls. xlii and xlvi; Griffith, LA AA 1, pl. xxxiv; 
Griffith, LAAA 11, pls. xli-xliv; Maclver and Woolley, Buhen, pl. 69; Maclver and Woolley, Karanog 
Cemetery, pls. 101-2. 

1 Cf. Grifith, LAAA 10, 102; Maclver and Woolley, Aaranog Cemetery, p. 52. 

4 We should also take note here of the occasional reappearance of the Kerma tradition in Napatan and 
Meroitic pottery; see, ¢.2., Grifith, LAAA 10, og-101 and pls. xviil, xxx, and xxxiv; Griffith, LAAA 11, 
pl. xxx (type Ixxivd); Macadam, Aatwa, 1, 160-1, figs. 45-51. 

§ Arkell, op. cit. 153. ® Ibid. 7 FEA 9, 34-77. 
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instructive in regard to cultural history. Every major excavation in a Napatan or early 
Meroitic site has necessitated substantial revisions in it,! and new ones are still being 
suggested.? In the absence of sound archaeological or historical evidence, the chrono- 
logy is forced at many points to rely upon a priori assumptions which are questionable. 
The most far-reaching of these is the notion, still by no means proven, that the pyramids 
at Nari, Barkal, and Meroé represent, with minor exceptions, one and only one uninter- 
rupted succession of monarchs.3 

The circumstances and the date of the transfer of the royal capital from Napata to 
Meroé likewise remain obscure. Smith* has challenged the previously proposed date 
of 538 B.c. on a number of grounds. To these should be added the even more cogent 
argument that the city of Meroé was supposed by its excavators’ to have been abandoned 
and uninhabited between 400 and 300 B.c. It only remains to add that even if we accept 
the idea of a sudden reduction in the number of queens buried with each king at Niri,® 
it could be explained by any number of hypotheses other than the removal of the royal 
capital. In short, we must end the discussion of the history of the Napatan culture by 
observing that its conclusion is shrouded in the same mystery as its beginning. The 
basis for this assertion will be made still more clear in later paragraphs, dealing with the 
Meroitic culture. 

In the long view of history, the rise and fall of the Napatan empire would seem to 
have been an event of more political than cultural significance. It was from first to 
last a Nubian culture and a Nubian population, which for a brief time took upon itself 
an artificial veneer of pharaonic tradition. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion I would propose to characterize the Napatan 
phase of the history of Nubian culture in the following terms: 

After the abandonment of Lower Nubia, a native population which may have been of 
mixed C-Group and Kerma stock continued to occupy the Nile Valley above the Third 
Cataract. Recovering in time from the natural and political reverses of the Egyptian 
occupation, they developed a prosperous economy and a strong local dynasty. Although by 
no means Egyptianized in culture, they retained from their earlier contacts a complex of 
Egyptian religious and political beliefs, including divine kingship, a state religion, and a 
dominant priestly caste. 

Despite the uninhalited region which separated them, there must have been some continued 
intercourse between Napata and Egypt, and the Napatan kings were obviously aware of the 
progressive ‘ Balkanization’ which was taking place in Lower Egypt. Seeing an opportunity 
to fish in these troubled waters, they assumed the titles and trappings of earlier Pharaohs, 
and appeared in Egypt in the guise of protectors against the encroachments of Asiatic 
peoples. The Delta dynasts were always in the unhappy position of having to give their 
allegiance to whatever conqueror was closest upon their frontiers, and the Napatan kings 
were therefore able to make good their imperial claims so long as they could maintain an 

' E.g. Dunham, Royal Cemetertes of Kush, tv, 2-8; Dunham and Macadam, JEA 35, 139-49; Macadam, 


Katea, 1, 119-39; Reisner, EA 9, 157-60; Smith, Kush 3, 20-25. 


2 Hintze, Aus ro, 177-8. 1 Cf. Reuner, JEA 9, 35, 66-67. 
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army in the field. They were, however, consistently defeated in their military encounters 
with the Assyrians, and after half a century were driven out of Egypt altogether. They 
then retired upon their own borders in Upper Nubia, where they continued the pretence of 
ruling Egypt for a considerable time. 

During the heyday of their empire, the Nubian kings set about Egyptianizing themselves 
and their capital with diligence and thoroughness. They established at Napata the full 
panoply of the pharaonic court, and they brought in Egyptian artisans to build temples and 
tombs and to advertise their deeds in hieroglyphic texts. They adopted the use of Egyptian- 
made household goods, and had their dead mummified and buried in coffins. This elaborate 
self-deception was maintained throughout the period of Napatan control in Egypt, although 
it may never have extended heyand the court and the priesthood. 

After the retreat from Egypt the artificial veneer of Egyptian culture at Napata was 
rapidly stripped away. Temple building, except for repairs and minor additions, practi- 
cally ceased. The royal court, however, with the aid of a remaining handful of Egyptian 
technicians, managed to present a creditable imitation of imperial Egypt for another 
century. The common people, on the other hand, apparently reverted very promptly to 
Nubian traditions, if indeed they had ever abandoned them. 

After the time of Aspelta much of the Egyptian veneer disappeared even from the court, 
and the last pyramids and hieroglyphic texts are almost a mockery of Egyptian culture. 
The final episodes in this process of cultural disintegration are lost in obscurity. 


III. The Meroitic Renaissance 
(?) B.C.—350 A.D. 

The Meroitic culture was a direct continuation of the Napatan, evolving after the royal 
capital and cemeteries had been moved southward from Napata to Meroé. The dividing 
point between the two periods is essentially an arbitrary one and could perhaps be fixed with 
equal justice at several points in Iustory. 

The history of the Meroitic culture reveals a continuation of the process of decline which 
began in Napatan times. There were intermittent periods of prosperity, and some new 
cultural impulses filtered through from the Mediterranean world, but the general trend was 
one of decay and dissolution. ‘It was the Egyptianized kingdom of Napata running gra- 
dually downhill to a miserable and inglorious end . . . the last two or three centuries were 
ones of unrelieved degeneration and gloom when compared to the glories of the past.’ The 
Meroitic kingdom was finally overrun and its power destroyed by a series of barbarian 
invasions in the fourth century A.D. 

Nowhere in Nubian history is the discrepancy between archaeological evidence and 
historical interpretation greater than in the case of the Meroitic kingdom and cul- 
ture.2 To begin with, there is not a scrap of concrete evidence, either documentary or 

' Arkell, op. cit. 135. 
2 The principal authorities are Arkell, op. cit. 156-73; Breasted, op. cit. 560-1; Reisner, Sudan Notes and 
Records, 2, p. 67; Reisner, Sudan Notes and Records, 5, 173-96. 


3 For a thorough discussion of the interpretational problems involved in the study of Meroitic history, as 
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archaeological, directly linking the Meroitic to the Napatan culture. The dividing line 
between the two may theoretically be arbitrary and indistinct,’ providing we accept 
Reisner’s interpolations,? but it is perfectly clear stratigraphically. Wherever there is a 
juxtaposition of Napatan and Meroitic remains, whether in temples, towns, or cemeteries, 
they always appear as distinct occupations separated by an unmistakable hiatus. We 
must, therefore, recognize that we have a lacuna in the archaeological record nearly as 
great as that which separates the New Kingdom from the Napatan culture. 

At this point we turn inevitably to Reisner’s chronology of the pyramids,‘ which for 
50 years has stood in lieu of a cultural history of the Napatan and Meroitic periods, It 
must be recognized at once that this ingenious reconstruction does not in fact establish 
a connecting link between Napatan and Meroitic; it merely assumes a priori that such 
alink exists, and manipulates the data accordingly.* In view of the fact that no more than 
five of the pyramids at Nari, Barkal, and Meroé are datable on direct evidence, and that 
almost half of them are not definitely assignable to any specific ruler,® the assumption 
that they must represent an uninterrupted royal succession appears surprisingly ill 
founded. If we set aside any such hypothesis for a moment we can readily see points 
in the chronology where there might have been one or more interruptions.’ 

Nevertheless, the idea of an uninterrupted royal succession seems to have taken a 
fixed hold on our historical imagination, with some rather ambiguous results. Argu- 
ment has simmered for more than a generation as to whether the royal capital was at 
Napata or at Meroé during the fourth century B.c., resulting in the awkward compromise 
proposal of a line of kings who lived at Meroé but died at Napata.* Yet it is by no 
means clear that there were not two capitals and two kingdoms during most or even the 
whole of this period. Negative evidence cannot be taken as conclusive in an area which 
is as poorly explored and ina time which is as poorly documented as is the case in Upper 
Nubia during the last millennium before Christ. Reisner, however, was willing to 
postulate rival dynasties only when he could not account for his data in any other way; 
he clung to the idea of a single succession as long as the pyramids could be squeezed 
into it. This is one of the many examples of a preoccupation with fixed frontiers and 
stable governments—in short, with European-style political institutions—which has 
tended to confuse the interpretation of post-pharaonic Nubian history. 

It would be foolish to suggest that the Meroitic culture is not lineally descended from 
the Napatan, and it may even be that Reisner’s pyramid chronology is substantially 
correct. On the other hand, to see in the Meroitic nothing more than a continuation 
of the process of cultural decline which began in the Napatan period, and the final 


' Arkell, op. cit. 145-9. 
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pathetic glimmer of the pharaonic tradition in Nubia, is patently absurd. The Meroitic 
kingdom and culture exhibit a whole series of developments and accomplishments 
which are by no means prefigured in the late Napatan era, and which are symptoma- 
tic of a marked return of cultural vigour.2 The Meroitic achievements in the political 
and religious fields were nearly as great as the Napatan of the ‘T'wenty-fifth Dynasty, 
and in the material and artistic fields surpassed them—especially when we recall that 
they were to a far greater extent the work of local craftsmen.* It is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that the Meroitic at its peak, far from being a period of cultural disintegration, 
actually represents the highest level attained by native Nubian culture up to that time.‘ 
We see in it for the first time a homogeneous blend of native and imported traditions, 
both Egyptian and Graeco-Roman, and not merely a veneer of Egyptian culture 
imperfectly grafted on to a Nubian base. 

Foremost among the accomplishments of the Meroitic era must be accounted the 
tremendous territorial expansion of the kingdom, or at least of its cultural influence. 
Meroites not only reoccupied Lower Nubia in force,} but also extended their dominion 
southward to Sennar and Kosti and westward to Kordofan and perhaps even Darfur.® 
The Meroitic kingdom at its height was perhaps as geographically extensive as the 
Napatan, although it is doubtful that it was ever a true empire in the sense of includ- 
ing large subject populations. ‘The reoccupation of Lower Nubia must however be 
accounted a major accomplishment in itself, especially as there is some evidence that 
it was contested by the Ptolemies.? 

Further evidence of renewed cultural vigour in the Meroitic period 1s to be seen in 
the wave of temple building which took place under various Meroitic rulers in the 
first century of the Christian era—especially under the famous royal pair Natakamani 
and Aminatari.2 Their work cannot be regarded simply as a continuation of an esta- 
blished tradition, for there had been nothing on a comparable scale since Taharga, and 
no temple building of any significance at all for 200 years. Natakamani and Aminatari 
were the last Nubian rulers to employ Egyptian craftsmen in the design of their monu- 
ments, and their temples and mortuary chapels are undoubtedly the finest of the 
Meroitic era. Nevertheless, the work of the strictly local artisans in the following 
reigns was still of a high artistic order.° 

Another noteworthy development of the Meroitic era was the beautiful and far- 
famed Meroitic decorated pottery. The origins of this industry remain obscure. The 
designs combine elements of Egyptian and of Graeco-Roman origin, but the combina- 
tions and their execution are uniquely Nubian, and the ware 1s far superior both techno- 
logically and artistically to anything made in Egypt at the time. It represents, in fact, 
one of the highest attainments in the history of Nubian material culture. Meroitic 

t See, e.g., Arkell, op. cit. 156; Breasted, op. cit. 560-1; Reisner, Sudan Notes and Records 2, 67. 

2 Cf. Vercoutter, Syria 39, 296-7. 1 See Woolley and Maclver, Aaranog Cemetery, 4. 

4 Cf. Vercoutter, loc. cit. 

§ See Emery and Kirwan, op. cit. 23-25; Grifith, LAAA 11, 120-2; Wolley and Maclver, op. cit. 5-6. 
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pottery was very widely manufactured, and appears in surprising quantities even in the 
humblest Meroitic dwellings.! 

A final cultural achievement which we must credit to the Meroitic era was the 
development of the Meroitic system of writing, which for the first time in history 
enabled the Nubians to record the language in which they habitually spoke.* ‘The 
numerous graffiti and ostraca which survive in this script may be of little intrinsic 
importance, but they give evidence of a more widespread literacy than at any other 
period of Nubian history. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible on the basis of available evidence to trace any of the 
aforementioned developments to its source, or to place them in any sort of meaningful 
chronological framework. They did not originate in the Napatan period, and we 
must presumably look for their origins in external contacts and stimuli. Many of the 
answers may be locked for all time in the unpublished field notes of Garstang and 
Griffith, On the basis of the excavations at Meroé, Garstang devised an elaborate 
chronological reconstruction of Meroitic cultural history,* but in the absence of sup- 
porting evidence later scholars have quite rightly ignored it. Dunham’s later chrono- 
logy is largely a dynastic chronicle, and its cultural implications likewise remain to be 
substantiated. It is worth recording here, however, that a full and proper publication 
of the excavations hitherto carried out at Meroé would still contribute as much to the 
study of Nubian cultural history as any expedition now working in the field is likely to 
do. A more practical hope, however, is offered by the excavations now in progress at 
Musauwarat.® 

Apart from the aforementioned excavations, we have no fresh archaeological data 
bearing upon the Meroitic period except from Lower Nubia. Here there is nothing 
suggesting a developing cultural sequence. ‘The Meroitic culture arrives full-blown at: 
the height of its prosperity, probably in the last century before Christ, entrenches it- 
self as far north as el-Maharraga, and remains vigorous and fairly prosperous nearly 
to the end.7 If we do not see a gradual evolution of the classic Meroitic tradition, 
neither do we see the long process of degeneration and impoverishment which Reisner 
professed to see at Meroé, and upon which he based his chronology of the late Meroitic 
pyramids.* We find consistent stratification in late Meroitic sites, but little evidence of 
change.° It should be added that Griffith’s proposed chronology tor the Meroitic graves 
at Faras!® has not been verified by subsequent excavations, except in the case of the out- 
and-out X-Group graves of his‘D’ period. The differences among his other three grave- 
types are more readily explained on socio-economic than on chronological grounds."! 


' The origins and distribution of the Meroitic pottery industry are discussed at length in Adams, Kush 12, 
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4 LAAA 7, 8-10. § Sudan Notes and Records 28, 10. 


* See especially Hintze, Kush 10, 170-202; id., Abhandlung der Deutschen Ahad. Wiss., Klasse Sprach., Lit. 
und Kunst, in press. 

7? Emery and Kirwan, op. cit.; Griffith, LAAA 11, 120-2; Woolley and Maclver, op. cit. 4-6, 

8 Cf. Arkell, op. cit. 157-8, 169-70. * Adams and Nordstrim, Kush 11, 26-28. 

~ LAAA 11, 144-6. it Adams and Nordstrém, op. cit. 29; Woolley and Maclver, op. cit. 81-84. 
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It remains to be determined whether there was in fact continuous Meroitic settle- 
ment from Sennar to Karanog, or whether Lower Nubia was a detached and perhaps 
even an autonomous province.' If, as historical evidence suggests,* Berberi-speaking 
invaders had reached the west bank of the Nile in the Dongola Reach by the second cen- 
tury B.C., it seems probable that they drove a wedge between the northern and southern 
Meroitic provinces. The new-comers may in time have become subject to a Meroitic 
king,3 but we know from later evidence that they were not culturally assimilated (see 
The X-Group Upheavals, in part II of this study, to appear in EA 51). 

It is curious that we find few monuments or other expressions of Meroitic royal 
authority in Lower Nubia, although we know that the region was already reoccupied 
and prosperous at the time of the great wave of temple building at Meroé, Musauwarat, 
and Naga‘. Griffith was inclined to the idea that Lower Nubia was an independent 
province, and even went so far as to suggest that it may have been more prosperous 
than the Meroitic homeland. It also appears likely that the Meroitic pottery industry 
originated in Lower Nubia.S At all events the centres of economic prosperity and 
political power from this time forward shifted increasingly back to the north, and it ts 
primarily in Lower Nubia that we must follow the remaining phases of post-pharaonic 
Nubian cultural history. 

In the long view of history, we must almost certainly regard the Meroitic culture of 
Nubia and the Ptolemaic culture of Egypt as parallel and related developments.° It is 
unfortunate that our view of both is so consistently refracted through the eyes of 
Egyptologists, who are inclined to see in them little more than perversions of a classic 
tradition. If we put aside this bias for a moment it is clear that both in fact represent 
marked revivals of cultural vigour and initiative, resulting from the cross-fertilization 
of Egyptian and Graeco-Roman ideals.” Both are characterized initially by a return of 
political stability and economic prosperity and a renaissance in the arts, and especially 
in temple building.* The Meroitic culture was considerably the less sophisticated of 
the two, but it was possibly the more vigorous. In Lower Nubia, where Meroitic and 
Ptolemaic stood figuratively face to face, the Meroitic culture and state do not appear 
markedly inferior.? 

The causa prima for the Meroitic and Ptolemaic renaissance is almost certainly to 
be found in the introduction of the sagia,"° which made agricultural productivity for the 


t Cf. Grifith, LAAA 11, 122. 

= Arkell, op. cit. 177-8; Kirwan, Sudan Notes and Records 20, 47-49. 

+ Emery, Royal Tombs, 22; Kirwan, op. cit. 49. 

+ LAAA 11, 120-2. See also Woolley and Maclver, op. cit. 5-6. 

s Adams, Kush 12, p. 171. 

é Cf, Emery and Kirwan, op. cit. 22-25; Firth, Arch. Surv. Nubia 1909-1970, 23; Firth, Arch. Surv. Nuiia 
tgro-rr, 29-31; Grifith, LAAA 11, 119-23; Woolley and Maclver, op. cit. 4-6. 

? See Budge, History of Egypt, vil, vu-ix; Emery and Kirwan, op. cit. 22-25; Griffith, LAAA 11, 119-23; 
Noshy, Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt, Vercoutter, op. cit.; Wolley and Maclver, op. cit. 4-6. 

® Cf. Firth, Arch. Surv. Nubia 1908-1999, 30; Firth, Arch. Surv. Nulta 1909-1910, 29; Firth, Arch. Surv. 
Nubia 1910-1911, 23; Noshy, op. cit. 

® See esp. Firth, Arch. Surv. Nubia 1910-1911, 29-31. 

tm Cf, Firth, Arch. Surv. Nubia 1909-1979, 23. 
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first time relatively independent of the level of the Nile. So long as pits could be 
deepened and ropes lengthened, irrigation could be continued even at the lowest period 
of the annual flow. There can be no doubt at all that the sagra led directly to the re- 
occupation of Lower Nubia, where steep banks and deep channels had always made 
irrigation difficult. This theory is supported by the fact that sherds of sagia pots (which 
are very easily recognized by their fastening-knobs) are invariably found in Meroitic 
sites in Lower Nubia.! 

The ultimate fate of the Meroitic culture, particularly in Lower Nubia, 1s a subject 
which must be reserved for discussion in connexion with the succeeding period. 
We may merely note here that in Lower Nubia it was from first to last a stable and 
prosperous phase in native history.* 

To sum up, I would propose to re-phrase the cultural history of the Meroitic period 
in the following terms: 

The Meroitic culture arose upon the ashes of the Napatan after an interlude of cultural 
and economic impoverishment, about which we know virtually nothing. There may have 
been an uninterrupted succession of kings, or rival dynasties, or interruptions in one or 
both lines. There were definite interruptions in the occupation of all the major Napatan 
sites. When the dust of confusion finally settled, the Meroitic royal capital and cemeteries 
were firmly established at Meroé, and Napata was no longer a centre of economic and 
political importance. 

At Meroé and neighbouring cities there began a remarkable cultural and economic 
renaissance, stimulated undoubtedly by the arrival of fresh cultural impulses from the 
Graeco-Roman world. The outburst of temple building in Ptolemaic and Koman Egypt 
was paralleled by a revival of temple building at Meroé, resulting in some of Nubia's 
finest architectural achievements. 

Economic prosperity returned with the introduction of the sagia, and led to the re- 
colonization of Lower Nubia as well as the extension of the Meroitic dominion into Sennar 
and Kordofan. The occupation of Lower Nubia restored the long-broken link between 
Nubia and the Mediterranean world, and brought about an enduring contact with Ptole- 
maic and Roman Egypt which was on the whole peaceful and undoubtedly stimulating to 
both cultures. ‘There is considerable evidence of decline in the last centuries at Meroé, but 
Lower Nubia remained relatively stable and prosperous nearly to the end of the Meroitie 
period, perhaps as a result of its closer proximity to Roman Egypt. 

(Concluding sections of this study, dealing with the X-Group and Christian periods, 
and the coming of Islam, will appear in the next volume of the Journal.) 


' Broken sagia pots were commonly re-utilized as cooking and storage vessels in Meroitic houses. 


2 Gnifith, LAAA 11, 122. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE KINGDOM OF KUSH 
(NAPATA-MEROE) 


By D. M. DIXON 


In view of the great part played by the Kingdom of Napata—Meroé in the diffusion of 
Egyptian civilization in Africa,! the problem of its origin is of interest to Africanists and 
Egyptologists alike. In a recently written but not yet published paper,? I have discussed 
the evidence for Egyptian contact with the lands of the Upper Nile and beyond, prior 
to the ninth century 8.c. During the Twentieth Dynasty, the area between the First 
and Fourth Cataracts was abandoned by the Egyptians and thereafter for nearly three 
centuries an almost complete blanket of silence descends on events in that land.3 
During the ninth century B.C., however, there arose in Upper Nubia an independent 
kingdom whose chief centre was at Napata.* ‘This district (fig. 1), for such it was rather 
than a single town, lies just downstream of the Fourth Cataract where the Nile, entering 
the area of Nubian Sandstone, forms the easily navigable Dongola Reach which 
extends as far as T'umbos, with flat, cultivable, alluvial land on either side of the river. 
On the west bank, about a mile west of the river near the modern village of Kareima, 
rises the spectacular flat-topped mass of Gebel Barkal,' the “Holy Mountain’ (De wrb) 
of the Egyptian inscriptions, under the eastern edge of which a great temple of Amin 
had been built in the Eighteenth Dynasty and subsequently added to and repaired by 
Ramesses IT.° 

The exact location of the ancient administrative centre of Napata has not been 
determined with certainty, but the excavations of the Oxford Expedition under Grifhth 
produced some evidence which suggests that it may have been at or near the modern 
district headquarters of Merowe, four miles downstream from Gebel Barkal on the 
east bank of the river. Masses of potsherds and rubbish lying on the surface for a kilo- 
metre inland from the river-bank indicated the site of a considerable town. Near 
Merowe hospital a large cemetery was uncovered and further upstream the remains of 

t General references: B. Davidson, Old Africa Rediscovered (London, 1959), 47 ff.; A. J. Arkell, “The Valley 
of the Nile’, in R. Oliver (ed.), The Daten of African History (London, 1961), 7-12; R. Oliver and J. D. Fage, 
A Short History of Africa (Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, rg62), 39 ff. 

2 “The Egyptian Penetration of Africa down to the end of the New Kingdom’. 

’ For a discussion of the course of events see my History of Nubia from the decline of the Ramesside Emptre 
to the fall of Meroé [in preparation], chaps. i and ix. 

+ "The earliest occurrence of the name Napata (Egyptian Np-t) is on the ‘Amada stela of Amenophis I] 
(1436-1413 8.C.) wherein this king records that he hung the body of a Syrian prince on the town wall (Urk. 
sina Lig “The Holy Mountain’, Antiquity 3 (1934), 408-13, pl. i; JEA 32 (1946), pl. XI; H. N. 
Chittick, FEA 43 (1957), 42 ff, pl. IV; J. Pirenne, Histoire de la civilisation de U'Egypte ancienne, 1 (Paris, 


19673), fig. 30, facing p. 133. 
6 G. A. Reisner, “The Barkal Temples in 1916’, JEA 4 (1917), 213-27- 
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a sandstone temple. Upstream and east of this temple were discovered the badly 
eroded ruins of a complex of mud-brick buildings, in some rooms of which were found 
elephant tusks and quantities of unworked obsidian, quartz, and other stones, which 
suggested that here the kings kept their stocks of raw materials." 
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About a mile west of the Nile and about ten miles downstream from Gebel Barkal, 
lies El-Kurru, the site of the earliest of the royal cemeteries of the kingdom.? About 
six miles upstream of Gebel Barkal, on the opposite side of the river, is another royal 
cemetery at Niri,3 while close to Gebel Barkal, on the south and west, are two small 
groups of pyramids.* 


t F, LI. Griffith, ‘Oxford Excavations in Nubia’, LAAA 9 (1922), 67-124, pls. 4-62 (the temple: pp. 79-114, 
pls. 4-49; the “Treasury’: pp. 114-24, pls. 50-62); id.. LAAA ro (1923), 73-171, pls. 12-66 (the cemetery). 
See also Sauneron and Yoyotte, BIFAO 50 (1952), 176, n. 7. 

2 Reisner, Bull. Mus. Fine Arts, Boston, 19 (1921), 21-38; id., Sudan Notes and Records 2 (1919), 237-54; 
definitive report: D. Dunham, El Kurru (The Royal Cemeteries of Kush, 1, Boston, rgso). | 

* Dunham, Nuri (The Royal Cemeteries of Kush, 1, Boston, 1955). 

4 Dunham, Royal Tombs at Meroé and Barkal (The Royal Cemeteries of Kush, tv, Boston, 1957). A series of 
prominent burial mounds at Tangisi on the east bank about eleven miles downstream from G, Barkal date from 
post-Meroitic times (P. L. Shinnie, Kush 2 (1954), 66-85). Similar mounds exist at Zima on the other side of 
the river, fifteen miles below Barkal. 
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On the east bank of the Nile, some 150 miles across the desert south-east of Gebel 
Barkal, lay the city of Meroé, another important centre of the kingdom, and its capital 
from the sixth century B.c. onwards. Part of the ancient site is now covered by the 
village of Begarawiya.' East of the city, where a wide plain extends back from the Nile 
for about two miles, are the three royal cemeteries of Meroé, the West, North, and 
South.* 

The name ‘Ethiopia’ applied to this Nubian kingdom by the Classical writers, and 
some modern authorities too,3 is unsuitable, for to the Greeks and Romans ‘Ethiopia’ 
embraced a vast area with no clearly defined boundaries, extending from India to 
West Africa,t and ‘Ethiopians’ were all those dark-skinned peoples who inhabited 
this region.’ It thus included large tracts which never formed part of the Nubian 
kingdom. Moreover, the term was liable to be confused with the modern Empire of 
Ethiopia, formerly known as Abyssinia, For these reasons, it has generally been re- 
placed by the designation ‘Kush’® which, by the late New Kingdom, was applied to the 
area stretching from Aswan upsteam to Abi Hamed.’ 

As is well known, the history of the Kingdom of Kush falls into two periods, the 
Napatan and the Meroitic, so named after the capital at these times. The Napatan 
Period extends from the foundation of the kingdom until about 591 B.c., and issub- 
divided into two ‘phases’ :* the first, during which the Kushite monarchs rose to the 
height of their power and ruled an empire extending from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to at least as far south as the northern Gezira,° lasted until 654 B.c., when the 
Kushites finally lost control of Upper Egypt; the second phase covers the years from 
654 to c. 591 B.C.,!° when the seat of government was transferred from Napata further 
south to Meroé, which retained this status until the collapse of the kingdom in the 
fourth century of our era."! 


' J. Garstang, A. H. Sayce, and F. Ll. Griffith Meroe, the City of the Ethiopians (Oxford, 1911); Garstang 
et al., LAAA 3 (1910), 57-70, pls. 21-23; 4 (1911), 45-71, pls. 6-16; 5 (1912), 73-83, pls. 6-10; 6 (1913), 
1=—21, pls. 1-7; 7 (1916), 1-24, pis. 1-10. Cf. Sayce, LAAA 3, 53-56. 

t "The North Cemetery and the royal tombs in the South Cemetery are published in Dunham, Royal Tombs 
at Meroé and Barkal. The remaining burials in the South Cemetery and all those in the West Cemetery are 
being prepared for publication (Dunham, Kush 3 (1955), 74)- 1 E.g. G. A. Reisner. 

4 Cé. E. A. W. Budge, A History of Ethiopia, Nubia, and Abyssima, t (London, 1928), Vil, 1-2. 

$ On ‘Aithiops’ cf. G. H. Beardsley, The Negro in Greek and Roman Crolization. A Study of the Ethiopian 
Type (Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archacology, No. 4, Baltimore, 1929), p. xu: “Greek literature... 
gives very gencrally to any member of any dark-skinned tribe the name Al@iows which the Greck geographers 
derived from ai@és and ov, that is to say, a man with a (sun)burned face. It is not at all restricted to the king- 
dom of Meroé south of Egypt [italics mine].' Cf. also F. M. Snowden, Jnr., “The Negro in Ancient Greece’, 
American Anthropologist 50 (1948), 31 fF; 1d., L' Antiquité classique 25 (1956), 112, n. 2. 

6 Dunham, Sudan Notes and Records 28 (1947), 1-2; id., El AKurru, 1, followed by Arkell, History of the 
Sudan? (London, 1961), 113. Some French writers, however, still use the name ‘Ethiopic’, cf. Leclant, Kush 5 
(1957), 05, mn. I. 7 Cf. J. Vereoutter, Kush 7 (1959), 128, 132. 

® Dunham, Sudan Notes and Records 28, 9-10; id., AFA 50 (1946), 387. 

° On Kushite activity in this region sce my The Kushite Empire in the South [in preparation], ch. iv. 

1 Arkell, Kush 3, 93-04; id., Hist. Sudan®, 145-6, 145. 

1! "The traditional date for this event is A.D. 350. Following U. Monneret de Villard (Storia della Nubia cristiana, 
Rome, 1938, 37), Shinnie (Kush 3, 82-85) places it somewhat earlier. Cf. Dunham, Royal Tombs at Meroé and 
Barkal, 7 (A.D. 339); F. Hintze, Studien sur merottischen Chronologie und su den Opfertafeln aus den Pyramiden 
von Meroé (Berlin, 1959), 3° ff. (c. A.D. 320). 
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Reisner believed that during the rule of the ‘Twenty-second (Libyan) Dynasty in 
Egypt (945-730 B.c.) Nubia remained a province of that land ruled by one of the 
king’s sons, On the break-up of Egypt into a number of semi-independent principalities 
soon after the death of Shoshenk I, Nubia too, according to Reisner, became indepen- 
dent under its Egyptianized Libyan governor, who thus became the ancestor of the 
Kushite royal family.! ‘This man Reisner? identified with the ‘Commander of the Army, 
Pashedenbastet, son of King Shoshenk’ whose name occurred on a fragment of an 
alabaster vessel found in the pyramid of Queen Akhega at Nuri;3 and he thought that 
Pashedenbastet was the father of Kashta,* the first of the Kushite rulers about whose 
activity anything is known. In that case, Kashta’s occupation of Upper Egypt and his 
action in forcing the Divine Adoratress Shepenwepet, the daughter of Osorkon III, 
to adopt his own daughter Amenirdis, would have to be seen as part of a struggle 
between rival Libyans for supremacy in Egypt—an unconvincing theory. 

Although his later discoveries in the earliest royal cemetery, at El-Kurru, caused 
Reisner to modify his views regarding Pashedenbastet, they seemed to him to strengthen 
his theory of the Libyan origin of the Kushite monarchy.’ The highest point in the 
cemetery at El-Kurru (pl. XI)—a low knoll at the north-west end of the central of the 
three parts into which the site is divided by two wadis*—was occupied by a circular 
tumulus (Ku. Tum. 1) of gravel with rubble pitching, beneath the centre of which was 
a burial-pit, orientated north to south, with a step along the east side and aside-chamber 
on the west? (pl. XII, 2). Lower down the eastern and southern slopes of this knoll were 
three other similar graves—Ku. ‘Tum. 2, 4, and 5. In the first (pl. XII 5), the shallow 
open pit, orientated north to south, was roofed with transverse stone slabs and within 
the mound were traces of roughly rectangular stonework.’ Still lower down the east 
slope stood a more developed form of tumulus (K. 19), probably originally cased with 
masonry, which was enclosed by a well-built horseshoe-shaped sandstone masonry 
wall.* On a side-spur north of this tomb was another tumulus of the same type (Ku, 
Tum. 6) against the east face of which was built a plain mud-brick chapel (pl. XII, ¢).1 
Just below K. 19 stood a row of eight stone mastabas (K. 14, 13, 11, 10 (pl. XII, d), 9, 
23, 5, and 7). Of these, K. 14 appeared to have been planned as a cased tumulus and 
converted later into a mastaba, for the rubble mound was clearly apparent inside the 
masonry of the mastaba.'! With this exception, all the mastabas as far as K. g'? were of 
the same type and had burial-pits just like those of the tumuli with the same north-to- 
south orientation. The superstructure was a practically square block of sandstone 
masonry with nearly vertical sides, but the form of the top could not be determined. 
On the east side was a plain sandstone masonry chapel, and round the whole, a rectangu- 
lar sandstone enclosure wall about o m. 80 cm. high with rounded top. The next two 

' Sudan Notes and Records 2 (1), 43, 50, 56, 66. * Loc, cit., 43. 

1 Dunham, Nuri, 130, fig. 97, pl. 80). * Sudan Notes and Records 2 (1), 43; JEA 6, 54. 

5 Sudan Notes and Records 2, 275. 

* Dunham, El Kurru, Map ii; Reisner, Sudan Notes and Records z (4), pl. 5. 

7 El Kurru, 12-13. © Ibid. rs. ® Ibid. 72; pl. 24 a.  Thid. 21; pl. 4b. 

™ T[bid. 54; pl. 5 4. Reisner, Sudan Notes and Records 2, 240. 
2 El Kourru, 47-49, 51; pls. 12 6, 13, 14 6, 15 a. 
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mastabas, K. 23 and K. 21, though like the earlier mastabas in all else, had a simple 
open pit without side-chamber for the burial-place, orientated north to south as before." 

In all but one of these tombs the burial had been completely plundered, but judging 
by the surviving remains in the tumulus Ku. ‘Tum. 2, dating from the fourth genera- 
tion (c. 800-780 B.c.), the body was laid on its right side with the head to the south.? 

These thirteen tombs were clearly the earliest in the cemetery and were assigned to 
five generations of ancestors of the kings of Kush preceding Kashta, the ruler who began 
the occupation of Egypt. No names were recovered from the excavations which could 
be assigned to any of the ancestral tombs. 

An indication of the prosperity of these early rulers 
of Kush is afforded by the considerable quantity of 
gold found in their tombs, despite extensive plunder- 
ing. Most of it, however, came from the debris or sift- 
ings and there can be no certainty that it formed part 
of the original deposit. In the tumulus Ku. Tum. 2, 
however, the upper part of the body was intact. Round 
the neck were two gold necklaces, one of large double- 
cone beads, from which were suspended as pendants 
a double figure of Pataikos and a hawk-headed deity 
and a large natural nugget of gold inscribed with 
Egyptian hieroglyphs (fig. 2). ‘The second string con- 
sisted of gold udjat-eyes alternating with ball beads 
of garnet. On the left hand was a plain gold finger- Fic. 2 
ring, and by the head a gold ear-ring.* 

The ancestral tombs were followed by three mastabas numbered K. 8, 7, and 20, 
which belonged to Kashta and two of his queens. The first two were similar in plan to 
the older mastabas and had open pits like K. 23 and 21, but differed from them in that 
their superstructures were built of smaller stones and the burial-pits were orientated 
east to west, the traditional Egyptian orientation which is found in all the royal tombs of 
Kush from this time onwards.* 

Now according to Reisner’s chronology, the youth of the man buried in Ku, Tum, 1 
fell within the reigns of the earliest kings of the Twenty-second Dynasty of Egypt.® 
In the tumuli was discovered a considerable quantity of gold, including the already 
mentioned nugget inscribed with Egyptian hieroglyphs. In addition, these graves, and 
the mastabas, yielded fragments of alabaster and decorated faience vessels of Egyptian 
manufacture.? Reference has already been made to the alabaster fragment from Nuri 





' Dunham, El Kurru, 76-77, pls. 2 a, 24 6. 

4 Ibid. 15. If the upper end of a tibia found at the north end of the burial pit in the mastaba K. 10, dating 
from the same generation, was in its original position, an indication is afforded that the body had in this case 
been placed on its left side with the head to the south and facing west (ibid. 48). 

1 Ibid, 2. + Ibid. 15-16, figs. 2 e-d; pls. § d, §2 a-b, 57 6, 3-6. § Ibid. 44-46, pls. 11 5, 12 a. 

6 Reisner, Sudan Notes and Records 2, 246, Cf. Dunham, El Aurni, 2, who allowing 20 years per generation, 
in place of Reisner's 30, and taking 751 8.c. as the commencement of Pi‘ankhi's reign, places the earliest burial 
at El Kurru at c. S60 p.c. 7 El Kurru, 13, 14 (fig. 1 6), 19, 21, 72, 75 (fig. 24), 77. 
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bearing the name of Pashedenbastet. In Ku. Tum. 1, 2, 4' and K. 19 were found stone 
arrow-heads with recessed and tanged bases* which were stated by Reisner to be ‘of 
well-known Libyan types’.3 Finally, in the tomb (K. 53) of Tabiry, one of Pirankhi's 
queens, was founda battered granite stela, the text of which mentions this lady’s ancestry 
and titles. Among the latter is one which Reisner’ read as ‘the great chieftainess of the 
Temehu (southern Libyans)’. 

From these facts Reisner concluded that ‘while the northern Libyans were entering 
the Delta, or soon thereafter, the southern Libyans, the Temehuw, pushed into the 
Nile Valley in Ethiopia [i.e. Kush] coming no doubt over the old road of the oases. . 
During the reign of Sheshanq I, or possibly a little later, a Libyan chief, the man 
buried in Ku. Tum. 1, established himself on an estate at el-Kurruw near Napata. ... 
In all probability this first chief of the el-Kurruw family seized at once on the powers of 
the old Egyptian Viceroy and became like all the other Libyan chiefs in the Nile Valley 
nominally tributary to the Libyan King of Egypt.’® 

The fact that the chieftain buried in Ku. Tum. 1 was roughly contemporary with the 
early part of the T'wenty-second Dynasty of Egypt in no way proves that he too was 
a Libyan. Apart from the inscribed nugget and the jewellery mentioned above, the 
major part of the gold from the tumuli, and all the alabaster and faience fragments, 
came from debris or siftings? and there can be no certainty therefore that they formed 
part of the tombs’ original contents. In any case, they need be no more than evidence 
of sporadic trade with Egypt or, more likely, casual ‘drift’. It is true that arrow-heads 
of the type claimed by Reisner to be ‘Libyan’ have been found widely distributed west of 
the Nile Valley,’ but their range of occurrence does not seem to have been very closely 
determined. It must also be noted that at El-Kurru an almost equal number was found 
of the lunate arrow-tips which are typically Nubian. Furthermore, ‘Tabiry’s title 
cannot be cited in support of Reisner’s theory, since the correct reading is ‘Great One 
(or ‘Chieftainess’) of the Desert-dwellers (or ‘Barbarians’, /isstyw)’. None of the Kushite 
kings or their queens bears any title(s) which can be connected with Libya. Griffith, 
however, apparently considered that the sufhx -qa in which a large proportion of the 
kings’ names end (e.g. Taharqa, Amtalqa, etc.) “was identical with the Meroitic -ge 
and vocalized -qé, and came from Libya, being first attached to royal names in that of 
Shosheng, whose name is variously written Shasha, Shashaga, Shashanq(a) [Assyrian: 
SuSingu]’. This last form, according to Griffith, = Shasha +- -qa (-qo), ‘the m represent- 


' Not Ku. Tum. § as Reisner states, Sudan Notes and Records 2, 246. 

* Ku. Tum. 1 : 4 tanged arrow-heads (E/ Kurru, 13-14, fig. 1c); Ku. Tum. 2 : 3 with recessed base (op. cit. 
15-16, fig. 2c); Ku. Tum. 4 : 11 tanged (op. cit. 17-18); K. 19 : 14 recessed base (op. cit. 72, 75 fig. 24,/). 

1 Cf, W. Halscher, Libyer und Agypter, 68: ‘Pfeilspitzen aus Feuerstein und Chalcedon, die die typische 
libysche, gefligelte bzw. gestielte Form aufwiesen. Mit Recht schliesst Reisner daraus auf einen nicht un- 
bedeutenden libyschen Einfluss. ... Dass die Pfeilspiteen den auch ohne solche Funde vorauszusetzenden 
starken libyschen Einfluss in Nubien beweisen, ist selbstverstiindlich richtig.’ 

4 El Kurru, 87, 90, fig. 29 /, pl 30 a. 

§ Sudan Notes and Records 2, 246; id., BMFA 19,28; followed by G. A. Wainwright, Sudan Notes and 
Records 28, 18, n. 26. * Sudan Notes and Records 2, 247; cf. id., BMF A 19, 28. 41. 

7 See n. 7, p. 125 above. 

8 ©, Bates, The Eastern Libyan: (London, 1913), 145-6. 
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ing the nazalization before a guttural as in Meroitic. In the names Shabako and Shebit- 
ku the explosive in the unfamiliar Libyan suffix has been transcribed with 2.” 

Reisner claimed that the names of Pirankhi’s commanders in Egypt, Lamarsekny 
and Purem, are also Libyan.* The reading of the first, which occurs only in Pirankhi's 
inscription,} is uncertain.4 The second, however, does occur in Lower Egypt and the 
Delta during the Libyan T'wenty-second Dynasty. A limestone polychrome stela from 
the Serapeum at Memphis belonged to the ‘Commander of the Army, Purem’,’ and a 
large blue faience vase found at Tokh el-Qaramis in the Delta is inscribed in hieratic: 
‘dedication of a vessel for the offering-table of the great Isis, mother of the gods, for 
the ka of the Great Chief of the Ma Purem, by his son Haryotes (and) his son Penhen. 
In year 33(?).’® The title of the father clearly dates the inscription to the time of the L1- 
byan dynasty and the year number 33 assigns it to the reign of Osorkon I, Shoshenk I], 
or Shoshenk IV, the only kings of that dynasty for whom so long a reign is attested,’ 
Naville® had noted that, with a minor graphic variation, the father’s name is the same 
as that of Pitankhi’s general. It is not impossible that Pifankhi did have in his army 
an officer of Libyan descent, which would perhaps explain why this man was chosen to 
receive the surrender of his fellow Libyan, Pi‘ankhi’s wily foe ‘l'efnakhte of Sais.? It 
is possible, too, that the Kushite kings’ fondess for horses'® may have owed something 
to their contacts with Libya, It would indeed be surprising if the relations between 
Kush and the peoples west of the Nile Valley did not result in some Libyan influence 
in Kush. However, apart from the presence of Libyan-type arrow-heads, the pos- 
sible Libyan origin of the -qa termination and the name(s) of Pi‘ankhi’s commander(s), 
such influence does not, on present evidence, appear to have been at all marked. At 
any rate, it is far from proof that the founders of the Napatan monarchy were Libyans. 
Indeed, a strong indication that they were not, is afforded by Pi‘ankhi’s attitude to- 
wards the Libyan dynasts of Lower Egypt and the Delta. With the exception of 
Namlot of Hermopolis, he regarded them as ritually impure because they were un- 
circumcised and ate fish."? As Hélscher remarks, even if Pitankhi's family had belonged 
to a Libyan tribe which practised circumcision, he would scarcely have acted so dis- 
paragingly towards related tribes among whom this operation was not customary." 
Sive-Séderbergh," on the other hand, thinks that Pi‘ankhi’s treatment of the 
dynasts does not necessarily prove him to be of non-Libyan origin. He gives no 

t M. F. L. Macadam, The Temples of Kawa, 1 (Oxford, 1949), 124,n. 1, cf. 73-74. Cf. Sauneron and Yoyotte, 
BIFAO 50, 155, n. T. > Reisner, Sudan Notes and Records 2, 47. 1 Urk. 11, 7, 6. 

+ H. Ranke, Die dgyptischen Personennamen, 1, 328, no. 24: Snt...sknj, ae ee | §. Schiifer (Urk. 11, 7, 
6) reads == 11s Lemrskery, but adds in a footnote: "kénnte auch — sein’ [for =]. 


s E. Chassinat, Rec. Trav. 22 (1900), 15, no. 50. 

6 E. Naville, Rec. Trav. 10 (1888), 57-58; F. von Bissing, ‘Zu Tell el Yahudiyeh Taf. VIIT’, ZAS 37 (1899), 
86-87: W. Spiegelberg, ‘Zu der Inschrift von ‘Tukh el Karmus’, Rec. Trav. 23 (1901), 100-1; von Bissing, 
Fayencegefdsse [Cat. gén. Caire] (1902), 74, no. 4542. 

7 Spiegelberg, Rec. Trav. 23, 101. Cf. A. H. Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs (Oxford, 1961), 448. 

§ Rec. Trav. 10, 58. ° Urk. 1, 52, 5 (1. 140). 

! See my forthcoming paper on “The Horse in Nubia’. 

1! Urk, 11, $4 (IL 150-1 of the inser.); Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, rv, § 882. 

1 Hélscher ,Libyer und Agypter, 68. TT. Sive-Séderbergh, Bibliotheca Ortentalis 13 (1956), 123. 
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reasons for his opinion, however, and does not pursue the question. It 1s just pos- 
sible, as Vandier suggests,! that if Pi‘ankhi was of Libyan stock, his contempt for the 
dynasts may have been because he felt that they were degenerate Libyans, which in 
fact they were. 

Whatever may have been the extent of Libyan influence in Kush, that of Egyptian 
religion and culture was much more marked—so much so, that it has been suggested 
that the Kushite kings arose from among the ranks of Egyptian priests of Amiin who 
fled from Thebes and sought refuge in Upper Nubia on the accession of Shoshenk I? 
In support of this theory was cited the fact that Pi‘ankhi, the first great monarch of the 
kingdom and conqueror of the whole of Egypt, bore the same purely Egyptian name as 
the King’s son of Kush and Overseer of the Southlands, the son of Herihor, during the 
Twenty-first Dynasty. This is no proof, however, of the Kushite kings’ descent from 
Herihor or of their Theban origin, for ‘Pitankhr’ is probably an assumed name, adopted 
by that ruler after his invasion of Egypt ;3 nor does the zeal which he displayed on behalf 
of Amiin,* or the piety towards this god expressed by his ancestor, the Chieftain, the 
son of Ré‘* Alara,3 seem sufficient reason for inferring an Egyptian priestly origin for 
the founders of the Kushite monarchy.® Contrary to Eduard Meyer's assertion,’ the 
Theban ‘Gottesstaat’ under the 'wenty-fifth Dynasty was not merely a continuation 
of that under the Twenty-first Dynasty and the Bubastites. ‘The government of the 
Thebaid under Shabako and his successors underwent great changes,’ not the least of 
them being the diminution in the powers and status of the High Priest of Amin and 
the increased importance of the Divine Adoratresses. The vigour and individuality 
displayed by Pifankhi and, in varying degrees, by his successors, make it unlikely that 
they were merely descendants of emigrant ‘Theban priests.’ 

t FE. Drioton and J. Vandier, L’Eevpte [Les peuples de l'orient méditerranéen, 11), 4th ed. (Paris, 1962), 675. 

* Cf., for example, Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 1, 2, 52; Drioton and Vandier, op. cit. 524, 537-8. 
(Cf., however, 569-70, 675.) 3 Cf. Macadam, Temples of Kawa, 1, xi, 73. 

4 Compare, for example, Pitankhi's instructions to his army: ‘When you have reached Thebes over against 
Eput-esut [the temple of Karnak), enter into the water, purify yourselves in the river, array yourselves in clean 
linen, ... Boast not of being lords of might, for without him [Amin] no brave hath strength; he maketh strong 


the weak .... Besprinkle yourselves with water from his altars. Kiss the earth before his face .. ." (Pitankhi stela, 
ll. r2 ff., Gardiner, FEA 21, 220). 

§ Macadam, op. cit. 1, 16 (stela of year 6 of Taharga, Il. 16 ff.), 36 (stela of Taharqa, years 8-10, Il. 22 f.). 
This ruler is first mentioned on the stela of Tabiry from El-Kurru (Dunham, Kurru, 87, 90, fig. 29 f, pl. 30 a). 
Repeated reference to him also occurs in the Kawa inscriptions, where he ts called ‘the Chieftain, Son of Rét* 
(inscrs. [V, 17: VI, 22: IX, §4: Aaetea 1, 121-3, 127-8). It is clear from the last monuments that he was a 
predecessor of Kashta. (Alara is also mentioned on the stela of Nastesen (336-315 Bc.) as ‘the king Alara’ 
(oF hss"- ] Urk. 1, 143 = L. 8 of the inser, Cf. Leclant and Yoyotte, BIFAO 51 (1952), 9.) 

® Cf. H. Kees, Das Priestertum im dgyptischen Staat vom Neuen Reich bis zur Spdtzeit (Leiden—K6ln, 1953), 
264, 265 : ‘Stiitzt sich diese Hypothese [that the Kushite kings were descendants of emigrant Thebans] 
abgesehen von der dlteren Vermutung, dass bei der Machtergreifung des Scheschonk Teile der tebanischen 
Priesterschaft nach Athiopien flichteten, auf sehr diirftige Indizien: das Vorkommen des seltenen Namens 
Pianch(i) im Hause des Herthor und in der ithiopischen Dynastie.... For mein Gefihl verbietet die Haltung 
Pianchis gegeniiber den libyschen KGnigen und Dynasten in Mittel- und Unteriigypten, die er mit Ausnahme 
des KGnigs Nemrut von Hermopolis als rituell unrein ablehnt, im Hause des Kaschta Abkémmlinge einer 
libysch-igyptische Dynastie zu sehen." 

? (rottesstaat, Mulitdrherrschaft und Standetesen (Berlin, 1928), 39. 

® Cf. Kees, op. cit. 265 ff. * Cf. A. H. Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs, 340. 
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There is much to be said for the view, which is gaining increasing support, that they 
were natives of Kush, the descendants of the chiefs who had ruled from Kerma, ‘over- 
laid with a rather thick veneer of Egyptian civilization’! ‘The oldest ancestral graves 
at El-Kurru were covered by simple circular mounds of gravel with pebble or rubble 
pitching. This is a characteristically? Nubian form of superstructure which is found 
a thousand years earlier in C-Group burials in Lower Nubia? and at Kerma,‘ at the 
other end of the Dongola reach, during the Middle Kingdom; and it was revived in 
X-Group burials of post-Meroitic date at Ballana and Qustul,’ Gammai,® Firka,’ and 
elsewhere.’ It was not until the reign of Pi‘ankhi, apparently, that the pyramidal form 
of superstructure was adopted.° 

In all the tumulus-graves and in six of the eight mastaba-tombs which succeeded 
them, the burial-pit was orientated north to south, in contrast to the Egyptian east-to- 
west orientation, which only appears, as we have seen, in the generation of Kashta, who 
began the occupation of Egypt. 

Owing to extensive plundering, the method of burial in the ancestral mound-graves 
and mastabas could not be determined, but of the kings of Kush for the first six genera- 
tions, three (Pi‘ankhi, Shabako, and Shebitku) were buried on beds," the evidence for 
two (Kashta and Tanwetamani) is inconclusive, and all their queens were buried in 
this manner.'' This un-Egyptian form of burial had been practised a thousand years 


! Dunham, Sudan Notes and Records 28, 3; cf. Arkell, Hist. Sudan*, 115, 120, 136; J. Vercoutter, Sudan 
Notes and Records, 40, 14; J. Yoyotte, ‘Egypte ancienne’ in Histoire wniverselle, 1: Des origines a [Islam 
[Encyclopédie de la Pléiade] (Paris, 1956), 231; Vandier, L'Erypte’, 675: ‘... il est difficile de donner un avis 
définitif sur l’origine des rois de la XXV* Dynastie [of Egypt = Pitankhi and his successors], et, s'il n’est pas 
impossible de supposer qu’ils étaient des Libyens, il est peut-étre plus vraisemblable d'admettre . . . qu'ils 
étaient des indigénes, en d'autres termes, des Nubiens, égyptianisés depuis longtemps et convertis 4 une religion 
amonienne de stricte observance. Cette hypothése est celle qui explique le mieux les difficultés auxquelles on 
se heurte lorsqu’on étudie ce probleme.’ 

> Though, of course, not exclusively Nubian. 

3 W.B. Emery and L. P. Kirwan, The Excavations and Survey between Wadi Es-Sebua and Adindan 1929-193! 
(Cairo, 1935), passim; G. Steindorff, Aniba, 1 (Glickstadt-Hamburg-New York, 1935). 

4 G. A. Reisner, ‘Excavations at Kerma’, Parts 1-11, HAS 5, passim. 

s W. B. Emery, The Royal Tombs of Ballana and Qustul, ut, pls. 3, 10 a, 11 a, 12 6, 13 a, 14 4, ef passim. 

6 ©. Bates and D. Dunham, ‘Excavations at Gammai’, HA5 8, 29 ff. 69 ff., pl. 41. 

7 L. P. Kirwan, The Oxford University Excavations at Firka (Oxford, 1939), pls. 3, 2-3; 4, 1; 4, 4. 

® E.g. Tangisi (P. L. Shinnie, Kush 2, 66 ff.). 

* In view of the recent discovery in the Sudan of Egyptian pyramids of New Kingdom date at Sidi Oweis 
el-Qarani (El-Qdarnein), c. 20 km. north of Wadi Halfa (T. Sive-Sdderbergh, “The Tomb of the Prince of 
Teh-Khet, Amenemhet’, Kush 11 (1963), 159 ff., pls. 37, 38 a), and at Sulb (M. Schiff Giorgini, Auszh 6 (1958), 
86 ff., 97-8, pls. 8, 12-13, 15, 18-21; 1d., Kush 7 (1959), 160 ff.; cf. J. Leclant, Ortentalia 41 (1962), 134-35) 
and the existence of small N. K. Egyptian pyramids at "Aniba (G. Steindorff, Amba, 1, “Cemetery 5’), it is 
unnecessary to attribute Pitankhi's adoption of this form of superstructure to his sojourn in Egypt. In fact, 
although it is generally assumed to have been a pyramid, the superstructure of Pitankhi's tomb at El-Kurru 
(K. 17) was so ruined that its form could not be determined with certainty (Dunham, Aurru, 64, pls, 21, 
22 a). 

1 (a) Pitankhi(K. 17), ‘free-standing rock coffin bench... with cut-outs for bed-legs" (Kurru, 64); (6) Shabako 
(K. 1), ‘free-standing masonry coffin bench with niches for bed-legs’ (op. cit. 55); (c) Shebitku (K. 18), 
“free-standing coffin bench, the lower part rock, the upper part of masonry, Deep cut-outs for bed-legs. 
Ten holes in the floor of the burial chamber round the bench suggest the use of poles for a canopy’ (op. cit. 
67, pl. 23 c). 

1"! For example, attached to the south wall in the rock-cut burial chamber of Queen Tabiry (K. 53), wife of 

C 2206 5 
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earlier in the tumuli at Kerma.' It was apparently not until the reign of Taharqa that 
the Kushite kings, presumably as a result of their contact with Egypt, abandoned their 
custom of bed-burial.2?,_ Somewhat later this practice was dropped also by lesser members 
of the ruling class and disappeared entirely, but reappeared in graves of post-Meroitic 
date at Meroé, where Garstang found burials on angaribs.3 

Yet another characteristic of the Kerma burial customs appears again in the late 
Meroitic period, namely the practice of killing wives and servants to accompany their 
dead lord in the next world—the so-called sati-burial.+ ‘That the founders of the King- 
dom of Napata were of local origin is further suggested by the circumstance that their 
descendants continued to rule in Kush for nearly a thousand years after their expulsion 
from Egypt. 

Anatomical evidence bearing on the origin of the founders of the Kushite kingdom 
is meagre. [hat from the cemetery at El-Kurru was very scanty and fragmentary, but 
two female skulls from ‘Tumulus 2 and the mastaba K. 11, both of the ancestral period, 
and one from K. 18, which is probably that of King Shebitku, ‘fit into the so-called 
Predynastic Egyptian type, the basic white stock of Egypt... . There is no sign that it 
had been touched by any negroid influence in the case of these individuals of the 
ancestral period... . No prognathism, which would be an expected indication of negroid 
admixture, is evident in these ‘ancestors’. Any difference between them and con- 
temporary groups further down the Nile must be attributed to isolation rather than 
admixture. '5 

It is true that on a stela which the Assyrian King Esarhaddon erected at Sinjirli in 
north Syria, on his homeward march after his victorious campaign against ‘Taharga 
in 671 B.C., a kneeling figure of a Kushite, with uraeus on his forehead, is depicted as 
a negro.® Whether the figure is that of ‘Taharqa himself is uncertain; more probably it 
represents his son and heir Ushanuhuru,’ for in the text of this stela, and in that carved 
on the walls of the Dog River near Beirtit, this prince and ‘laharqa’s queen are said 
to have been captured at the fall of Memphis.? However, the fact that Taharqa, and 
perhaps still more his son by some dusky southern queen, may have had a trace® of 


Prankhi, was a rock bench with cut-outs for bed-legs which stood in square floor-sinkages (Kurru, 86). In 
RK. 54 and K. §5, the tombs of other (unknown) women, the bench was free-standing and there were no floor- 
sinkages for the bed-legs (op. cit. o1. 93). 

' Reisner, HAS 5, pls. 8, 4: 9, 3-45 10, 15 11, 45 23, 2, 4, Cte. 

? Dunham, Sudan Notes and Records, 28, 6-7; id., Nurt, 9, pl. 3 6. 

1 J. Garstang ef al., Meroé, the City of the Ethiopians (Oxford, 1911), 30 fL., pls. 38, 1: 40, 2. 

* At Kerma: Reisner, HAS 5, 65 ff. § A. M. Brues in Dunham, El Kurru, 118-19. 

¢ J. H. Breasted, History of Egypt, fig. 181; H. Schifer, ZAS 33 (1895), pl. 7, 4. 

7 Egyptian: Esanhiret (7), Macadam, Aaa, 1, 124. 

* D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia, 1, §§ 580, 585. 

* ‘Taharqa’s features do show a definite trace of negro origin, Cf. for example, the relief from the temple of 
Amin at Barkal (Schiffer, Z4S 33 (1895), 116, pl. 7, 3); the granite head in the Cairo Museum (W. S, Smith, 
Art and Architecture of Ancient Egypt, pl. 178), and his colossal statue from Gebel Barkal, now in Khartim 
Museum [No. 1841) (ibid. pl. 177). Ignoring the material (black granite) of which these last two monuments 
are mace, and the rather flattened appearance of the nose, the result of chipping, both of which tend to give 
a superficial impression of negro origin, there remain: (a) the treatment of the hair, (6) the thickish lips, and the 
rather heavy jaw, though admittedly these features are not confined to negroes. Cf., too, the granite sphinx 
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negro blood is of no relevance to the question of the racial origin of the founders of the 
dynasty some two centuries earlier.' 

The proponents of both the Egyptian and native Kushite origin of the Napatan 
monarchy both assume the presence in Upper Nubia, prior to the establishment of 
the kingdom, of a group of Egyptians. According to the former, they were the priestly 
founders of the dynasty,? while the latter see them merely as the medium whereby 
the native rulers were Egyptianized. Thus Arkell3 writes: ‘at Jebel Barkal a colony 
of Egyptian priests of Amen-Rér had been resident by this time [Twenty-fifth Dynasty] 
for some centuries. ... In addition .. . there were also no doubt a considerable number of 
Egyptians still resident between the Second and Fourth Cataracts.... It seems... 
probable that they [the founders of the kingdom] were natives of Cush . . ., who had been 
Egyptianized by close contact with the priests of Amen at Barkal.’ 

There is no real evidence, however, for the presence of Egyptians in any capacity, 
in the Napata district, or indeed anywhere in Upper Nubia, in the period between the 
close of the Twentieth Dynasty and the foundation of the kingdom of Kush, for, as I 
have shown elsewhere,? after the Egyptian abandonment of Nubia during the Twentieth 
Dynasty, the area between the First and Third Cataracts was almost devoid of a 
settled population of any sort for over four hundred years. It is, of course, not impos- 
sible that small numbers of priests and others did choose to remain at Gebel Barkal, 
where atemple of Amiin had been in existence since the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
but there is no definite evidence that such was the case or that they were later joined 
by other Egyptians who fled from Thebes on the accession of the ‘T'wenty-second 
Dynasty.* 

In the South and West Cemeteries at Meroé, among the non-royal burials contem- 
porary with the second to the twelfth generations of the kings of Kush were a number 
of poorly-furnished narrow pit-burials in which the body, extended on its back, had 
frequently been placed in a wooden coffin, sometimes of anthropoid form. In the 
West Cemetery the mummy in these pit-burials was frequently covered with a bead 
net in the traditional late Egyptian manner. Dunham, who postulates the existence of 
‘a considerable group of real Egyptians’ (priests, artists, scribes, etc., living with and 
working for the local Kushite rulers), says that these pit-burials contained "people of 
Egyptian tradition who were relatively poor’.’ 


from Kawa (Macadam, Katoa, 11, pl. 74; S. R. K. G[lanville], British Museum Quarterly 7 (1932), 46, pl. 19 6) 
and the bronze statuettes from this site (Macadam, op. cit. pl. 79); also the statuette published by Schifer 
(ZAS 33, pl. 6; cf. pp. 114-16), Nevertheless, Taharga was probably not as negroid as he appears in Mrs. 
Brunton’s reconstruction (W. M. Brunton, Great Ones of Ancient Egypt (London, 1929), coloured plate facing 
p. 160; ef. p. 33), which is based on the Cairo head. 

1 Likewise the appearance on reliefs in the pyramid-chapels at Meroé and on the walls of the ‘Lion Temple’ 
at Naga‘ (c. 1st century A.D.) of steatopygous females, some with negroid features (S. Chapman and D. Dunham, 
Decorated Chapels of the Merottic Pyramids at Meroé and Barkal (Boston, 1952), pls. 10 8, 11, 15 B, 16, 17, 23 E’: 
Smith, op. cit. pl. 192), is irrelevant, for by that time the negro element in Kush was very strong. 

4 Cf, e.g., Drioton and Vandier, op. cit. 537-8. * Hist. Sudan®, 112-13, 115. 

4 A History of Nubia... to the fall of Meroz, chap. ix. $ So Arkell, op. cit. 112-13. 

¢ Dunham, Sudan Notes and Records 28, 4-5; id., AJA 50, 353-4. 

7 Sudan Notes and Records 28, 5. Cf. Arkell, op. cit. 120-1. 
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A full assessment of the evidence must, of course, await the appearance of the 
definitive report on these cemeteries. However, it seems one cannot regard these pit- 
burials as evidence of the presence of Egyptians in Kush prior to the foundation of the 
kingdom, for the earliest of them are apparently not earlier than the second generation 
of the kings of Kush, i.e. the time of Pi‘ankhi,' If the people buried in them were in 
fact real Egyptians, they could presumably be artisans, etc., brought to Meroé by 
Pifankhi, or perhaps by his predecessor, Kashta. It is in any case unnecessary to 
account for the Egyptianization of the early Napatan monarchs by postulating the 
existence of real Egyptians in the region of the Fourth Cataract prior to the foundation 
of the kingdom, Kush had been subject to Egyptian influence in the time of the Middle 
Kingdom when an Egyptian trading-centre was established at Kerma,? and the 
employment by Nubian rulers during the Second Intermediate period of Egyptian 
expatriates} and the presence of Nubian mercenaries in Egypt* served to further this 
Egyptianization. From the Eighteenth Dynasty onwards, the great centre of Amiin- 
worship at Gebel Barkal had been subject to the influence of Egyptian religious culture 
and to Egyptian control. By the time of the Egyptian withdrawal from Nubia, there- 
fore, generations of native Kushites had become thoroughly Egyptianized. Moreover, 
all around them stood tangible evidence of Egyptian civilization in the form of the great 
temples and other buildings of the New Kingdom. Even though they may have fallen 
into ruin in part, and become encumbered with sand by the ninth century, they would 
nevertheless have remained a source of inspiration to the native founders of the monarchy 
of Napata.$ 


Postscript 
On Kashta in Upper Egypt see now J. Leclant, ZAS go (1963), 74 ff. The only known repre- 


sentation of Kashta, on a fragment of a small sandstone stela found at Elephantine, shows him 
with, in Maspero’s words (Ann. Serv. 10 (1909), 10), ‘un nez camard, un menton en retrait et de 
grosses lévres saillantes, bref un type 4 demi négroide’. However, the only published photograph 
of the piece (Leclant, loc. cit., 75, fig. 1) is very indistinct. 


* Dunham, Sudan Notes and Records 28, 4; id., AJA 50, 383-4: ‘South Cemetery. The site was first 
occupied about the reign of Pitankhy (2)... . The West Cemetery was in constant use from the time of 
Pitankhy (2) until the final destruction of Meroé. ... As was the case in the South Cemetery, the burials from 
Pitankhy (2) to Malenaqan (12) are divided into the same two types, bed- and pit-burials.’ 

2 Sive-Sdderbergh, Agypten und Nubien, 103 ff. 

1 Sive-Sdderbergh, ‘A Buhen stela from the Second Intermediate Period (Khartoum No. 18)', FEA 4, 
50 ff.; id. in J. W. B. Barns, ‘Four Khartoum Stelae’, Awsh 2, 19 ff; id., “The Nubian Kingdom of the Second 
Intermediate Period’, Kush 4, 54 ff. 

4 Sive-Soderbergh, Ag. uv. Nub., 135 ff. 

§ [Tam grateful to Mr. Dows Dunham of the Boston Museum for permission to reproduce illustrations from 
El-Kurru. Figs. 1 and 2 come from that volume, pp. 6 and 16; the material on plates XI and XII also comes from 
El-Kourris. 
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By E, A. E, REYMOND 

Ir would appear from a study of the Edfu ritual scenes which contain references to the 
sacred spear of Horus! that this symbol of protection was regarded as the physical 
body (dt) of a divine being who in the primeval age was believed to have come into 
existence as a snake; his name was the ‘Segemeh’. He then assumed the appearance of 
a divine being described as the Ntr-shm-hr, the ‘God-Mighty-of-Countenance’. ‘The 
implication of this belief is that the Nér-shm-hr must have been a deity older than the 
snake ‘Segemeh’. 

Another mythical story tells us that Ptah was also believed to have adopted the ap- 
pearance of the Nér-shm-hr and that he revealed himself in this form while coming into 
the ‘primeval world of gods’ for the first time. We read in the text added to the scene 
of adoration of the Shebtiw at Edfu? that when the Great Primeval Mound came into 
existence by the agency of Hedjeti, Ptah came forth therefrom to protect his twins in his 
likeness of Shm-hr.3 Here, in an entirely different context, we have the same belief that 
a god coming to this world to protect another deity assumed the appearance and the 
properties of the Nir-shm-hr, the ‘God-Mighty-of-Countenance’. We see here a link 
and a possible common background between the ‘Legend of the Fight of Horus against 
Seth’ and the other myth. According to the former the primeval protector originated 
in the earth. He was, therefore, an Earth-god whose role was to protect the deities 
living on the earth. The other tradition reveals that Ptah issued from the earth pictured 
as the ‘Great Mound’. He, too, was conceived as being an Earth-god whose appearance 
on the mythical scene resulted from the emergence of the ‘Mound’, It looks as though 
the Egyptians believed that the appearance of the protecting power coincided with the 
emergence of the earth. We conjecture from this evidence that there was a belief in an 
Earth-god-protector born from the earth who was originally called Nir-shm-hr, the 
‘God-Mighty-of-Countenance’ with whom other deities were equated according to 
various local traditions. We are already familiar with the idea of the Falcon represent- 
ing this primeval Nir-shm-hr, and here we are told that he was an Earth-god. 

At Edfu we find another and a somewhat more explicit version of the tradition con- 
cerning the equation of Ptah with the primeval protecting power, which is recorded 
in the following words: Ptah* was in the primeval water to protect (hn) the god (ntr)> in 
the capacity of the Ntr-shm-hr, the Sgmh, (even) the likeness of the Radiant One with the 
face like unto the Heter-Her.® Thereafter a gloss 1s added that his ‘blessed face’ resembled 


t Cf. FEA 49, pp. 140-6. 2 For the translation and interpretation of this text see ZAS 87, 41 ff. 


1 E. ww, 358, 17- + ‘The writing of the name shows the determinative ra. 
® For the reading ntr of the sign — cf. JEA 48, p. 87. 
© FE. VI, 15, 374 
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the siv-falcon who looks backward! and the narrative follows telling us that Men say the 
Protector-god (hn-ntr) came forth thereupon in this place to protect the god (ntr) qithin 
the Wetjeset-Neter in the capacity of the Segemeh.? 

The study of the Edfu cosmogonical records makes it clear that the two short inscrip- 
tions used as the starting-point of this paper give a very brief summary of a myth 
about what was believed to have happened in a primeval land where the Creator of the 
Earth had his cultus-place. These summaries are certainly of a later date; they might 
also be an abbreviated version of the original myth made by the priests of the Edfu 
Temple with special reference to the history of the ‘Temple of Horus the Behdetite. 
The copy of the original version of this myth surviving among the Edfu inscriptions? 
indicates that originally the Protector-god was called Pth-nwyt, the ‘Creator-of-the- 
Primeval-Water’, and that he was, indeed, regarded as the Likeness of the Radiant One 
with the face like unto the Heter-Her.+ Vhe names Ntr-shm-hr and the Semh, how- 
ever, do not occur in this context. It seems to us most likely that these two primeval 
deities were originally different from this Hn-ntr, ‘Protector-god’ who seems to have 
been associated with Ptah at a later date according to the evidence of one of the Edtfu 
ritual scenes referring to Ptah of historical times. Ptah is there described by the name 
of the primeval Hn-nir, ‘Protector-god’.5 ‘The suggestion that the Egyptians believed 
in the Hn-nir on the one hand and in the Ntr-shm-hr on the other hand receives some 
support from another portion of the same cosmogonical record which brings us into 
another primitive sacred place of the Creator of the Earth.* The narrative is enigmatic, 
indeed, and no parallels can be cited that will enable us to reconstruct the mythological 
situation in detail. Nevertheless, the essential features of this primitive sacred place 
can be with a reasonable degree of probability deduced from the surviving account. 
It is highly probable that in the most sacred part of this area there was a willow under- 
neath which was placed a symbol described as the ‘Arm’ (¢), and in which the original 
creative power was believed to dwell. Rites were performed and offerings were pre- 
sented on its behalf. There was also a shelter (mht), probably created over the place in 
which the ‘Arm’ was. T’'anen seems to have lived there and was believed to come into 
the shelter in the presence of a divine being who seems to have lived there and who 
bears the name Nér-shm-hr, the “God-Mighty-of-Countenance’.? The writing of this 
divine name shows here the determinative 4. The Ntr-shm-hr was, therefore, a divine 
being who lived in the island of creation, exactly in a shelter that enshrined the symbol 
of the creative power who created this world. It is most likely that originally he was in 
a way connected with the Creator of the Earth. He might have been his protector, 
specially the protector of his relic represented by the object which our myth describes 
as the ‘Arm’. 

In the same sacred place we find in his company other deities—among them a divine 
being who is said to be the Hd-wr, ‘Great White’. We regard the name /id-wr as that of 
a god since it shows again the determinative of god A. This ‘Great White’, therefore, 
would appear to have originally been a companion of the Earth-god. He seems to have 

| E. Vi, 15, 5 2 E. vi, 15, 7-8: 1 FE. v1, 182, 15-183, 2. 4 E. vi, 182, 18. 

' FE. 111, 132, 4-5. * E. vi, 184, 2-10. 7 E. vi, 184, §. 
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had a special function in this primitive cultus-place and seems to have been regarded 
as a deity who acted. We read that he was believed to complete an act which is described 
as sswi gmh, ‘to cut the leaves’ of the willow' after this became the resting-place of the 
primeval Falcon.? The sacred name Pr-sgmh originated as a result of this action. ‘This 
narrative may eventually provide the interpretation of the circumstances under which 
the name P:-semh was believed to have originated. The rite of cutting the leaves of a 
willow is mentioned only in this context and it seems possible that it might have been 
connected with the creation of the magical protection of sacred places. As to the Sgmh, 
it is not certain from the first whether it signifies the origin of a new divine name borne 
only by the god who completed this action, the “Great White’, or the coming into exis- 
tence of a new divine being as a result of the action completed by the ‘Great White’. 
If we agree with the first interpretation, it follows that Ps-sgmh was originally only a 
subsidiary name of the ‘Great White’ and that this name was given to him in con- 
nexion with the activities which he had completed in the cultus-place of the Creator. 
If, however, the second interpretation is the right one, it means that the Ps-sgml was 
a creation of the ‘Great White’, that it might eventually be a symbol upon which a 
magical power might have been conferred thereafter. ‘The connexion of this name with 
the cutting of the leaves seems to give a hint of the probable significance of the name 
P:-semh. The first occurrence of this name in our narrative shows the writing s2\f]=33 
two interpretations are possible. On the one hand s is here used with the meaning si#— 
the ‘Falcon’. The occurrence of the sign = in the second part of the name suggests 
the meaning ‘to look backward’. If this interpretation be admissible it would mean 
that while the ‘Great White’ was cutting the leaves of the willow a falcon-like divine 
being came into existence. On the other hand, if we take — with the meaning of ‘, 5, 
‘man’, the determinative < being wrongly used instead of the determinative 4, the 
interpretation ‘the man of the leaves’ may, very tentatively, be suggested. We do not 
see any connexion between such a name and the significance of the myth. We would 
prefer the first interpretation because the same myth describes on one occasion the 
Semh as © %)\{|=,5 though this is in connexion with another sacred place in the 
island of creation. It is therefore suggested that he was a falcon created in connexion 
with a magical rite that occurred in the island at the moment when the willow became 
the resting-place of the Sacred Falcon. 

It seems to result from this mythical episode that the Nir-shm-hr, the “God-Mighty- 
of-Countenance’, was originally a god dwelling in the island of creation, being closely 
associated with the Creator's resting-place and protecting the image of the nameless 
creative powers who created the primary substance. Apparently he was believed to have 
had as a companion the ‘Great White’, who originally was also a living god. ‘The 
Segemeh seems to have originated in the home of these two deities. It is important that 
there is nowhere in this description allusion to the Heter-Her, and we take this as 
support for the theory that the Egyptians did not believe in a relationship between 
the Heter-Her and the three deities from the cultus-place of the nameless Creator. 


t E. v1, 184, 6-7. . 2 FE. vi, 184, 7- + £E. vi, 184, 7. 


« Cf. the writing of the name of the Falcon in £. VI, 15, 5, sir Ar gel: <r> rwty, the Falcon who looks out- 
side, i.e. who is vigilant or perspicacious. $ E. vi, 183, 7. 
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The same Edfu record pictures yet another sacred place which was believed to have 
existed in the island of creation, in which the Earth-Maker was believed to have dwelt 
and which bore the name Hwt-Jsdn, the ‘Mansion of Isden’.! The ‘Great White’, the 
‘God-Mighty-of-Countenance’, and the Segemeh are said to have been there, but they 
appear in an entirely different form. The ‘Great White’ ts no longer referred to as a 
living being. The determinative | accompanies his name and this is a hint that he might 
have been thought to dwell in a wooden object. We think that there is allusion to an 
eventual metamorphosis of the ‘Great White’ and imagine that in his life he was closely 
connected with a particular sacred place. When he has appeared in a place other than 
his home, he was no longer of the same nature. It was, perhaps, his derivative form, his 
likeness, which the Egyptians believed to be able to appear in places other than his 
home. We found on several occasions during the study of the Edfu cosmogonical 
records that the Egyptians believed that all the original divine beings, after they had 
lived in the island of creation, entered into another form which is described as being of 
a somewhat more substantial nature than their original appearance. Through this pro- 
cedure also the Egyptians seem to have believed that their original deities were made 
eternal. The secondary forms of the original powers are usually referred to as sacred 
images that protected the new generation of gods who succeeded to them.? If our sug- 
gestion be accepted the story of the “Great White’ would be only additional evidence of 
the general application and significance of this belief. We have seen that the ‘Great 
White’ was believed to have lived and acted in the shelter of the Earth-god. ‘he other 
mythical scene shows him in the form of a mace, which was one of the emblems of the 
Earth-god with whom he originally dwelt. And in this very form the ‘Great White’ 
appears as the protection of the Falcon in his first cultus-place and also later in his 
temples of historical times. This mythological episode seems to clarity why at Edfu the 
mace (id-wr) was adored as a god and is described as a deity who came into being at the 
beginning of the world.’ We do not know about the way in which the "Great White’ 
was believed to have undergone his metamorphosis and entered into the staff. The Edfu 
records, however, reveal what happened to the “God-Mighty-of-Countenance’ and 
the Segemeh. They too seem to have been present in the ‘Mansion of Isden’ but only 
in their abstract appearance. The ensuing narrative tells us of ‘Tanen arriving in this 
‘Mansion’ with a staff (fev)* at the moment when the primeval domain of gods suffered 
an attack by the enemy snake. Tanen uttered the names of the Nér-shm-hr and P:-semh 
over his staff. Through this procedure the staff became the chief means of the pro- 
tection and prevented the snake coming near. The “Mansion of Isden’ was not the 
home of these two divine beings. As it is known, they were deities originally belonging 
to another cultus-place of the Creator of the world where he rested underneath a 
willow,: and was never said to be the same god as the Earth Maker (7r-7’). This name 
is not known in connexion with the first sacred place which we have been describing 
above. We imagine that from the place under the willow they might have come to the 

' FE. vi, 183, 4-9. 


* ‘This belief is studied in detail in our forthcoming work, The Mythical Origin of the Egyptian Temple. 


1 Cf. JEA 48, 81-82. 4 E, vi, 153, 7. 5 Cf. above, p. 134. 
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‘Mansion of Isden’ at Tanen’s appeal, and they came most likely in their abstract ap- 
pearances. They do not seem to be physically real deities who would act in the same 
manner as they did before or as Tanen did. When Tanen called their names he has not 
only brought them into the ‘Mansion of Isden’ but he seems to have caused them to 
enter into his staff in their abstract appearances. Through this operation their magical 
power was embodied into Tanen’s staff. If we recall the belief that Tanen revealed 
himself in the mythical world as the ss ‘protection’,' it is admissible that ‘Tanen was 
regarded as the only divine authority who was capable of creating the concrete shape 
of the everlasting protection of sacred places and their inhabitants, i.e. the spear. ‘As 
Tanen was an Earth-god, it follows that the physical means of the god's protection was 
the creation of an Earth-god. No precise authority can be cited in support of our sug- 
gestion. That the myth might have been interpreted thus appears plausible if we recall 
the belief that the emerging earth brought out the essential power of the magical pro- 
tection. Probably this mythical event introduces us to one of the mystical acts which 
were later described as the god’s ‘entering into the body (df)’,? and shows the wide 
application of this belief. It was through this procedure also that the spear was created 
when a primeval protector-god entered into a wooden object which gave him the 
physical form. On the ground of the primeval “Mansion of Isden’, therefore, the 
prototype of the Egyptian sacred spear was created by agency of an Earth-god, who is 
Tanen, and this may perhaps explain why at Edfu the spear is occasionally referred 
to as the ‘Image of T'anen’.3 This episode concerning the origin of the spear is unique 
at the present stage of our knowledge. We have no doubt that it is important for the 
history of the Egyptian sacred spear and that it discloses trends of thought other than 
those found in the inscriptions which we studied in our last paper. We suggested in 
that paper that the Egyptians regarded the sacred spear of the Falcon as a divine being 
equal in its nature to the shmw, ‘Powers’.* The textual evidence discussed in this paper 
proves that the Edfu tradition concerning the sacred spear is underlain by beliefs of 
a remote date, The spear was originally a shm-‘Power’ and became real only when the 
Earth-god gave it a concrete shape. We also mentioned that it looks as though there 
were two different traditions concerning the god who was believed to dwell in the 
spear: according to the one this was the Ancestor-god called Htr-hr, according to the 
other he was the Ntr-shm-hr.s The mythical event which we have attempted to outline 
+n this note enables us to follow these beliefs in greater detail. Our Edfu texts tell us of 
an unspecified god who emerged from the Nun and is described only as the Hn-ntr, 
the ‘protector-god’; on one occasion, however, he bears as a subsidiary name that of 
Pth-nwyt, on another occasion he is said to have made himself like unto the Ntr-shm-hr. 
It would seem to follow that the Egyptians believed that the Creator himself initiated 
the magical protective power and that this power emanated from the primeval water 
and was originally imagined as a divine being of indefinite appearance; it was the 
Hn-ntr, also called Pth-nwyt. This context tempts us to modify our previous inter- 
pretation of this sacred name as the ‘Creator of the Primeval Water’.® It seems to us 
! BF. vt, 183, 3- 2 Cf. Blackman, FEA 5, 159-60. ) E. , 121, 11. 4+ Cf. JEA 49, 144-5. 


$ Ibid. 143. © Above, p. 134- 
C 2294 T 
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more likely that this name describes what the Creator created in the Nun; Spear 
we would suggest another interpretation of this name—the ‘Creation-of-the-Nwy 
god’, a name which would seem to have been the original one of the god who ink in 
the spear of the Falcon.! 

Nothing is said of the origin of the Ntr-shm-hr and no information 1s given of his 
original appearance. We know only that his primary function was to protect the relic 
of the Creator and that he was most probably regarded as a deity older than the 
Segemeh and the other protector gods since we are told that they adopted his likeness 
while coming to this world. This circumstance, however, suggests that he might per- 
haps have been the secondary form of the Hn-ntr. 'This, at least, appears likely in the 
light of the short texts translated as the beginning of this study. They seem to conceal 
the idea of the emerging earth which brought out of the Nun the magical power of pro- 
tection. The spear as a physically real form came to be regarded as the likeness of the 
intangible Protector God of the primeval age who was believed to have revealed him- 
self from the Nun at the beginning of the world through the medium of the emerging 
earth. He was the /im-protective power who was imagined as the Nér-shm-hr, the ‘God- 
Mighty-of-Countenance’. Then later on, under the influence of the second tradition 
concerning the protecting image in which an ancestor-god dwelt, the god residing in 
the spear of the Falcon was conceived to be a falcon-like deity. 

To sum up what can be deduced from the Edfu evidence: we can state that the sacred 
spear of the Falcon was believed to have originated in a mythical sacred place described 
as the ‘Mansion of Isden’ which was primarily the resting-place of the Earth-Maker, 
and in which the Falcon was believed to have become his successor. It was there that 
Tanen created for the Falcon the means of his security in the primeval world, and conse- 
quently in any place created for the Falcon thereafter, even in his final resting-place— 
the historical temple at Edfu. Stressing that these accounts formed part of a sacred book 
in which the origin of Egyptian sacred places and temples was interpreted,* we are con- 
vinced that the Edfu texts yield genuine traditions. ‘The origin of the spear, therefore, 
appears, in the light of this evidence, as the procedure of the “entering into the body 
(dt)’ by the protector gods of the Creator of the Earth. The spear or spears used in the 
historical temples were believed to enshrine the magical power which was created by 
the Earth-god at the beginning of the world. 


| Cf. above, p. 133, the text cited from E. V1, 15, 3-4. + Cf. JEA 48, 84 with n, 4. 
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THE THEBAN ADMINISTRATIVE DISTRICT 
IN THE ROMAN PERIOD 


By J. DAVID THOMAS 
Tue geographical area which comprised the ancient Egyptian capital of ‘Thebes and 
the surrounding district was known in the Ptolemaic period as ITepi @yBas or 6 [Tept 
@7Bas, an expression we may perhaps translate ‘Greater Thebes’.' ‘The main lines of its 
development as an administrative district are as follows.? In papyri of the third century 
B.C. it is sometimes called a rézos and it was certainly a toparchy at this date.3 But in 
the second century we hear of an upper and a lower toparchy of Perithebas itself, and 
may deduce from this that the area was now a nome; this is confirmed by the fact that 
strategi of Perithebas appear from the middle of the second century onwards.* At this 
date the strategi controlled not only Perithebas but the neighbouring nomes also, parti- 
cularly those to the south, and this seems to have been the regular practice in Ptolemaic 
times; occasionally, however, a strategus appears to have charge of Perithebas alone.$ 

There is less evidence about the area in the Roman period and it is no doubt for this 
reason that it has attracted very little attention.® There are, however, two points which 
are worth considering: (i) the extent to which the nome functioned as an independent 
unit as opposed to being united with neighbouring nomes under a common strategus 
etc.; and (ii) whether its name was at any time changed to AiovoAtrys peyas. 

On the first of these points the evidence is conflicting. An inscription, which seems 
to belong to the reign of Tiberius, is a dedication from a certain Apollonius, strategus 


t Adopting a suggestion put forward by Bataille, Chr. d’ Eg. 26 (1951), 344-5, who compares the expression 
with "Grand-Paris'; he also points out that there is no need to see in this title any degradation of the old capital. 
The inclusion or omission of the article seems to be without significance, see Wilcken, UP2 1, 213, 11, 2 n. 

2 This has been the object of much study. Of the older works most important is Gerhard, Piuilologus 63 
(1904), 498-577; other references are given in Gauthier, Les nomes d ‘Egypte depuis Hérodote jusqu'd la conquéte 
arabe (1935), 116-19; since Gauthier the following have dealt with the subject: Henne, Erste des stratéges des 
nomes égyptiens (1935); A. H. M. Jones, Crttes of the E. Roman Provinces (1937), 902 and 470; Kees, RE sv. 
Thebai 1, 1574 ff., and Pathyris, 2164 ff.; Van't Dack, Chr. d' Eg. 23 (1945), 147-61, esp. 152-5; Stud. Hell. 7 
(1951), 9 ff. (cf. also n. 5); Bataille, op. cit., 342-5; id., Les Memnoma (1952), 40-64; Otto, Topographie des 
thebanischen Gaues (1952), 3 ff.; Bengston, Die Strategie, 11 (1952), 111-20; Wilcken, notes to UP 2 11, 153, 11 
and 16z, I, 3. 

3 [et is never in fact called rowapyia, but in UPZ uy, 153-5 (255-4 B.C.) a certain Dorion ts described as rod 
vonapyioarros tnd Etparewa tov [epi OyBas raver. (For a later study of these papyri see REG 58 (1945), 
184-94). 

+ A lower toparchy first appears in P. Baraize = SH v, 8034, usually dated c. 160 6.c., and UPZ i, 217, 1,6 
(131 B.c.); for an upper toparchy see UPZ 1, 218, 1, 3 (131/30 8.c.); for strategr see the article by Van't Dack 
referred to in note § below and Prosopograpina Ptolemaica, 1. It is worth remarking that the expression o [Tepi 
67)Bas vouds nowhere occurs. 

§ See Van't Dack in Aegyptus 29 (1949), 3-44, CSP. 15-34. 

6 [¢ is discussed by Gauthier, op. cit. 159-61; Jones, op. cit. 314; Henne, op. cit., suppl. p. 10; BJFAO 25 
(1925), 185-7 and 190, cf. BIFAO 27 (1927), 27; but in each case the discussion is very brief. 
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POpupetrou] cai rod wepi Ede] havrivyv cai Didas [nai we]pi O7Bas cai ‘Eppowvbeirov,' and 
an ostracon dated A.D. 38/9 or 42/3 gives the formula for sending notifications to the 
BaowW(tKd) ypa(pparet)Kon(rirov) cai wept O(7)8as).2 Against this there are five references 
to a strategus of Perithebas alone: an inscription of the first two centuries A.D. which 
cannot be more precisely dated ;3 two ostraca, one merely dated second or third century 
A.D. by its editor,* the other belonging to a.p. 141 ;5 and two papyri, a letter addressed 
to a person whose name is lost yevopeven orparyyod (I. atparyya) ITepif(4Bas), which 
dates from A.D. 57,° and a tax report to the orpar]yyd [epi O7nBas in which the 14th 
year of Hadrian (A.D, 129/30) is mentioned.’ This could lead to the deduction that 
Perithebas was united with other nomes in the early Roman period and was then later 
treated as a separate unit; but the evidence is too slight to permit us to draw any firm 
conclusions. We must also take into account a Rylands papyrus which dates from 
A.D. 133 or slightly later and which has been thought to show Perithebas combined with 
other nomes.$ Its first eleven lines contain an edict of the prefect Petronius Mamertinus; 
the next line is missing at the left and reads [...c. 16 letters . . . wlepi @yj[Bas wai 
"E|ppwrbltr ... after which the papyrus is broken off. The editors suggest that this line 
began a petition to the strategus of Perithebas and the Hermonthite nome, based on the 
edict to which it was subjoined (a format that occurs in P.Oxy. v1, 888, c. A.D. 287). 
That there was a single strategus for these two nomes at this date is, however, hard to 
believe, since inscriptions of A.D. 130 and 134 1n which the Hermonthite nome is 
mentioned clearly imply that it was not combined with Perithebas.? For this reason 
I prefer to regard |. 12 of the Rylands papyrus as forming part of instructions to the 
strategi of all the nomes affected by the edict, i.e. all those south of Coptos,!° even 
though such instructions elsewhere precede the edicts they accompany; it is note- 
worthy that the first two nomes south of Coptos in geographical order are Perithebas 
and the Hermonthite. If this is correct the papyrus accords with the other evidence, all 
of which suggests that Perithebas was a separate administrative district in this period, 


' Ruppel, Der Tempel von Dakke (Les Temples tmmergés de la Nudie), 11 (1930), no. 15 = SH v, 7o22 = 
iG 5077; Ruppel discusses the date in dealing with no. 214 in his collection, which is also a dedication by 
Apollonius, this time sfrafegus of the Ombite nome and Peri Elephantine and Philae only. We must reckon 
with the possibility therefore that no. 15 represents a cursus. 2 ©. Bruss. Berl. 14. 

1 SB tv, 7272, first published by Henne, BIFAO 25 (1925), 185 ff. Henne appears to date it to the first 
century A.D., but his discussion suggests that his grounds for doing so are that he did not believe the name 
Perithebas was in use after the first century. The inscription is reprinted as SEG vii, 695, where it is placed 
in the second century, but there seems no justification for this. In the inscription 7 woA[ts], ic. Diospolis 
Magna (Thebes), honours dyyyrp[sov] orparyy[ov]) (epi Oy Ba[s]. 

* O.Petrie (= O.Tait, 1, p. 132), 342; ll. g-10 read orpa(ryy ) [epi GyBias). 

§ O.Tait 1, 2530; 1. 1 reads "Ovopacro orparyya [lepfas. I adopt the editor's conjecture that this should 
read "Ovopdorw orparyyd Iepi (64)>Bas. 

° BGU tv, 1095, vs. 

? ‘This is an unpublished document in the Merton collection (inv. no. 107); it will be published in 
P, Merton 111. 

* P.Ryl. 11, 74, most recently published in Fontes Juris Romant Antetustimiani 11, 513-14; on the document 
in general, and especially its date, see Wilcken, Archiv f. Pap. 6, 373 ff. 

* SH v, 8343 (= OGIS 683) and SB v, 8346; in both the Hermonthite 1s united with the Latopolite, 

© ‘The prefect states that he is unable to carry out his intention to visit (1. 3) rovs iarep Komrow (sc. réarove 
OF roots). 
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We may now turn to consider the second point mentioned above, the name of the 
Theban nome. The evidence already considered, to which several ostraca can be 
added,' shows that J7epi @7)8as continued in use as the name of the nome throughout 
the first century A.D. and for at least the first half of the second; the latest dated example 
belongs to A.D. 141.7 Of the second-century documents, all are from unofficial sources, 
with the possible exception of P.Ryl. 74. If the interpretation of this papyrus suggested 
in the preceding paragraph 1s correct, it is an official document and so proves that the 
Theban nome was known as [Jepi @7)Bas in A.p. 133. If this interpretation is not cor- 
rect, the evidence we have ts insufficient to prove that Perithebas remained the official 
name of the district in this period, but it does strongly suggest that this was so. 

Let us now examine the use of the name AvorodAirys.3 Two Diopolite nomes certainly 
existed: a Lower Diopolite in the Delta and a Diopolite in the Thebaid, the seventh 
nome of the old hieroglyphic lists. ‘The capital of the latter was called AtwdowoAts 7) pupa 
to distinguish it from AwaroAts 7) preyaAn (Thebes) and the nome is sometimes known 
as AtowoAirys juxpos.4 For convenience I shall refer to it as the Lesser Diopolite. 
It is usually assumed that a third Diopolite, diomoAirns péyas, whose capital was 
Aworoks 7 weydAn, had come into existence at least by the second century, super- 
seding the old nome Perithebas.* ‘This view has been challenged, but has never been 
subjected to a thorough examination.® The problem is to decide whether any references 
to a Diopolite nome are to be referred to a Theban nome of this name, and this is com- 
plicated by the fact that a nome is sometimes called AvoroAtrys without any indication 
of which Diopolite is meant. It will be convenient to deal first with the period up to the 
middle of the second century when the name Perithebas was still in use. In this period 
there are no relevant inscriptions and only one papyrus and one ostracon which refer 
to a Diopolite nome without further qualification. Of these the papyrus certainly means 
by ‘Diopolite’ the Lesser Diopolite;7 the ostracon, SB 1, 2078, a letter to ‘Jépax 
orparnya. AvoroA(irov), and said to come from Thebes, might seem to refer to a 
Greater Diopolite (‘Theban) nome, but as its date is 5 B.c. this conclusion is unaccept- 
able. We can adopt one of two explanations: either ‘provenance Thebes’ means merely 
‘bought at Luxor’ ;5 or the ostracon Is a copy of a letter sent to the strategus of the Lesser 
Diopolite.® 

So far we are on firm ground; but difficulties arise when we come to the evidence of 
the nome-coins. These coins were issued by the Alexandrian mint in the period 


! WO 1399 (67/8), 1410 and 1411 (85); O.Theb. 145 (1st cent.); O.Tait, 1, 1696-8 (104); WO 1567 (105), 
1056 (113), 1569 (119); O.Tait, 1, 2528 (c. 130); cf. P.Aberd. page v, n. 3 (2nd cent.). 

2 O.Tait, 11, 2530 (see n. § on p. 140). 

3 This, and not AtoeroAitys, seems to be the correct orthography; cf. Dittenberger on OGIS 184, 

4 SB vy, 8666 (74 5.c.); SB 1, 3997 (Ptol.); BGU m1, 981 (Vespasian). Cf. Henne, Stratéges, suppl. p. 10 on 
the various Diopolite nomes. 5 See e.g. Jones, op. cit. 314. 

¢ Otto and Bengston, Zur Geschichte des Niederganges des Ptolemderreiches, 7, say ‘es cinen “groBen" Diopolites 
als Gau unter den Ptolemiern und ebenso unter den Rémern niemals gegeben zu haben scheint’: but the y do 
not pursue the point further, merely referring to Gauthier, Les Nomes, 159-61, which will be discussed below. 

7 BGU wv, 1095. As it is addressed to an ex-strategus of Perithebas, there can be no doubt about this: cf. 
Wilcken, Archiv f. Pap. 5, 276. 

§ Cf. Henne, Stratéeges, suppl. p. 25. * Cf. Otto and Bengston, loc. cit., n. 5. 
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A.D. g1-145 and bear the names and emblems, etc., of the nomes.! Coins of the thir- 
teenth year of Trajan and the eleventh year of Hadrian bear the legend AIOTIOAIME or 
a more abbreviated form of this. The obvious expansion of this is 4 torroAi(rys)M é(yas). 
The conflict between this, which suggests that there was officially a Greater Diopolite 
nome at this date, and the evidence we have examined above, seems to have been noticed 
only by Henne, who does not however offer any solution.? The way out of the difficulty 
lies, I believe, in following up a suggestion put forward tentatively by Gauthier: the 
coins are to be taken as referring to the city of Diospolis Magna—i.e, we should expand 
the legend into Aio(s) L6Ads 7) We(yadAn); the use of the name of a city on the nome- 
coins is paralleled in the case of Naucratis, and possibly Hypselis and Pelusium as 
well.’ ‘lhe correctness of this interpretation is strongly supported by the existence of 
two coins from the reign of Trajan, presumably overlooked by Gauthier, which read 
AIOCTIOAIC H MECAAH without abbreviation.4 

This is not, however, the end of the difficulties. ‘Two coins of the eighth year of Pius 
read AIOTIOAEITS and AIOTIOAEITHC respectively.* If we accept that the readings are 
correct (and it is worth noting that a coin once read ALOTI[O]AEITHC has since been found 
to read A10(C)M[OAi]C H MEPAAH),? two explanations are possible: (i) that a Greater 
Diopolite nome had been created by this date (A.p. 144/5); as noted above the latest dated 
example of the use of the name Perithebas belongs to A.D. 141; or (ii) that the coins 
refer to the Lesser Diopolite. In favour of this second hypothesis we may note that 
the coins do not specify to which Diopolite nome they refer, unlike those belonging 
to the Lower Diopolite which read AIOTI(OAEITHC) K(ATW), and so suggest that only 
one Diopolite apart from the Lower existed; and that omission of the Lesser Diopolite 
from the nomes represented on the coins would be very surprising since almost every 
other nome then existing is included. When first published the coin reading AiOTOAEI THC 
was attributed to the Lesser Diopolite, but subsequently a coin appeared with the 
same picture and the legend A!OTTOAIME so that the ascription was changed.® But as 


* On the nome-coins in general see Milne, Anctent Egypt, 1932, 73-78; Schwarz, Bull. de la Soc. fr. d'Eg., 15 
(Feb. 1954), 19-32; cf. Head, Hist. Numm.* 864; Vogt, Dre Alexandrinischen Munzen (1924), $7-64; Jung- 
fleisch, Rev. Num. 17 (1955), 259-65. I have found no comprehensive list of publications of these coins, so that 
it may be helpful if [ give a list of works I have consulted: ‘Tochon, Les Médauilles des Nomes (1822); Mionnet, 
Descriptions des médailles antiques (Paris), vt (1813) and Suppl., mx (1837); Langlois, Numismat, des Nomes 
d' Egypte (1852); Feuardent, Numismatique: Eg. ancienne (Coll. Demetrio), 1 (1873); De Rougé, Monnaies des 
nomes d’Eeypte (1874): Poole, Brit. Mus. Cat.: Coins of Alex. and the Nomes (1892): Dattari, Numi Auge. 
Alexandrint (1901); Macdonald, Cotns in the Hunter Coll., Glasgote, 11 (1905); Milne, Cat. of Alexandrian Coins 
tn the Ashmolean Mus, (1933); articles by Dut, De Rougé, and Daressy cited below, and J. Lallemand 
Chr. d'Eg. 38 (1963), 318 ff. Gauthier gives a useful survey of the early publications in Bull. de fa Soc. Sult. de 
Géog. d'Exg. 9 (1920), 276-81. 2 See his article in BIFAO 25 cited in n. 6 on page 179. 

§ Cf. Gauthier, Les Nomes, 160-1; Gauthier, however, retains the Greater Diopolite in his list of nomes. 

* See Dutilh, Are. ttal. Num. 7 (1894), 38-41; Rev. belg. de Num. 60 (1904), 44-48; Daressy, Ann. Serv, 21 


(1921), 7-16. | § Mionnet, Suppl., 1x, 14 (p. 149). 
® Feuardent no. 3505, with a list of earlier publications. [ leave out of account Dattari 6237, said to read 
AIOTTO,.....[NOJMOC, and 6238, AJOCTT....... 4. .M... (both 12th year of Trajan), as the reading is 


too uncertain. Langlois 14 is said to read ALOTTOAITM, but this is a misprint, as it is a republication of Mionnet 
VI 41, which reads AIOTIOAIM (ef. Feuardent, loc. cit.). 

7 Daressy, op. cit., corrects De Rougeé’s original reading in Annuaire de la Soc. de Num. 6 ( 1882), 146-8, 

® Cf. Feuardent’s note to his no. 7505. 
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the Alexandrian mint seems to have issued these coins with little regard to the cor- 
rectness of the deities etc. represented for the nomes to which they are attributed,! it 
is clearly possible that they put the same picture on coins from the Lesser Diopolite 
nome and from Diospolis Magna. In sum, the evidence of the nome-coins does not, in 
my opinion, justify a belief in the existence of a Greater Diopolite nome. 

The nome finds no support in the literary sources. Pliny, Hist. Nat. v, 49, does 
include a Diospolites in his list of Egyptian nomes, but as he mentions it between the 
Tentyrite and the Antaeopolite, he must be referring to the Lesser. He includes no 
nome of the Theban district, but his account of the Thebaid is defective.t The list in 
Ptolemy, Iv, 5, includes a Diopolite nome, described as AvroXirns vopes trav dvw 
romewy; this is the Lesser Diopolite as its metropolis is Aids adds puxpa (sect. 67). He 
also mentions a OyBay vopuds Kai pyrpdmoks Ads modus peydAn (sect. 73) which is pre- 
sumably his description of Perithebas.3 

It would seem then that the Greater Diopolite nome was not in existence at least until 
the middle of the second century. We must examine, in conclusion, whether it came 
into being after this date. At first sight the question seems to be answered for us by 
P.Mich. vit, 503, a letter addressed to Antonius Minor, a former royal scribe of 
Soz(oAivov) [M]e(yadov); the papyrus can be approximately dated, as Antonius also 
occurs in M. Chr, 227 of A.p. 189. We should hesitate, however, to accept the evidence 
of the Michigan papyrus at its face value for two reasons: first, ascription to the 
Greater Diopolite rests upon a single letter (epsilon); secondly, P.Oxy. Iv, 708, of 
the same period as the Michigan document (A.p, 188), contains official instructions to 
the strategus diom(oAirov) OnB(aidos); if there were two Diopolite nomes in the Thebaid 
one may well wonder how the sender of the instructions can have failed to specify 
which was meant. It is hazardous, therefore, to place much weight on the Michigan 
papyrus, which should perhaps be read differently.4 Of the other references to Dio- 
polite nomes after the middle of the second century two specify that it is the Lower to 
which they refer and one that it is the Lesser.s The others give no indication, but in no 
case is there any reason to think that they belong to a Greater Diopolite rather than the 
Lesser.° With the evidence we have at present, therefore, I suggest that we are justified 
in deleting the Greater Diopolite from the list of Egyptian nomes.? 

' Milne, Ancient Egypt, 1932, 78, goes so far as to say ‘in short, the nome-coins have no genuine connexion 
with the nomes whose names they bear’. 

* It has been suggested that he omitted the Greater Diopolite according to his principle of including only 
one nome of any particular name, but this is obviously no argument for the existence of a Greater Diopolite. 
Why he omitted Perithebas is uncertain, but we may note that he also omitted JTepi "Ekepavrivyy wai Didas. 

1 A Gy[P]dv vopds is also mentioned in P.Oxy. x1v, 1773, a private letter of the third century A.D. 

* E.g. diop[oA}e[t(zov). The papyrus is now in Egypt. Dr. Hagedoorn very kindly attempted to look at it 
at my request, but was unable to do so. 

* O.Theb, 132 and P.Oxy. xxiv, 2415 (both 3rd cent.) refer to the Lower Diopolite; the unspecified Diopolite 
in P.Ryl. iv, 6164 (c. A.D. 312) 18 also the Lower. P Anti. 1, 32 (A.D. 339) refers to.a Diopolite we pi Xqvof(éanov) 
(ic. the Lesser). 

* P.Cair. Cat. 10685 (4.0. 222-35); P.Oxy. x, 1255 (A.D. 292)?; P.Ryl. 1, 427 (3rd cent.): P.Mey. 20 


(3rd cent.). 
? I wish to thank Professor B. R. Rees for reading the typescript draft of this article. 
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1. A golden girdle from Ptolemaic Egypt (pl. XIII, | a-c) 
Dimensions: length 79 cm.; width 3cm. 
Weight: 405 gr. 
Provenance: unknown 
Preservation: good 
Cairo Museum, JE. 89612 


From a group of antiquities acquired some years ago by the Cairo Museum from the 
former royal collection in the Quba Palace, the most marvellous piece is a golden girdle 
now exhibited in the numismatic cabinet. Such objects are rare ; one, of the same period, 
probably found in the Faiyaim, is now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York.! 
They are characterized by the use of granulation arranged in geometrical designs. 

This girdle consists, in its greater part, of three bands of plaited gold chains, each 
composed of two strands of plaits held together by two rows of gold beads (56 in each), 
by means of the loops of wire with which they are threaded. Their inner ends are 
attached to the central medallion by means of two gold hinges, joining two curved 
flanges of gold, ornamented with fine granules, fixing the three gold bands of chains. 

The medallion (diameter 6 cm.), in which is inserted a golden octadrachm of Ptolemy 
III, is ornamented with granular decoration arranged in triangular forms pointing 
inwards from the outer rim and outwards from the central inset space. The inner and 
outer edges are embellished with concentric circular borders. The description of the 
inserted octadrachm (pl. XIII, 1b, c) is as follows: 

Obv.: Bust of Ptolemy III, facing right, wearing radiate diadem and aegis; behind shoulder, 

sceptre-trident, 

Rev,: ITOAEMAIOY BAZIAEQE Radiate cornucopiae bound with a fillet: below Al.3 


The outer edges of the girdle are formed by rectan gular flanges decorated with granu- 
lar work like that on the flanges attached to the medallion. Both the outer flanges are 
equipped with rings for fastening. 

Granular ornamentation was known in pharaonic Egypt,? but it became common 
only in the Ptolemaic Period, This girdle may well have been made in an Alexandrian 
workshop. 

* Cf. Charlotte R. Clark, Bull. MAA 30 (1935), 162-4, 

+ See B.M. Cat. of Gk. Coins. The Ptolemies, Kings of Egypt, 56, no. 103, pl. 12, 4: 
Taw FroA,, 11, 178, no. 11 17, pl. 36, 7. 


1 Cf. Vernier, Bijoux et orfévreries, nos. 52977-8: also see de Morgan, Dahkchour, 1, 67: 
Crafts, 90-91; Lucas and Brunton, Ann, Serv. 76 (1936), 196-200, 
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2. A charming glass bust (pl. XIII, 2) 

Height: 3 cm. 

Provenance: unknown 

Preservation: good 

Cairo Museum, JE. 89659 

This fine miniature bust was presented to the Museum by Dr. Puy-Haubert of Alex- 
andria, a distinguished amateur and coin-collector. It is made of green glass, and 1s 
noteworthy not only for its rarity, but also for its technical excellence. It represents a 
royal lady with a diadem on her head, and wearing a folded garment. From the features 
the piece can be dated to the Roman Period. 


3. A terracotta medallion (pl. XIV, 1) 
Dimensions: diameter 13 cm.; width of rim o-1 cm. 
Provenance: Sakha (Xois), 1963 
Preservation: Broken along the line of the nose, and partly restored 
Cairo Museum, + 
O31 


This unusual piece, which is of high artistic quality, was found in the excavations at 
Sakha in 1963. It shows in relief, distinguished by precise lines and careful detail, a 
frontal bust of a bearded man in military dress, the head looking left, with close-cropped 
hair. It is coloured red, and there are traces of white, red, and blue behind the head. 
It possibly represents a military officer of Asiatic origin." 

In close association with this medallion, which was found near the main funnel in 
a big ceramic workshop, a large hoard of early Ptolemaic coins was discovered. Beneath 
the medallion was a considerable collection of bronzes datable to the reigns of Ptolemy 
Il and III. The piece may therefore be dated to the early Ptolemaic Period. 


4. Head of a woman (pl. XIII, 3) 





Fic. 1 


Dimensions: height 4 cm. 
Provenance: unknown 
Preservation: good 
reich co 
Cairo Museum, os 

© Bearded Syrians similar to that shown on the medallion are common in Egyptian art of the New Kingdom, 
cf. Miller, Egyptological Researches, u, pls. 24-26; N. M. and N. de G, Davies, 7EA 27 (1941), 96-98. 

© Pega U 
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Formerly in the collection of the Montaza Palace in Alexandria, this head, broken 
from a statuette, is made of schist; in itself it is well preserved and reveals a remarkably 
refined style. Traces of a necklace can be seen. The head inclines slightly to the left, the 
hair being shown as drawn back and braided into a large fat plait which extends from the 
crown to the nape of the neck (fig, 1a). In front of the fillet are short wavy locks which 
gradually become longer as they approach the shoulders (fig. 1b). On the top centre of 
the head is a hole, designed probably to receive a crown. 


5. A circular marble bottle (pl. ATV, 2 a-c) 
Dimensions: height 27 cm.; diameter 20 cm. 
Provenance: unknown 
Preservation: mostly good 


i 2311 
Cairo Museum, a 


This bottle, a superb example of high elaboration in craftsmanship in the Roman 
Period, was formerly in the collection of the Montaza Palace in Alexandria, Its short 
neck is decorated with ribs, and the opening has a flattened rim. Two vestigial handles, 
or strap-holders, are set high on the shoulders of the vessel on either side of the neck; 
they are ribbon-shaped with outer ends in the form of lions’ heads with open mouths 
(pl. XIV, 2a). Both of the flat sides of the bottle carry embossed medallion-designs, one 
representing the Emperor Trajan, looking right, with head laurel-crowned, wearing 
the paludamentum (pl. XIV, 2 b); the other bearing the bust of the Emperor Hadrian, 
looking left, and similarly crowned and wearing the paludamentum (pl. XIV, 2c). ‘Traces 
of gilt can be seen on both medallions. The stone of the lower part of the bottle is 
clearer in colour than that of the upper part. It is provided with a broad base. 
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By DOROTHY BURR THOMPSON 
AMONG the most characteristic and tantalizing of Hellenistic creations in Egypt are the 
plaster casts and moulds taken from metalwork. Since very few actual metal objects 
have survived from the days of the Ptolemies, we may regard the example presented 
here as an interesting representative of a rare class. It is a small plaster relief taken from 
a mould made in antiquity from a bronze or silver vessel. It was bought recently in 
Cairo and is now in a private collection. 

Most such plaster pieces that are now known came from the ruins of the houses of 
craftsmen at Memphis.' Others have been discovered at distant Begram in Afghani- 
stan.* Scholars are amazed at the wide diffusion of these modest objects which reflect 
myths, ritual scenes, pastoral themes, magic, and historical incidents such as were 
rendered on the precious plate of Hellenistic princes and Roman millionaires.3 

Our example is among the most puzzling of its class (pl. XV, 1, 2).4 It is hard to inter- 
pret; it is also hard to date. These difficulties are in part due to its condition, for it is 
much rubbed and some of the modelling is erased. Certain details can be observed 
only on the relief itself. Owing to the pock-marked nature of the material, the photo- 
graphs can give little conception of the crisp chasing that evidently characterized the 
original. The colour of the plaster isa warm cream.’ It contains some unassimilated 


' ©. Rubensohn, Hellenistisches Silbergerdt in antiken Gipsabgissen aus dem Pelizaeus-Museum zu Hildesheim 
(Berlin, 1911), 1-10; C, C. Edgar, Greek Moulds (Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du musée du 
Caire, Cairo, 1903), I-11; E. Pernice, ‘Untersuchungen zur antiken Toreutik’, Ost, Jahresh. 7 (1904), 154-80; 
A. Ippel, “Guss und Treibarbeit in Silber’, o7tes Winckelmannsprogramm (Berlin, 1937); A. Adriani, ‘Il vaso 
argenteo di Ingolstadt e un suo modello alessandrino’, RM 67 (1960), 111-25. 

* J. Hackin, Nowvelles recherches archéologiques 4 Begram, Paris, 1934 (Mémoires de la Délégation francaise 
archéologique en Afghanistan, x1), figs. 274-321. 

+ G. M. A. Richter, “Ancient Plaster Casts of Greek Metalware,’ 474 62 (1958), 369-77; A. Adriani, ‘Segna- 
lazioni alessandrine, 1, Le scoperte di Begram e I'arte alessandrina’, Archeologica Classica 7 (1955), 124-38. 
In my study of this relief, | owe much to personal discussions with Miss Gisela Richter, Professor Erika Simon, 
and Professor Bernard Ashmole. 

* Tam indebted to the following for help with the illustrations: 

Pl. XV, 1, photograph by Alison Frantz. 

PL. AV, 2. 3, photograph by Willard Starks. 

Fig. 1, drawing by L. 'T. Shoe and J. Travlos. 

$ The composition of the plaster was analysed through the kindness of Dr. Marie Farnsworth as follows: 
“The material of your replica is... 93% plaster of Paris... . ‘The rest appears to be clay with a little iron. 
Refractories (clay is a refractory) are often added to plaster.’ This compares with analyses given by C. C. 
Edgar, Greek Moulds, 111, as calcium sulphate and water, 96%; cf. A. Lucas, Ancient Eeyptian Materials and 
Industries’ (London, 1962), 473. For the techniques of preparing and using plaster in antiquity, see Pauly— 
Wissowa, s.v. gypsum (Bliimner), and Lucas, op. cit. 76-79, Gypsum is present in rock-like formations west 
of Alexandria and elsewhere in Egypt; it was calcined to produce plaster of Paris. 

Theophrastus refers to the use of gypsum in making impressions: (epi Ai@u 67): Ssaddpew 52 Somer wal mpeg ta 
dropdypara woly raw dAlow... yluoyporym xai Ancrym. That drouayyara must mean ‘Impressions’ or ‘casts’ is clear 
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lumps of calcium carbonate as well as cavities from which other bits have evidently 
fallen. It shows many pinholes which were made by the air bubbles that often form in 
plaster and soon break to pock the surface." 

The height of the piece is c. 8 cm.; its width is 11 cm. The curvature is uniform 
throughout, giving a diameter close to 14°4 cm. (fig. 1). This cast must have been 





Fic. 1. Sections through plaster relief. 


taken from a vessel with cylindrical sides. Since in addition it must have had a rim 
and a base, we may assume that the total height of the original was somewhere between 
gand rocm. This shape and these measurements are consistent with those of ancient 
skyphoi of the late Hellenistic period, of which the sides are almost vertical. Our 
measurements conform fairly well to those of the silver skyphoi showing pastoral scenes 
from the Casa del Menandro in Pompeii.? These cups, nos. 1 and 2, have a relief zone 
from Theophrastus, wept ¢uray airfaw vi, 19, 5, where the term is used for those made from seal rings. See 
E.R. Caley and J. C. Richards, Theophrastus on Stones (Columbus, 1956), 219, section 67. 

' Rubensohn, Hell. Silbergerdt, 4; Ippel, op. cit. ro, fig. 5; 14, fig. 9 etc. 

7 A. Matuni, La casa del Menandro eil suo tesoro di argenteria (Rome, 1932), 265-310, pls. xvi-xxiv, H. Kiith- 
mann, Seitrage sur spathellemstischen und friihramischen Toreutik (Kallmunz—Opf, 1959), 88-91, dates these 
vessels ¢. 75-90 B.c., but in general his dating seems to be late. 
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of c. 6:5 cm. in height, a total height of 8-2 and 8-5 cm., and a diameter of 12-5 cm. 
Skyphoi from the Boscoreale treasure in the Louvre are closer in scale; nos. 5 and 6 
have a height of g:4 cm. and a diameter of 13 cm.; no. 17 has a height of 8-1 cm. anda 
diameter of 12 cm,' Kiithmann, who has recently tried to date late Hellenistic metal- 
work, places these pieces ¢. 50-25 B.c.2_ Examples from the time of Augustus and 
‘Tiberius are even taller.’ ‘The trend toward higher relief zones probably reflects the need 
to accommodate larger figures in the full renderings dear to the Romans. In general, 
these cups maintain the same diameter, but increase their height. The proportions that 
we calculate for our cup would relate it to the earliest of the Pompeian vessels. 

The portion of our plaster relief that is preserved represents a little more than one 
quarter of the total circumference (fig. 1). Five figures remain: a reclining pair on the 
right, a pair of entertainers on the left, a minor Eros in the centre. The distribution of 
figures suggests that there was another group, presumably also entertainers, on the 
right (fig, 1). ‘wo handles would have occupied about 2 cm. on each side, which is 
approximately the space they fill on similar Pompeian cups. Since it was customary on 
drinking-cups to keep the weight of interest equal on the two sides so that both the 
drinker and his toast shared the enjoyment without prejudice, we may assume that 
the reverse of our cup showed a similar scene. Moreover, drinking-cups usually came 
in pairs, to facilitate the exchange of skolia or toasts: we should like to hypothesize 
another cup with scenes of revelry, dance, music, and amorous incident, wrought in 
silver that must have given the effect of moonlight playing across the figures as the 
cups were lifted in the symposion. 

Certain holes in our plaster indicate that it was hung by a loop of cord (diameter 
o’2 cm.) that was embedded in the damp plaster. The wall of the plaster is thickest 
just at this point and tapers away to the preserved edge (pl. XV, 3). This hanging loop 
was placed just behind the space between the heads of the two central figures, which on 
the plan falls exactly in the centre of the side (fig. 1). This evidence corroborates our 
restoration and makes a third figure unlikely in the central group. Another larger, 
deeper hole is also visible on the back. It had a diameter of ¢. 0-5 cm., and depth of 
c. 1-5 cm, It was evidently impressed by a small pointed stick of which the ends had 
been embedded in the wet plaster horizontally so that the stick would have cleared the 
back and re-entered the plaster at approximately the same distance from the other edge 
(fig. 1). Soft dark earth that was found in this hole might well be the rotted wood. 
Such a stick would have formed a convenient handle for lifting the damp cast and for 
withdrawing it from the mould. No such hole has been found to my knowledge on 
other examples, but suspension-holes exist in other such casts. The most complete 
of such casts that has survived is now in the Agyptische Abteilung of the Staatliche 
Museen of Berlin; it comes from Athribis in the Delta (pl. XVI, 1). Although it was 

* A. Héron de Villefosse, ‘Le Trésor de Boscoreale’, Mon. Piot 5 (1899), nos. 5 and 6, pp. 52-57, pls. v f.: 
no. 17, pp. $3 ff., pl. xvii. * See above, p. 148, n. 2. 

2 Mon. Piat 5 (1899), pls. xxxi-xxxvi, nos. 104 f., pp. 134-48. * Rubensohn, op. cit. 7 f, 

'T. Schreiber, Die alexandrinische Toreutik (Abhandlung der Kanigliche Sdachsische Gesellschaft der Wissen- 


schaften x1v, 5, 1894), 470-9, pl. v; [ppel, op. cit. 13 f., fig. 8; A. Adriani, Divagasion? intorne ad una coppa 
paesistica del Museo di Alessandria (Rome, 1959), 18 f., pl. b, 1. Upper diam. 9 cm., lower diam, 8 cm., H. 11 em. 
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considered by Schreiber to be a plaster model, it now appears on close examination to 
be a cast, made in two halves, from a metal original. This is indicated by the blurred 
and distorted condition of the heads of the figures. Had the plaster been ‘carved’ as 
suggested, the heads might well have been broken or damaged, but could not have been 
pulled out of shape as they are. ‘This handsome relief therefore seems also to be a cast 
from a metal cup, probably a beaker. We may suppose that such casts were hung on 
the walls of workshops to serve as models to the craftsmen and purchasers. 

A remarkable feature of our relief is the preservation upon it of a few flecks of colour. 
In the groove over the harpist’s head, under the youth’s cloak, beneath the overfold of 
the flautist’s dress lurk touches of deep red; in the banqueter’s cup, pink; on the 
coverlet and on the basket of fruit, yellow. Finished plaster reliefs were always coloured, 
but it seems strange to find a cast like this painted. But colour does appear on other 
plaster ‘models’, for instance, on the hair and eyes of an Eros and on female heads 
from Memphis.' In addition, inscriptions were sometimes added in ink, two such 
appear on our relief, 

It has generally been assumed that these plaster casts and moulds were retained in 
the shops to assist in making new models of wax for casting, in the ancient Egyptian 
manner.* Certain examples, among them ours, show, however, that they were made 
from worn and scratched originals. Moreover, the presence of coloured detail on such 
models and reliefs implies that they were sold as objects in their own right. In this 
connexion a remark by Pliny is enlightening. A certain artist made cups ‘the delicate 
chasing of which was so liable to injury that it was impossible to take a cast of them. 
. .. nowadays we only value wrought silver for its age and reckon its merit established 
when the chasing is so worn that the very design can no longer be made out’ (NH, 
XXXIII, 157, transl. Jex-Blake). We need not therefore be surprised that our cast was 
made when the surface of the metal vessel was damaged. We must however express 
our pain at the thought of such pieces rendered in the crass colours that cover Graeco- 
Egyptian terracottas, but the evidence is clear. We might argue that this questionable 
taste could occur only in the Roman period when many casts were sold.3 The style of 
the relief, however, is pure Hellenistic. 

The subject, at first glance, seems to be merely a revel, with music. But who are the 
participants; where are they performing; what is the nature of their gathering? We 
should also like to know who was the artist of the original cup, when he worked, and 
when and where the cast of his apparently famous piece was made, 

One question at least can be answered: the setting is clearly Egyptian, out of doors, 
no doubt in the cool of evening when revelry began. This is intimated by the palm- 
tree that leans across the background. A couch is set beside it on which a youth reclines 
and a female harpist sits at his feet. The palm naturally appears in Egyptian landscapes; 
For the beaker shape see V. Spinazzola, Le arti decorative in Pompei (Milan—Rome—Venice—Florence, 1928), 
pl. 237. [am most grateful to Dr. A. Greifenhagen, Dr. Werner Kaiser, and Dr. J. Karig for the Privilege of 
examining this object, and for photographs, of which one is reproduced in our pl. XVI, 1. 

' [ppel, op. cit. 11, fig. 6; Rubensohn, op. cit. 72 f., nos. 60 f., pl. xvi no. 75, pl. xvii. 


* Edgar, Greek Moulds, vi-ix; Pernice, Ost. Jahresh. 7 (1904), 175 f.; Ippel, op. cit. 26-28. 
1 Richter, AFA 62 (1958), 376 £. 
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it may carry a suggestion of sanctity, for the tree was regarded as beneficent in its 
Phoenician homeland.! 

Behind the harpist rises a curious structure that might be regarded as a crenellated 
wall on analogy with the wall on the plaster relief from Athribis (pl. XVI, 1).2 But the 
‘crenellations’ on our piece are not uniform; they vary in size. Moreover, they rest on 
a narrow shelf-like support rising above them and appearing clearly to turn to right and 
left. A similar shelf can be seen beneath that on which rests the row of hemispherical 
objects. In other words, this structure must be a piece of furniture composed of open 
shelves on which is stored a series of inverted bowls. Such a cupboard has clearly been 
defined by Athenaeus (x1, 460 d):3 KuAtkefov roSi—elpyrat yap ofrws 7) TaV ToTHplwy 
oxevolyjxy and especially if the cups were of silver (x1, 480 b). Since, in one case, a small 
statue of Hermes was kept in a kylikeion, we may regard it as a repository of precious 
household objects, committed to the god for safe-keeping (and incidentally to be admired 
and envied by the guests),4 

Kylikeia are frequently portrayed on sculptured reliefs of funerary banquets in Asia 
Minor of the Hellenistic period. One example’ shows a lower shelf on which rest four 
hemispherical bowls very like ours; above them rises another cupboard on which two 
rhyta and a krater have been set. The setting of these reliefs is also al fresco, as indicated 
by trees rising behind the kylikeia, much as on our plaster. We know that these kyli- 
keia were also common in Alexandria from passages in the famous description of the 
procession of Philadelphus by Callixeinus (Athenaeus, v, 199 f).7 One was itself made 
of silver, with figured legs, and was eighteen feet wide and nine high.’ The example 
on our relief cannot then be considered too large or too sumptuous for a revel. We note 
that hemispherical bowls in faience, as also in bronze and silver, have survived from 
Alexandria and that their clay counterparts, the Megarian bowls, indicate their preat 
popularity at this period. We may be able to see, with sympathetic effort, a suggestion 
of ornament on the vague shapes of vessels on our shelves. They would not, however, 
have reached the extravagance of those presented by Cleopatra to Antony at their 
meeting in Cilicia, These were golden and set with gems. We smile when we read that 
the queen at her vulgar symposion also gave each of Antony’s officers the couch on which 
he lay, its coverlet, and its kylikeion (Athenaeus, v, 148 a). 

In the Athribis relief just mentioned (pl. XVI, 1,) the scene is laid in a sanctuary in 


' G. Gullini, J mosaics di Palestrina, Archeologica classica, Suppl. I (Rome, 1956), pls. xvif. H. Danthine, 
Le Palmier-dattier et les arbres sacres dans l"iconographie de I" Asie occidentale ancienne (Paris, 1937), concludes 
(pp. 163 f.) that the tree was deeply revered, though not worshipped, as evinced by its prominence in the Phila- 
delphus procession (Athenaeus, Vv, 202 ec). 

* See above, p. 149, n. 5. It is interesting to compare this with a purely non-Egyptian rendering of a cult 
scene, Hackin, Nouvelles recherches a Begram, 119, fig. 408. 

4 ‘This identification was made by Dr. Nezih Firath of the Istanbul Museum to whom I am most grateful 
for the following references. In general, cf. F. Studniczka, Das Symposion Ptolemaios II (Abhandl. der Philolog.- 
hist. Klasse, K. Sdchstsche Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 11, Leipzig, 1914), 163-9, figs. 46-51. 


4 Athenaecus, xt, 460 e. + Jahrb, 20 (1905), 123, fig. 20. 
* G, Mendel, Musees imperiaux ottomans, Catalogue des sculptures grecques, romaines et byzantines, 188, 
no. 975; 191, no. 978. 7 T owe this and the following references to Dr. Marjorie Milne. 


® Athenaeus, V, 199 c. 
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the presence of the deities, Isis and Harpocrates. We see the bustling activity within 
the great temple court, as described in the astrological texts." But within the narrower 
stage of our plaster relief the atmosphere does not seem religious, but merely gay, in 
a manner that, at first glance, seems purely Greek. 

The youth who lies upon the couch is a typical komast. A narrow chlamys is drawn 
about his hips; his left leg emerges from it to stretch out to the ground. He supports 
his weight on his left elbow; his left hand holds a deep bowl, undoubtedly taken down 
from the kylikeion behind the couch. His right arm is thrown upward to his head in 
a pose indicative of fatigue, intoxication, or sleep. 

A coverlet is spread over the couch. It is lightly incised in a checker-board pattern 
to suggest the colourful weaving of Oriental textiles,* like those of Cleopatra. On the 
floor beside the couch, where a table stands in Anatolian reliefs, is placed a large basket 
of fruit of which the clearest specimen is a pine-cone. This little still-life, sensitively 
rendered, is reminiscent of Pompeian paintings of Xenia.3 ‘The pine-cone calls to mind 
the cone that tops the thyrsos and appears frequently in Dionysiac scenes.* 

Is this youth Dionysus? His pose is that characteristic of the god in his relaxed and 
amorous moods, as for example on many Pompeian paintings and even in terracottas 
from Myrina.; In these scenes a woman appeats, but not in the role of a harpist. If 
the youth is Dionysus the setting is unusual, and the absence of satyrs, maenads, and 
symposiasts is striking unless we can relegate them all to the other side of the vase. Nor 
do the common Dionysiac symbols appear: there are no thyrsoi, no lagobola, no kan- 
tharoi, not even a jar of wine or a sprig of ivy. In view of the plethora of such objects on 
late Hellenistic vessels, it seems unlikely that we are in the presence of that god. 

In Egypt at this time Syrian cults were popular; could the youth be Attis or Adonis? 
The basket filled with fruits reminds us of the silver baskets of Adonis in the festival 
of Queen Arsinoé* more than any associated with Attis. The music of flute and harp, 
even the whirling dance are to be found in representations of the festival of the dying 
god.7 But we must consider more in detail the nature of the participants of this scene 
before we can properly interpret it. 

The harpist who sits at the foot of the couch looking backward over her shoulder at 
the youth is a most perplexing figure. Like the common entertainer of earlier classical 
days she delights the komast with music.* But this woman is no common hetaira. She 

t F. Cumont, L' Egypte des astrologues (Brussels, 1907), 142-77. Cf. J. A. 5. Evans, ‘A Social and Economic 
History of an Egyptian Temple in the Greco-Roman Period’, Yale Classical Studies 17 (1961), 149-283. 

2 Cf. Maiuri, Casa del Menandro, pls. xxxi-xxxv. 

3 Cf. F. Eckstein, Untersuchungen tiber die Stilleben aus Pompeyt und Herculaneum (Berlin, 1957), 15, no. 31, 
+ Note the example among the fruit carried by Africa on the Boscoreale dish, Mon, Prot 5 (1899), pl. i; 
cf, pl. xvi, 2. 

piri : group composition, see E, Simon, Jahrb. 76 (1961), 130 f., figs. 14 f.; terracottas: E. Pottier and 
S, Reinach, La Nécropole de Myrina (Paris, 1888), pl. xxv. * ‘Theocritus, xv, lines 112-18. 

7 Full discussions of the festival of Adonis under the Ptolemies are given in G. Glotz, “Les Fétes d’Adonis 
sous Ptolemée II’, REG 33 (1920), 169-222; A. S. Gow, “The Adoniazusar of Theocritus’, JHS 58 (1938), 
1r8o-210; W. W. Baudissin, ddomis und Esmun (Leipzig, 1911), 121-33. 


® H. Metzger, Représentations dans la céramique attique du IV sitcle (Paris, 1951), 126, pl. xvii; 363, 
pl. xlviii; Pottier and Reinach, Necropole, pl. xl, 2. | 
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wears a long chiton that is girt high, though it droops down over the left shoulder. Her 
himation is wrapped around her legs and her head is muffled in a soft tiara or Phrygian 
cap,' and, so far as can be told from the damaged surface, a thin face-veil is drawn 
tightly across her features. Its lower edge is not visible, but its upper edge is clearly 
defined above the forehead and likewise its large eye-holes are distinct,? through which 
she regards the youth. She must have been singing or humming through the veil, but 
now she pauses, tipping the harp back upon her shoulder to look at her companion with 
anxiety or with yearning. Assisting her to support the corner of the harp 1s a little Eros, 
whose body can just be made out beneath the instrument. His left leg is extended; his 
right leg is bent back; traces of his stomach, right arm, wing, and head can be detected 
on close examination. 

The harp belongs to a large class of instruments which were called trigona from their 
shape.* It has a curved top, which on our relief is just visible above and behind the 
player. Its twelve strings are set at an angle to both sides of the frame and are bound 
around its bottom. This form of harp, descended from the original Sumerian variety, 
includes the larger Syrian sambyke and the smaller Phoenician nablas.* Known to the 
Greeks of the fifth century B.c. as ‘Phrygian’, ‘Syrian’, or ‘Egyptian’, it was thoroughly 
naturalized in Hellenistic Egypt.6 Small types like ours were carried while dancing 
or walking in processions, It was presumably harps like this that were used at religious 
festivals: év Alytarw 7d Bovi dpyavoy re tpiywvor evappovor, & xp@vrat ot lepoyiaArar 
év rots xaos (I. A. Fabricius, Josephus, Hypomnestikon. Codex pseudepigraphicus 
weteris testamenti, 1715, U1, 339). 

We might readily identify our harpist as a hieropsaltist at a sacred revel, were it not for 
one peculiar element. She appears to be winged. Close examination reveals the curved top 
of what looks like a wing behind her head beside the top of the harp. The lower edge 
of the wing, which is not smooth, but scalloped into three sharp points, is clearly trace- 
able between her and the youth. Its surface is not feathered, but it is lightly treated with 
delicate irregular crescents such as are employed by Pompeian painters to indicate 
the texture of skins. Although this treatment is not proper for the representation of the 
wing of a bird, it is suitable for that of a bat, which the Greeks called deppomrepos,? 

' For the Phrygian cap as the Persian tiara, J. H. and 5. H. Young, Terracotta Figurines from Kowrton in 
Cyprus (Philadelphia, 1955), 208. 

2 This veil, which is clear on the original, appears to have the form of several others from Egypt; cf. AFA 54 
(z950), 371 ff., particularly 382, figs. 14-16; D. B. Thompson, Troy, The Terracotta Figurines of the Hellenistic 
Period, Supplementary Monograph, 3 (Princeton, 1963), §0-52. It is not impossible that the figure 1s so muffled 
in order to represent a bat, as the face is not unlike that of a snub-nosed type of bat. 

3 The Eros was first detected by the sharp eye of Dr. Clairéve Grandjouan. Eros often helps with the harp, 
e.g. R. Herbig, “Griechische Harfen'’, AM 54 (1929), 182, fig. 9; Metzger, Representations, pl. xlviii, 2. 

* Herbig, op. cit. rb4—-93. 

$ Ibid, r90-3. For an actual Egyptian harp, E. Closson, ‘Une Harpe angulaire é¢gyptienne antique’, CAéron. 
d' Egypte 9 (1934), 35-38. 

* Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Lyra, cols. 1448 f. Perdrizet, Terres cuttes Fouquet, 121 on no, 327. 

? | owe this interpretation to Professor Erika Simon, who cited the references in the next note. Dr. George 
Watson of Yale University agreed that a bat's wing lay at the bottom of the fanciful wing, which, like those of 
the Psychai on our pl. XVI, 2, are contaminated with a bird's wing. Most of the ancients classified bats 
erroneously as birds; cf. O. Keller, Die antike Tiertcelt (Leipzig, 1909), 11-14. 

o 2208 x 
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That is, although the general shape of the wing is based on the ornithological struc- 
ture, its edge is different and the membrane is shown as though covered with fur. 
Such wings, though rare, can be paralleled among Pompeian wall paintings (pl. XVI, 2): 
One type has been identified by Helbig as Nemesis, the instigator and particularly the 
avenger of passion.! Pausanias (I, 33, 6) records this interest of Nemesis in lovers, 
but he states definitely that when she took on wings, they copied those of Eros and presu- 
mably therefore were of ornithological form. The daimon in the Pompeian paintings 
is therefore best left nameless. 

Iconographically the wings of our harpist resemble those of another class of super- 
human being, namely, the little Psychai who pluck flowers in the Elysian fields as por- 
trayed on the walls of the House of the Vettii at Pompeii (pl. XVI, 2).3 The wings of 
these Psychai are deliberately contrasted with the bird-wings of their companion 
Erotes. The fact that they are the wings of bats must have therefore some basis in the 
Hellenistic conception of the soul. Perhaps they owe their inspiration to the famous 
description of the flitting souls in the Underworld that followed Hermes twittering 
(rpitovcar) like bats from a cave, to the meadows where dwell the dead (Odyssey 
xxIv, 6 ff.). It is easy to see how Hellenistic artists, well versed in Homer and well 
acquainted with the winged creatures of their ambience, would have seized upon this 
metaphor to enhance their allegory. The little souls, who lived fluttering in the dark- 
ness of the Underworld, become the companions of the bird-like Erotes. Love, which 
can conquer the wild beasts like the lion and leopard, as we see them frequently in 
Hellenistic art, is thus portrayed as bringing the souls back to life. 

The word used of the twittering of the bats perhaps plays its part in the symbolism 
of our difficult figure.t The verb, zpilew, with which Homer describes the voices of 
the souls, as of the bats, was also used for the twang of ancient string-instruments. 
An epigram (Anth. Pal. v1, 54) tells us how once in a contest the string of an instrument 
broke, but a kindly cicada (rér7€) perched upon it and continued the note in key: 

dBpov émrpilwyv Kildpas vrep €leTo reTTif, 
xal Tov drotyonevov bbdyyov UrAiAGe pirov. 
Our harpist, then, has an eminent claim to her wings; her twittering music is visualized 
by implication. 

This concept of Psyche as a twittering tettix occurs also in an epigram by Poseidippus, 
who already in the third century B.c. presents Love and the Soul in an idyllic piece of 
imagery (Anth, XII, 98): 


rev Moved rérreya Tldtos Gyoas én’ axaviats, 


|W. Helbig, Wandgemalde der vom Vesuv verschiltterten Stadte Campaniens (Leipzig, 1868), pl. xv, p. 258, 
no. 1231; ¢f. nos, 1227-30. Note the bronze bat on a lamp from Pompeii, Spinazzola, Arte decorative, pl. 287. 

+ P. Perdrizet, "Nemesis’, BCH 36 (1912), 248-67; B. Schweitzer, "Dea Nemesis Regina’, Jahrb. 46 (1931), 
175-246, particularly 210 f., 228-31, on daimons in the syncretic religion of Alexandria. 

1 P. Hermann, Denkmiler der Malerei des Altertums (Munich, 1904), on p. 33, Pl. 21. Our pl. XVI, 2 is 
reproduced through the kindness of Dr. Ernest Nash, | 

4 | owe my discussion of this word to the inspiration of Dr. Marjorie Milne. The forms rpifev and rptfew 
seem to be interchangeable variants. 
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Kkoupitew eGéAe. mip tro mAeupa Padwy ; 

7] O€ apiv ev BUBAots merovnpevy GAA’ ablepiler 

Puy, avenp@ daiwove peppopevn. 
True, this early literary image refers to the torture rather than to the union of love and ts 
later shown in figures of Eros singeing the wings of a butterfly at an altar." It is far 
removed from our amorous scene of love or marriage, which by its central position 
on our cup must surely represent a sacred drama or epiphany. On two late monuments, 
the Towneley sarcophagus and a papyrus illustration of the tale of Eros and Psyche, we 
find the two lovers, reclining in somewhat the same iconographical form.* Usually, 
however, the lovers stand, as adolescents or children, the ‘innocents’ dear to late 
Hellenistic thought. If our strange musician, muffled from human eyes, a winged 
dweller in darkness, is really Psyche, she represents an early Hellenistic form of which 
no more than a faint hint has come down to us. Winged daimons were actually so preva- 
lent in late Hellenistic art that we need not give them all names. Even the ‘mourning 
Sirens’ that stood over graves and on sarcophagi were beneficent soul-birds and musi- 
cians in early folklore; they did not become devastating daimons until Roman times.* 
Our harpist, then, seems at home in her world, though she remains anonymous, as befits 
a daimon. 

Let us now look at the other musician in our scene, the flute-player. She belongs to the 
world of ancient Egypt, but she too is a strange figure. Irom the dawn of history, the 
flautists who played upon the reeds of the Nile were famous: ‘Nile, tuus tibicen erat’ 
(Propertius, rv, 8, 39).5 Ours is a typically Egyptian character, vigorously piping and 
stamping time as she leads the dance. She wears an ample garment with full sleeves; 
it is girt low and it clings closely to her buttocks. ‘The way in which the crinkled material 
falls is reminiscent of that worn by certain vulgar dancers whose dresses cling to 
their protruding buttocks as they perform the age-old ‘danse du ventre’ or “twist’.® 

' Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Payche, p. 747, fig. 5940 etc. 

2 ©, Jahn, Archdologische Beitrage, 174 ff. (sarcophagus); K. Weitzmann, Ancient Book MMlustration (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1959), tog-11, pl. lv, fig. 117 (papyrus). 

1 R. Reitzenstein, ‘Eros und Psyche m der fgyptisch-gnechischen Kleinkunst’, Sitsber. Heidelberg, Ahad. 
der Wissenschaften, Philol.-hist. Klasse, 1914, 12, summarizes the Alexandrian material and relates it to the story 
by Apuleius. 

4 Roscher, 5.v. Seirenen, cols, 616 f. (Weicker); G. Weicker, Der Seelervogel in der alten Litteratur (Leipzig, 
1902), 17-22. Cf. the winged musicians on Arretine pottery, G. H, Chase, Catalogue of Arretine Pottery 
(Boston and New York, 1916), pl. x, no. 26 etc., on paintings, H. G. Beyen, Dr pompenanuche Wanddekoration 
(The Hague, 1960), 11, 1, p. 32, mo. 86; p. 34, no. 88a, etc. Even in classical poetry vague daimons flash wings; 
e.g. Euripides, Bacchae, lines 370-73, 

‘Oola nérva Ged, 

"Ooia 8" & xara yay 

ypecdar wrdprya dipag... 
or the rdudar dowixorrdpvya of unknown character, D. L. Page, Select Papyri, m (Loeb, London and Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1940), 392, no. 87 ¢, line 1; cf. 57 f, line 5. It is interesting to note that the douwworrepos was 
a flamingo, a common Egyptian bird. 

8 P. Perdrizet, Les Bronzes grecs d’ Egypte de la collection Fouguet (Paris, 1911), 68; Athenaeus, IV, 129 a. 

¢ E.g. E. Breccia, Terracotte figurate greche ¢ greco-egizie del museo di Alessandria, 1 (Bergamo, 1934), 
pl. vii, no. 283; Perdrizet, Terres cutes Fouquet, pl. xliv, 6, p. 45, no. 141 bis. For dancing dwarfs, E. A. W. 
Budge, Osiris, 1 (London and New York, 1911), 231-46. Diodorus Siculus, 1, 15, 4. 
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Figurines from Egypt and Sicily and in particular a relief of Roman date show the 
popularity of this type of performer.' The stocky figure appears to be that of a native 
woman and immediately calls to mind the even more dwarfish dancers portrayed in 
bronze from the shipwreck of Mahdia.2 They are castanet-players; our dancer is a 
flautist who plays a single flute with both hands. A thin rod is visible behind her knee,3 

This little figure might easily be called typical of the streets of Alexandria were it 
not for the peculiar cap upon her head. Its surface 1s largely gone, but its edges are clear. 
Rising from the top of the cap 1s a curious curved object which is closed at the left by a 
lightly indicated re-entrant edge. Perhaps it is an ornament at the top of the cap, but 
at present it defies identification. It might be a wing, seen from within. For from the 
back of the cap springs what appears to be another wing. It is sharply defined as curving 
at the top and feathered at the lower edge. The wing is fastened to the back of the cap, 
not to its sides, as in classical representations of the wings of Hermes or of Medusa. 
But it should be noted that in the Hellenistic period and later, in reliefs and painting, the 
wings tend to slip backward and to be represented in profile. For example, they thus 
appear on the plaster head of a Medusa from Memphis.’ But even if we grant that the 
flautist wears a winged cap, can we explain its presence on an Egyptian temple follower? 

The only winged cap associated with Egyptian cult costume known to me is that of 
the arrepoddpos or secretary priest, who is mentioned on Ptolemaic decrees describing 
official cult processions. ‘This priest is also portrayed on monuments of the Roman 
period showing the college of priests of the Isis cult. On one of these in the Temple of 
Isis at Pompeii a priest, carrying a scroll of holy writ, wears a cap to which two small 
hawk’s wings are attached at the back and curve up much in the same way as on the 
cap of our flautist (pl. XVII, 1).7 The identification of this cap as that of the pterophoros, 
strange as it seems, is the most likely that we can offer. It is not within our present 
knowledge to explain why this cap of a high-ranking priest should appear upon the 
head of this frisky flute-player. But the intricacies of the mixed religions of Egypt of 
this period are obscure. Nor is it impossible that the whole scene presents a solemn 
ritual in a mocking spirit, a mood for which Alexandria was famous. On analogy with 
our interpretation of the harpist, we might suggest that the high squeal of the flute is 

' Not, Scavt, 16 (1919), rob—-12; F. Weege, Der Tanz in der Antike (Halle/Salle, 1926), 22, fig. 19. 

2? Mon. Pitot 18 (1910/11), pls. 1, 11; these are presumably to be dated before &§ p.c. 

1 ‘The red does not align with the sickle-shaped object above the head. The shape of this object might be 
considered a lagobolon but it is too sharply curved; nor is it the shape of a Phrygian flute. 

* ‘The serrated outline of the pinions 1s so clear that we cannot interpret the mass as hair. Besides, the charac- 
teristic ‘lampadion’ of this period is wispy; cf. an example on a Mahdia bronze, Mon. Piot 18 (1910/11), rt, 
fig. 2, and the history of this coiffure in Troy, Suppl. Monograph 3, 41 f. 

® Rubensohn, Hell. Subergerdt, pl. ui, no. 4; cf. pl. vi, no. 37. 

* W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, 1, no. 56, line 4, n. 13; no. go, line 7; cf. Diodorus 
Siculus, 1, 87, 8: rods lepoypappareis dopeir dowuxoiy pdypa wal wrepoy (dpaxos dei ris eedalis, 

7 O. Elia, Momomenti della pittura antica, 11, Pompei, fase. mi-1v, p. 16, ig. 18. I am indebted to Dr. Ernest 
Nash for this photograph and to the Fotografia della Soprintendenza alle Antichita della Campana, Naples, 
for permission to reproduce it. ‘This painting is dated by P. von Blanckenhagen, in Patntings from Boscotrecase, 
24, no. 6, asc. 25 8.c. Note also that the wings on a helmet in a painting from Parthia of the first century A.D. 


are rendered in much the same manner, E. E. Herzfeld, [ran in the Anctent East (London and New York, roq1), 
pl. civ, 
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implied by the wings of the kite that hovers, piping, over Egypt, even to this day." But 
all these strange details are open to further study and more convincing interpretation. 

The dancer for whom the flautist plays is doing a ‘spin’ to her left, trailing her long 
skirts and clasping her hands over her head. She wears a headdress like that of the 
harpist, the tiara or Phrygian cap. Her features seem lumpy. Her underdress has 
sleeves; it is worn beneath a thin, full garment that is tied between the breasts in a knot, 
leaving the left breast not bare, but covered by the inner dress. The skirt is not the 
short garment of Phrygian dancers, but it is long like that worn by several figures on 
the Athribis scene. ‘This costume may be called ‘Oriental’ and characterizes Hellenistic 
Dionysiac and stage costume, originally imported from the luxurious East.2 

Dancers performed everywhere in Ptolemaic Egypt. erracottas reveal their steps 
and their gyrations; papyri record their prices and their demands for fine clothing and 
jewellery.s This particular dancer is, however, not performing the characteristically 
Egyptian dance which was accompanied by clapping, but seems rather to be doing the 
Phrygian oklasma.* ‘This dance, though Eastern in origin, was performed all over the 
Hellenistic world. It must have been depicted on the tapestries that hung in the palace 
of Arsinoé II, for the visitors delighted in the whirling figures woven upon them: 
(Theocritus, Adoniazusae, xv, lines 82 f.): 


Li w a.)6hGUF ~~ 
ws eTu evouweirrt, 
euivy', olx evuparta., coddy tor xpi” wb pwros. 


What has our examination of the character of the participants told us regarding the 
scene in which they take part? If it is a mystery cult, they guard its secrets well. The 
presence of the winged harpist implies that the central group is not mortal, but the 
nature of the figures is mysterious; they are not gods whom we know. The scene is not 
canonically Dionysiac, nor do we recognize Attis. Can we identify the youth as Adonis? 

If the protagonist 1s Adonis, Aphrodite must be present in the scene. Perhaps she 
hovered on the other side of the couch, surrounded by attendant Erotes, as on paintings 
of the subject.’ It is conceivable, but scarcely likely in a Greek milieu, that the winged 
figure is herself an Oriental form of Aphrodite. Nor have we ever seen an Adonis 
to whom Aphrodite plays the harp, Our scene is not like the well-known representa- 
tions of Aphrodite and Adonis; it is set far from the hillside on which the youth died. 
It is an essentially Egyptian scene and a street-scene at that. he komos is lively; the 

' Note that the kite has a shrill cry which gave its name to a type of flute, the Latin milvina, O. Keller, Die 
antike Tierwelt, 1 (Leipzig, 1913), 15. 

* A. Alféldi, Late Classical and Medieval Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, jr. (Princeton,19$$), 
41-44: cf. Delos 14 ( 1933), pl. in; Perdrizet, Bronzes Fouquet, no. 116, pp. 77 f., pl. xxix. 

1} 'T. Grassi, ‘Musica, mimica, danza secondo 1 documenti papiracei greco-egizi’, Studi della Scuola Papiro- 
logica 3 (R. Accad. Scientifico-litteraria, Milano, 1920), 117-25; cf. AFA 54 (1950), 384 f. Grassi, op. cit. 130. 

* The hands appear to be clasped rather than engaged in clapping; cf. Weege, Tanz in der Antike, 110 ff., 
figs. 150-2; Thompson, Troy, Suppl. Monograph 3, 100 ff. 

§ See particularly Gow, JAS 58 (1935), 199, fig. 6, a vase-painting showing Adonis and Aphrodite with Erotes 
and a mourning woman in the background. The most famous examples are gathered by 5. Reinach, Reper- 


toire de peintures grecques et romatnes (Paris, 1922), 64 f., but we await a fuller treatment promised by G. Rizzo, 
Mon. della pittura, Pompei, i, p. 25, n. c. 
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participants of the sacred drama, perhaps a hieros gamos, are vivid characters to in- 
spire so much merriment. Whatever their names—Oriental Aphrodite and her Greek 
Adonis, or Eros and his twittering Psyche—the scene reeks more of native superstition 
than of holy mysteries. We feel that this is the sort of festival that Antony and 
Cleopatra joined when they roamed the streets of Alexandria in disguise rather than 
that which Gorgo and Praxinoe beheld when they pushed their way into the Queen's 
palace. We can only stand aside and marvel at the spirit of incongruity, perhaps 
mockery, that pervades the scene: the combination of the graceful dancer, the cari- 
cature of an Egyptian priest, the bat daimon and her soothing music, lulling to sleep 
some Alcibiades and his ribald companions. 

But we must not be too strict in our interpretation of this piece of Hellenistic eclecti- 
cism. Probably no Alexandrian who looked upon this scene was puzzled by these 
incongruities. According to his ways of thinking, the name of a god was a local matter ; 
the same divinity in different lands had different names, but he was one—call him Attis, 
Adonis, Dionysus or Osiris.!. Moreover, was the occasion significant? Whether it was 
a scene of mourning or of merriment, dancing, music, drinking were the order of the day. 

We must now consider the date of the original vessel from which our plaster cast was 
taken. Itis not likely that it belongs to the time of Theocritus, so far as we now under- 
stand Alexandrian art. The closest plaster parallel is the example from Athribis, but it 
shows a more Egyptianized spirit and its technique ts less delicate and somewhat later 
in character. Such vague feelings, however, cannot serve to date our object and we 
must search for closer parallels. 

Among metal reliefs we have previously noted some resemblance to the pictorial 
Pompeian cups, particularly those bearing the loves of Ares and Aphrodite. ‘The figures 
on these cups are, however, in higher relief; the detail is more lavish; the whole atmo- 
sphere of the scenes is classicizing. Our youth is not a muscular warrior but an andro- 
gynous ephebe, more like the soft Dionysiac Erotes from Myrina or the satyrs on an 
undated plaster relief from Memphis.* Nor does our piece resemble the landscape reliefs 
on metal vases that are usually regarded as late Hellenistic, although they may be some- 
what earlier.2 The shallow relief, the delicate modelling, the slender but not elongated 
figures, all place our plaster well before the earliest of the Pompeian metal cups. 

' Gressmann, Or. Religionen, 10-15; Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, 185-202. Apuleius, Metamorphoses, 
XI, 5, gives the monotheistic creed as spoken by Isis. R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen 
(Leipzig and Berlin, 1927), 240-2, summarizes this trend of late classical times, which was intensified by the 
attempt of Stoics to find the place of origin of man and of his religions: ‘...man in den Heilictiimern selbst 
nicht mehr recht weiss, ob der sterbende und auferstehende Gott Adonis oder Attis oder Osiris (oder Dionysos) 
ist’ (p. 241). 

2 D. Burr, Terra-cottas from Myrina in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Vienna, 1934), pl ix, no. 20: 
pls. xxii f. Rubensohn, Hell. Stlbergerdt, 31, no. 21 and fig. 3, pl. xv. 

1 Adriani, Coppa paesistica,1—9, pls. i-iv, considers a bronze vase of a sacro-idyllic scene as probably an early 
Hellenistic original of the class later prevalent im paintings and landscape relief. Despite his arguments, it 
seems to me that the weight of the following evidence ts stronger: 

t. The shape, though derived from that of West Slope krateriskoi, 15 closer to that of the abundant candelabra 

cups from Pompeii and Herculaneum, as Adriani, pl. v1, 18 and 20; cf. Spinazzola, Arti decorative, pls, 294 f. 

2. The ovolo ornament, with triangular-headed darts, finds Pompeian parallels; Spinazzola, op. cit. pl. 288; 

cf, those on Arretine vases, which, however, are Hatter and not of this type, which more closely resembles 
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It might be suggested that our metal original could have been a copy of an earlier 
piece. This hypothesis does not bear close analysis. If we look at the many classicizing 
metal reliefs, such as we have just mentioned, or at their echoes on pottery of the late 
Hellenistic period, we note immediately a great difference in the style. It 1s true that 
Arretine ware shows several of the themes that appear on our relief: the reclining 
youth with the harpist entertainer at his feet, the twirling dancer accompanied by the 
dancing flautist. But although the themes are similar, the spirit is not the same. Arre- 
tine figures are fundamentally decorative, small, widely spaced, dissociated from time 
and setting, and related to one another only by fortuitous stamping. Moreover, Arretine 
figures are rendered in a mannered style, sometimes even archaistic; they wear flutter- 
ing draperies that ultimately derive from classical prototypes. Our figures, in contrast, 
move in a real setting and take part in a living drama. Their style exhibits no trace of 
archaism, but is in a purely Hellenistic idiom, a light, flowing naturalism. 

Comparisons with painting of the late Hellenistic period tell the same story, 
Our flautist certainly belongs to a great company of lively entertainers such as appear 
among the terracottas of Myrina, the Mahdia bronzes, and the Dioskourides mosaic.” 
Roman paintings also show such revellers. On the paintings in the columbarium 
of the Villa Pamphili? we meet a cousin of our dancer, half-naked and debauched, 
and a cousin of our flautist, apparently a negress, as hunched and stocky as our figure 
(pl. XVII, 2). These types obviously derive from Alexandrian originals; they date 
¢. 20-10 B.C.5 

If we try to go back to the originals that inspired these echoes, we find that no very 
clear evidence is available. A general indication of the trends of relief during the earlier 
part of the Hellenistic period can be derived from thestudy of marble reliefs, particularly 
the funerary stelai that were mentioned in connexion with the representation of kylikeia. 
These give considerable detail of furniture and setting, such as we also see on the Tele- 
phos frieze of c. 160 B.c.6 The style of the figures is simple in a naturalistic manner. 


the ovolos on Megarian bowls of the late second to early first centuries o.c.; cf. Hesperia Suppl. 10 
(1956), pl. 49, no. 119. 

3. The naturalistic garlands, passing be/ind the skulls, fit best into the later series, which also show the fillets 
tied in bows; cf. A.E. Napp, Bufranion und Guirlande (Heidelberg, 1930), 16, 21 f.,and BSA xxv1 (1923/5), 
p. 289, fig. 5 f, on a late ‘Delian’ bowl. 

4. The pictorial style of the scene is extremely close, in numerous details, such as the trees, rocks, idol, altar, 
etc., and especially in the evanescent effect skilfully presented by the shallow modelling, to those of many 
reliefs and paintings that date in the first century B.c., as suggested by Adriani himself, pp. 4 f. 

It seems probable, at least on the existing evidence, that this bronze vase belongs to the latest phase of Hel- 
lenistic styles rather than to an earlier phase of which we have no other firmly dated monument. The same 
might be said of our plaster, except that the parallels with late Hellenistic material are not nearly so close. 

t Chase, Cat. of Arretine Pottery, no. 34, pls. xu f.; no. 138, pl. xxviii; id., The Loeb Collection of Arretine 
Pottery (New York, 1908), pl. iv, no. 76; pl. v, no. 125, etc. 

2 F, Winter, Die Typen der figirlichen Terrakotten (Berlin and Stuttgart, 1903), 426, nos, 5 and 6; E. Pfuhl, 
Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen (Munich, 1923), fig. 684. 

1 G. Bendinelli, Mon. della Pittura, 11, Roma, v (1941), 22, tav. agg. 3b. 

4 Cf. a similar figure, ibid, tay. agg. 2a. 

$ | owe this opinion to Professor von Blanckenhagen, who dates it, op. cit. 25, no. ro. 

* "The best example, approximately dated to the mid-second century, is the Telephos frieze; cf, M. Bieber, 
The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age (New York, 1955), 152. 
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Similar figures appear on the frieze of the temple of Dionysus at eos, which is dated 
by a decree as close to 193 B.c.' Despite its battered and in some cases reworked con- 
dition, we can compare the reclining Dionysus (Hahland, fig. 27) with our youth and a 
dancer on the same slab, whose leg is outlined by thin, lightly swinging folds, with our 
performer. Similarly, the flautist of the revel at ‘Teos (Hahland, fig. 33; cf. figs. 34-36) 
is handled in the same manner. This simple naturalistic style, the creation of the third 
century, lingered long in areas unaffected by the bolder and more mannered style of 
Pergamon, Since this style cannot be closely dated, it merely suggests that our piece 
falls somewhere within the second century B.c. | 

Evidence for the nature of the missing silver plate of this period is given by a well- 
documented series of clay copies of metal vessels, namely the ‘Megarian bowls’. One 
class in particular, the so-called ‘Homeric bowls’, were obviously cheap substitutes for 
expensive vases on literary subjects. Although they were apparently made in Boeotia, 
they presumably copy Alexandrian plate. The silversmiths of that rich city, which 
boasted of its Museum and Library, must have found it profitable to flatter the literati 
by providing their tables with scenes from poetry and drama. Close ties of commerce 
with Boeotia would explain the presence in Greece of clay copies of the magnificent 
vessels that the poorer Greeks could not purchase, Both the original metal pieces and 
the clay copies and versions appear to have been derived from the illuminated books of 
the period. Homeric epicis particularly popular in this series and reflects the enthusiasm 
engendered by the dedication of a temple to Homer in the reign of Ptolemy IV (222- 
205 B.C.).3 We should note that this same king, who fancied himself as a literary figure, 
wrote a play on Adonis.* It seems possible that the drama by the king would have in- 
spired the silversmiths to treat that myth just at this time. 

The development of the style of the Homeric bowls offers interesting commentary on 
the trends of the day. It has recently been fully analysed.’ The style follows a logical 
sequence. The floral designs that appear on the first Megarian bowls, deriving clearly 
from Alexandrian and Near Eastern prototypes, are invaded in the early second century 
by figures, animal and human, often echoes or copies of well-known sculptural types.® 
In this series, the ‘Homeric’ bowls are a class apart. ‘Their first representatives show 
wide zones in which sizable figures move in violent action. They are often set against 
backgrounds detailed by trees, columns, doors, altars, tents, tombs; even houses and, 
in a few cases, towns are shown in perspective, as on medieval maps.? These look like 
metal bowls and obviously copy them. An example from Corinth in a predestruction 
level before 146 B.C. serves as fixed point in the series.* It shows a dry incisive style, a 

1 W. B. Dinsmoor, The Architecture of Ancient Greece? (London, 1950), 274, agrees with the dating given 
by W. Hahland, ‘Der Fries des Dionysostempels in Teos', Ost. Jahresh. 38 (1950), 66-109, particularly 104 f. 

2 K. Weitzmann, Ancient Book Nlinnnation (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), 39 ff. 

1 Tbid. 31-62. Page, Gk. Literary Papyri, no. 105. 

4 Schol. Anstophanis, T/esm. 1062. That the king's minister, Agathocles, wrote a commentary on this tragedy 
suggests that the court was a mutual admiration society with strong literary preoccupations. 

* U. Hausmann, Hellenistische Reliefbecher aus attischen und bootischen Werkstatten (Stuttgart, 1959), 15-52. 

® For chronology, G. R. Edwards, Hesperia Suppl. 10 (1956), go f. 


: Weitzmann, op. cit., figs. 48 f., 53, 57, 75; cf. Eph. arch, 1932, 70, fig. 28, a crater with a similar scene. 
* Hausmann, op. cit., pl. go. 
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simplification of the metal originals. Soon thereafter the clay vases degenerate; they 
have smaller, more widely spaced figures without setting,! and in a few cases single 
characters are stamped as decorative motifs between columns.* This treatment 
points the way to Arretine. Hausmann, by studying all possible evidence, has placed 
this series of bowls in the second and third quarters of the second century B.c.3 The 
sudden extinction of this ware was probably due to the cessation of metal models. We 
can readily understand that such sophisticated and expensive plate would no longer 
find a market in the troubled and illiterate days of Ptolemy VI.+ 

Although these clay bowls are poor specimens with which to compare our delicate 
relief, the general trend of development suggests that our original was made during the 
period of the finest of these clay copies of metal ware. ‘The degree of relief, the lively 
naturalistic style, the scale of the figures against an architectural background, all find 
their best parallels among the earliest of the ‘Homeric’ bowls.$ ‘The economic condition 
of Egypt during the later second century suggests that our original would have been made 
early in the period, or even as early as the first quarter of that century. It seems therefore 
that the resemblances that we have noted between late Hellenistic painting, sculpture, 
and metalwork are due to their common derivation from the repertory of the creative 
period of Alexandrian art. 

We have previously noted inscriptions on our plaster; do they confirm this dating? 
There are two of these inscriptions, written in dark brown ink, such as was employed 
on papyrus, across the face of the cast. In the upper field just above the dancer's elbow 
we see clearly a vertical and a horizontal stroke of fairly large scale (H. 0-6 cm.). Under 
the glass, the horizontal stroke appears irregular as though it may have been the base 
of a letter of which the upper part is missing. Further to the right, in the crack formed 
by branches of the tree, appear more traces of ink. ‘They are possibly only the tops of 
letters that have rubbed from the surface.® It would be dishonest to attempt to make a 
serious reading of this inscription. On analogy with other such inscriptions, it would 
probably refer only to the cast, not to the scene. The other inscription is clearer. It is 
written upon a smooth narrow space above the head of the harpist, probably the upper 
shelf of a kylikeion. One letter is clear; 2; the other could be O or only the left-hand 
loop of 2. The Z has a good Hellenistic form, but we must not press the evidence. If 
we restore the head of the youth, we note that the inscription, to reach out to the edge 
of his figure and thus centre it over the central group, would have seven letters. In 
such a position the inscription would presumably give the name of the artist. A similar, 
casually appended, ink inscription that appears to give the name of the artist, ‘Exisdyou 
pvnpdovvor, occurs ona plaster emblema from Memphis.?7 We must seck, therefore, the 


' [bid., pls. 33-36. + Thid., pls. 38 £. } Hausmann, op. cit. 45-51. 

4 A vivid deseription of the conditions in Egypt ¢. 170 8.c. is given by a group of papyri from Memphis: 
cf. J. P. Mahafty, The Empire of the Ptolemies (London and New York, 1895), 355-63; I. Noshy, The Arts tn 
Prolene Egypt (London and Oxford, 1937), 96. 

§ Hausmann, op. cit., pls. 12-15; pls. 26 f. Cf. the treatment of the drapery on pl. 28 with that of our dancer. 

® Although I have had the help of several noted papyrologists, it seems impossible to read the left-hand 
Inscription. 

7 Rubensohn, Hell. Silbergerat, 16-18, pl. iii, mo. 3; cf. G. M. A. Richter, ‘A Plaster Cast of a Horse's 

C 2208 ¥ 
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name of a silversmith beginning ZO or 72. Happily, we find one immediately among 
Pliny’s list of famous metalworkers (NH, xxx1t1, 156). It is Zopyros. Pliny tells us that 
this artist made a pair of silver cups with reliefs showing the trial of Orestes before the 
court of the Areopagus, cups which were valued at the immense sum of 1,200,000 
sesterces. It happens that a silver skyphos of Roman classicizing style was found 1n 1759 
showing the same subject.! This cup was naturally associated by scholars with those 
attributed to Zopyros, but its exact relation to the cups described by Pliny has not been 
determined, The date of the artist is not given by Pliny, but it is unlikely that the work 
of a classicizing artist even of the first century B.c. would have been so highly esteemed 
as both the price of the skyphoi and their fame would suggest. It seems more likely 
that Zopyros was at least in a modest sense an ‘old master’ and that the Corsini cup 
mentioned above is a Roman copy or echo. Certainly its style in no way resembles 
that of our plaster relief; the artists cannot be the same. Since our cast seems to have 
been taken from a worn original, it is safe to assume that our artist was working at 
least as early as the Hellenistic period. 

The question now arises: what 1s the date of the cast itself? Miss Richter believes 
that most of the existing plasters were made in the Roman Imperial age? The inscrip- 
tions on our piece, however, may well be Hellenistic, but at the moment we have no 
definite evidence whereby we may make any plausible guess at the date. 

It is a pity that we do not know where our cast was found, ‘The rich black earth that 
covered it implies that it came from arable land, not from graves in the desert. Memphis, 
the source of most of the plasters on the Cairo market, is a likely provenience. But 
none of the plasters found at Memphis resembles ours. ‘The piece in the Berlin Museum 
is much closer; it is said to have come from Athribis, a town of the Graeco-Egyptian 
Thebaid.3 Ptolemy IX (146-117 B.c.) built a temple there; Ptolemy XIII, Auletes 
(80-52 B.c.), erected another, which is interesting to us because it bore painted plaster 
reliefs, We see that it lies within the bounds of possibility that a silver cup could have 
been dedicated there in the latter half of the second century B.c. and that the local 
plasterworkers existed to make casts to sell to tourists. Even as early as the first century 
B.c. Romans were paying fortunes for plaster models, as Pliny relates of Lucullus’ 
friend Arcesilaus: ‘He also made a plaster model for a talent for a Roman knight, 
Octavius, to use for making a crater’ (NH, xxxv, 155 f.). 

Whatever the provenience, whoever the artist, our relief is a characteristic product 
of its brilliant age. The banqueter who lifted the original silver cup to his lips must have 
greatly relished, as do we, this glimpse into the night-life of Alexandria. In a world 
‘pullulating’ with strange cults and ceremonies, the scene would have been familiar. 


Nosepiece’, Record of the Art Museum, Princeton University, 18 (1959), 53-59, and A. E, Raubitschek on the 
signature, p. 60. Here the object is designated yjwor (a noun?). The inscription is incised in letters not 
dissimilar from ours. ‘The plaster represents a warrior sitting on a shield beside a trophy, rendered in a vigorous 
classic style (except the head, which suffered in casting) dated by Miss Richter in the late third or second cen- 
tury s.c. Although our piece is more exotic, it seems to fall into the same group with this piece, On these 
metalworkers in general, G. M. A. Richter, Amctent Italy (Ann Arbor, 1955), 56-60. 

! G. Hafner, ‘Iudicium Orestis, klassisches und klassistisches', Ir jter Berlin Winckelmannsprogramm, 1958. 

2 ATA 62 (1958), 376f.; Adnani, RM 67 (1960), 125. * W. MM. F. Petrie, Athribts (London, 1908), 4-12. 
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He would have thought instantly of Theocritus and the court Adonia, or, closer to the 
mood, of Callimachus, whose poem, JTavvvyis, gives the festival in a demotic version: 

‘Apollo is here for the dance; I hear his lyre playing, 

And I see little Loves and Aphrodite herself . . . 

He who madly keeps the night vigil till dawn 

Will receive the prize of cakes and of kottabos stands: 

And he may kiss whom he will of the girls 

And whomever he wants of the boys—’ 

(R. Pfeiffer, Callimachus, Oxford, 1949, 1, p. 217, frg. 227). 
The poem, like the scene, breaks off; no more than a glimpse ts fitting for the un- 

initiated. 
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THE GEROUSIA IN ROMAN EGYPT 


By M, A. H. EL-ABBADI 

‘THE gerousia was one of the common features of Greek city life in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. Like the association of véor, which was a union or club for young 
citizens in order to maintain the bond between them after their ephebeia, the gerousia 
was an organization for citizens of mature age. Unfortunately, there is no agreement 
as to its nature and function; and opinion is divided into two principal views: one is 
that the gerousta was a public institution concerned mainly with religious matters, and 
that it sometimes participated in the administration of the city. The other view 
is that 1t was essentially a social organization with no official or public character. 
This article does not purport to deal with this general problem, it attempts only to dis- 
cuss the available evidence on the gerousia in Egypt and to define, if possible, its main 
character. 

The evidence from Egypt on this institution is still meagre and limited to two cities 
only, i.e. Alexandria and Oxyrhynchus. From Alexandria there is evidence that the 
ferousia existed there under the Ptolemies. An inscription from the second or first 
century B.c, seems to be an honorary decree of that body and in it the word yepouvcia 
occurs once (line 5). Another late Ptolemaic inscription is a dedication by the city in 
honour of a distinguished citizen called Lycarion, son of Noumenius, who held a strange 
combination of civic and royal offices among which xara rept dpyvyepovra figures.3 

As to the Roman period, evidence 1s gradually accumulating. P.Oxy. 1089 of the 
Acta Alexandrinorum relates events that seem to have happened about a.p. 37-38. 
The Acta depict an interview between Flaccus, the prefect of Egypt, and the two 
Alexandrian leaders Isidorus and Dionysius, in which an old man advises the latter 
not to act on his own, but to ‘sit down (in council) with the elders’ (lines 35-36: aAAd 
abv tois yépovew |«a|Oi) C\ave).* 

' ‘The basic study on the gerowsia and its diffusion in the Hellenistic and Roman world is Franz Poland's 
Geschichte des griechischen Vereinswerens (190). On the different opinions cf. J. Lévy, ‘Erudes sur la vie munici- 
pale d'Asie Mineure. III’, Rev. et. gr. vin (1895), 203 ff., who recognized a double character in the gerousia, i.e. 
private and public, but stressed strongly its public and official aspect. In this view he is followed by Ziebarth, 
Das griechische Wereinstcesen (1896), 3; Poland, op. cit. 98 ff.; Licbenam, Stddteverwaltung im rdmischen Kaiser. 
reiche, 565 f.; Chapot, La Province procons, d' Asie, 218; and J. H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerousia (1941), 7 f. 
(he divided the gerousia into ethnic and geographical groups different in character: the Doric (political), the 
Asiatic (social), and the Attic (religious) ). ‘The social character of the gerousia has been maintained by Momm- 
sen, Provinces of the Roman Empire, 1, 354, n. 1; and A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City, 255 £. and 353, ™. 35; 
and in JARS 34 (1944), 145-6, where he reviews Oliver's work mentioned above, 


* Breccia, Iscriziont greche e latine, no. 162, is believed to be from Alexandria; cf. M. L. Stack, Archiv Itt, 


(1906), 138, no. 21. 

1 Preisigke, 5.8.1, 2100, from Alexandria; cf. Schubart, Kiio ro, 69, 1. 

* For a recent edition and discussion see Musurillo, The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, Text, 4 ff.; Comment., 
o3 ff. | 
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A second document, also of the Acta, is P.Giss. 46, which is in very poor condition 
and much of its sense and historicity is disputed.' One is left with the impression that 
it describes an Alexandrian embassy to Rome in the reign of Gaius (A.D. 37-41). In 
spite of its doubtful condition, it at least offers further evidence for the existence of the 
Alexandrian gerousia. It mentions ‘173 elders’ and this is followed by the figure 
180,000! (Col. I. 14-15: amo poy yepo vrw|v /—dléxa Kat oxrw jevpiadals). The same 
two figures appear again in col. II. 2-3, 5. The relationship between the two figures is 
not clear, and von Premerstein’s suggestion, that the envoys were informing the Emperor 
Gaius of a secret gerousia of 173 members who were illegally elected by the popular 
assembly of 180,000 citizens, is only hypothetical and based on his own doubtful 
reconstruction of the text.2 The only safe deduction that can be made from the docu- 
ment is that in Alexandria, at the time of the embassy (c. A.D. 37-39), there was a 
gerousia of possibly 173 gerontes, odd number as it is.3 The figure 180,000 could be 
either drachimae or men. 

Next comes the Hawara inscription.4 It is a funerary slab which mentions the 
Alexandrian family of Tiberius Julius Asclepiades, who was among other things a 
gymnasiarch and an archigeron (dpytyépo|vros|). ‘This Ti. J. Asclepiades seems, as 
Heichelheim suggested, to have been a close relation of Marcus Julius Asclepiades, 
the Alexandrian delegate mentioned in the letter of Claudius.’ In this case the date of 
the inscription would be about the first half of the first century a.D.; no exact date is 
possible. Heichelheim’s suggestion of A.D. 37° is based entirely on von Premerstein’s 
hypothesis that, under the principate, Alexandria had no gerousia except the short- 
lived one of A.D. 37-38. Furthermore, we have no evidence for placing the death of 
our archigeron 1 in that year.? 

A fourth piece of evidence has also been adduced as proof that the gerousia lasted 
at Alexandria until the fourth and fifth centuries a.p., that 1s, Codex Theodosianus, 
XIV. 27. 1(=Cod. Just. I. 4. 5) of a.p, 396: De Alexandrinae Plebis Primatibus: ... Archi- 
gerontes et dioecetae ergasiotanorum numero diligantur etc. ‘The archigerontes mentioned 
in this clause were thought to refer to the archigerontes of the gerousia we heard of in the 
previous Ptolemaic and Roman documents.* But Musurillo® was quite right in prefer- 
ring the old interpretation of the sixteenth-century jurist Gothofredus, who realized 
that the codex meant the heads or chiefs of the artisans.'"° ‘These archigerontes were at 

' Also re-edited by Musurillo, op. cit., whose text p. 5 I follow. The original edition of the papyrus was made 
by A. von Premerstein, in Mitt. a. d. Papyrussammlung der Gtess. Universitatshibliothek, v (1939, “Alexandrie- 
nische Geronten vor Kaiser Gaius’). 

2? Yon Premerstein, op. cit. 43 ff. and 57 ff. For criticism of von Premerstein’s reconstruction see Musu- 
rillo, op. cit. 105 ff. and n. 1, where he gives a full bibliography. 

3 A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City, 353, n. 31, remarks that the total of the members of the gerousia of Isteria, 
refounded by Hadrian, does not come to a round number (S.2£.G. 1, 330). 

* Fr. Heichelheim, JHS 62 (1942), 17. | 

5 Cf. Bell, Jes and Christian in Egypt, P.Lond. 1912, line 17. 

6 Heichelheim, loc. cit. . 7 Also cf. Musurillo, op. cit. 109, n. 2. 

® ‘This interpretation was first made by M. San Nicole, lgyptisches Veretnstcesen sur Zeit der Ptolemder 
und Ramer, 1 (1913), 41 f£.; he is followed by Turner, “The Gerousia of Oxyrhynchos’, in Archiv 12 (1937), 
181; Heichelheim, loc. cit.; Momiglano, 7RS 34 (1944), 114. 9 Musurillu, op. cit. 109, n. 2. 

© J, Gothofredus in the oth edition of his commentary on Codex Theodosianus (1741), vol. v, 303. 
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the head of the different guilds to which freeborn workers belonged. We cannot there- 
fore be certain if the gerousia continued in Alexandria until the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. But since Oxyrhynchus possessed a gerousia in A.D. 226! we may safely assume 
that Alexandria, too, maintained hers in the third century. 

Very little indeed can be deduced from this survey; it shows only that Alexandria 
had a gerousia since Ptolemaic times, that this gerousia was probably limited in number 
to 173, at least under the early principate, and finally that the gerousia had a president 
who carried the title of archigeron.2 As for the character of the Alexandrian gerousia, it 
will be considered later on in this article. 

So far for Alexandria; we now turn to the evidence from Oxyrhychus, which brings 
us to our main problem, The only pieces of evidence available so far are two documents 
from the third century a.D., which may indicate that the introduction of the gerousia 
to the y«pa in Egypt was a Roman creation, following the general trend in the Empire. 

The first document, P.Ryl. 599 (A.D. 226),3 1s an application presented in the following 
manner: 

Abpydia Avétpw 7H Kai Aw- 
cKoupion elnynrevoarre 
BovA(evry) Suerovre Kal Ta oTeupata 
ris ‘Okupyyyerrayv woAeas 

s mapa AdpyAiov KAavévavod Ldparos 
tod Sapaviwvos pyrpos Appw- 
votros am’ ‘Ofuptyyuw woAews. ye- 
yovas Won Tpos To evear(os) ¥ (Eros) (ern) Ey 
Kal odeiAwy evrayyvat Tots amo 

10 TOU yepovatov THY aurny WALKi- 
av PeBuwxoow ws To peTéexetv 
Tay THs yepovelas Tye. 


(Following this are the documents that prove his age.) 

We understand from the above extract that the applicant, Claudianus, was sixty- 
eight years old and that every Oxyrhynchite of the gerousta (?) (azo rod yepoucioy, |, 10) 
who reached that age was entitled to certain privileges of the gerousia («as ro pereyew Tay 
rijs yepovaias tyziev, 1. 11). ‘The application is presented to a special official (8:émovre 


' Cf. P.Rylands 599 (A.D. 226). 

? Although the gerousia in the Roman Empire generally had a gymnasiarch who managed its administration, 
yet there is no need to doubt the validity of ¢pyeyépow as the actual title for the acting president of the gerousia, 
San Nicold took ward rete dpyrydpav (of SB, 2100) to show that the tithe meant an honorary president of the 
gerousia, Agypt. Vereinse., 41. Musurillo, op. cit. 108, n. 3, compromised by suggesting that it was originally an 
honorary title acquired after a certain number of years of service in the gerousia, and that later it seems to have 
designated an official status. There is no indication of sucha development. The title cpyeydpav can be compared 
with a similar title in the ephebeia, i.e. é¢:8apyor, which is also found in the form dpyé4nfos for the senior ephebe. 
A further indication that deyiydpaw designated an actual position in the gerousia is the existence of that post else- 
where outside Egypt with similar titles, e.g. in Thessalonica, tor yopraciapyor eal yepoveiapyor yepoveiur duo (Oliver, 
Sacred Gerousia, 56, 4); in Apama, dpyov rae yepovrew (ibid. 53, 11); and in Athens, dplas rijs lepas yepovaias 
(ibid. 27, 9). 1 First published by Turner, “The Gerousia of Oxyrhynchos’, Archiv 12 (1937), 179 ff. 

4 For a different interpretation, cf. P.Ryl. 599, n. I. 9. 
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kai ta oréupara, |. 3), whose main duty was to maintain the roll of citizens, according 
to their social standing, their property, and the civic functions they had occupied. 
That official was accordingly responsible for deciding the suitability of candidates for 
civic offices and honours, as is illustrated by this extract.! 

Professor E. G, Turner in his study of this document draws the conclusion that 
‘nothing, therefore, stands in the way of the hypothesis that the gerousia at Oxy- 
rhynchus was a kind of age-group, composed of persons of a certain minimum 
age and social standing’.* 

The second document, P.S.J. xu. 1240, is also from Oxyrhynchus of the year 
A.D. 222, in which according to the census of year A.D. 215/16 (lines 25 ff.): 

*Hpa/KAjs Qdwv tot Awparos, jntpos Tavecéws 

rijs kat AvoAlAwy|iag “Qpiwvos, areyvos ao7- 

wos (Bs dao ylvplpaciou érav ul. dco €- 

df] ur] 

mols [Karat layyvar ex Tay mpooyet- 

vopev| wv dtaxoct je [ye lporrwr. €rovs a 

avro|Kpatopos Kaicapos Ma|pxoy AdpyAtov 

[Seourjpov AAeEavdpou evaefods evry |obs —A.D. 222. 
There is also a duplicate of this document in which B, lines 29-31, read: 

Sid emididwpu ta BerBAcde- 

a afeu|v] KaTaTayive (é>x Tay SuaKo- 

cicy [yepovT|wy. K.7.A, 
With this application, Heracles presents several citations beginning with a census 
return in which he was registered as a child by his father, followed by each subsequent 
medtaxov emtxpioews of the census of years A.D. 177/8, 201/2, 215/6. In the last he was 
47 years old (A. line 28); his age at the time of the application A.p. 222 would only be 
54, which is considerably less than Claudianus of the Rylands papyrus. Besides, we 
notice that in Heracles’ application the emphasis 1s laid on status and not on age; he 
wants to prove that he was always a dwdexadpaypos ame yupvaciov, Apart from this, 
the papyrus is mutilated at both ends. 

Turner examined this document and saw in it no contradiction of Claudianus’ ap- 
plication; he considered that it could not be correct that Claudianus’ age of 68 years 
was the lowest legal age. He therefore suggested that perhaps the legal age was one in 
the early fifties. Furthermore he suggested that the additional two hundred gerontes 
(mpocyecvdpevor Staxdavot [ye|pdvres) of the Florence papyrus were two hundred new 
members about to be enrolled in the gerousia during the same year in which Heracles 
made his application.‘ 

After an examination of the two documents, Turner's argument and conclusions do 
not seem convincing. The two documents in fact appear to be dealing with two different 

! On this official, cf. also ibid., note on 1. 3, and F. Zucker, Gott. gel. Anz. year 211 (1957), 64. 


2 Op. cit. 185; Musurillo seems to agree with this view, cf, The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, 108, n. 1. 
1 Cf. also Aegyptus 15 (1936), 209 ff. 4 Ibid. 185. 
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matters. The Rylands papyrus is not an application by Claudianus to become a yepwr, 
but an application for old-age honours which were the nght of the members of the 
gerousia when they reached the age of sixty-eight. We must understand ddeiAwyr (line 9) 
to imply a right, rather than an obligation: ye/yoves (€rn Ey) 

Kal obetAwy evrayivat Tots azo 

Tod yepovcioy THY ara TAUui- 

av PeBuwKoow ws To wereyev 

Tiov THs yepovolas Tyiew K.T.A, 


The Florence papyrus, on the other hand, is an application by Heracles who asks 
(a£iav) to be enrolled among the additional two hundred gerontes. It is obvious that 
there is no implication in his request that he is asking for something that is his by right. 

If this interpretation of the two documents ts accepted, we may proceed to deduce 
the following points concerning the regulations governing the gerousia at Oxyrhynchus: 

1. Since Heracles asks to be enrolled among an additional two hundred gerontes, 
we can safely deduce that the gerousia was originally of a limited number,! and that 
it was augmented in that year, or a short time before, by two hundred new gerontes. 
A similar increase, as we know, took place in the case of the senates of certain cities 
in the Roman provinces.* 

2. The gerontes were recruited from the privileged class of dwdexdSpayyor of amo 
yupvaatov, to which Heracles belonged. Although he refers to his age, yet the main 
emphasis is laid on his financial and social status, which in this case was more important 
than age in view of a limited membership. 

3. No age limit seems to have existed: although Heracles’ age at the time of his 
application was about 54, there is no indication whatsoever that this was the lowest 
legal age, as Turner assumed. 

4. We understand from the Rylands papyrus that Claudianus was one of of ad roi 
yepovaiov, Are we to understand by this that he was a yépwv in the sense that he was a 
member of the gerousia? We cannot avoid answering in the affirmative, since he claims 
the honours of the gerousia (cis 76 petéyew Ta Tis yepovoias tysiwv). It seems further- 
more that membership was for life, and that gerontes who reached the age of 68—not 
a very common happening then—received special privileges such as seats at the games, 
as ‘Turner suggests. 

5. Since the gerousia at Oxyrhynchus was limited to a fixed number of members 
for life, we may envisage, by analogy with the example of Pergamum, that vacancies by 
death were filled by contested elections. 

It is always advisable in the study of Roman Egypt to avoid generalizations from 
particular cases, But with regard to the problem under discussion, if we accept, at least 
in principle, the idea that municipal organs of the metropoleis in Roman Egypt were 
modelled on the pattern of Alexandria,* we may be justified in asuming that the regula- 


' E.g. at Sidyma and Pergamum, cf. Jones, The Greek City, 225 and 353, n. 31. 
2 Cf. Pliny, Epist. x. 112. 3 Ath, Mitt. 1907, 294 f. and 298 f. Cf. however Jones, loc. cit. 
4 Jones, Actes du V* Congrés International de Papyrologie (1938), 171-3; and JEA 24 (1938), 64-72. 
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tions of the gerousia in both Alexandria and Oxyrhynchus were not very different. ‘This 
assumption gains support from the deduction made above that the 173 gerontes men- 
tioned in P.Giss. 46 refer to an Alexandrian gerousia of a limited number. Oxyrhynchus 
too, as has been proved, has a gerousia of a limited number. 

Finally, I should like to consider the nature of the gerousta in Egypt, whether tt 
was a private or a public body. On this point, the evidence from Oxyrhynchus is of 
little help. The case is different with regard to Alexandria, where a gerousia and gerontes 
figure in two different places in the Acta Alexandrinorum. ‘This may be rather decep- 
tive and can lead to the assumption that the Alexandrian gerousia was a public institu- 
tion participating in the political life of the city.' But it is perhaps safer not to hasten 
to such a rash conclusion, for Alexandria under the principate was deprived of a 
normal civic life by the absence of the boulé from its political system. Under such 
conditions it could be possible for members of the gerousza—which was an organized 
body though originally non-political—to acquire special prestige and exercise an influ- 
ence in the affairs of the city. Hence the appearance of gerontes in the Acta. Yet it 
should be noted that these gerontes exercised their influence merely in their personal 
capacity as individuals and not as a body, since it was possible for Dionysius of P.Oxy. 
108g to act on his own without consulting the other gerontes, This proof may not be 
conclusive, but it is perhaps proof enough for us to postulate that the gerousta in Roman 
Egypt was essentially a social institution and had no legislative or official political status. 

! Yon Premerstein's reconstruction of P.Giss. 46, ii, 14-15, to[Aeriat) yepovalla dro poy yepdlrrw|y should not be 
taken seriously and no conclusions should be drawn from it. It is unfortunate that Oliver, op. cit. 8, n. 11, 


adopts this reconstruction and concludes that the Alexandrian gerousta was a political body. 
2 | wish to thank Professor E. G. Turner for making some useful comments on this paper. 
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1963 was a black year for Egyptology. Denmark, Holland, France, and the United States 
all lost one or more scholars of repute, and finally the blow fell on our Society when 
on December 19th last we lost our President and most eminent scholar, Sir Alan 
Gardiner, who in his eighty-fifth year succumbed to that disease all too common today, 
a stroke. Although he had been ill and unable to study and write for some consi- 
derable while before his actual death, in one respect he was fortunate; at least he had 
the satisfaction of feeling that the task to which he had devoted the whole of his work- 
ing life was done, and well done; in the Preface to his book Egypt of the Pharaohs, 
published in 1961, he concluded with these words: “This being in all probability my 
swan-song, I can only hope that my colleagues’ final performances may be made as 
happy as mine,’ 

Born at Eltham on March 29, 1879, the course of his education took him first to 
Charterhouse. Even as a schoolboy he was drawn to Ancient Egypt, and spent much 
of his spare time in the collections of the British Museum; it was there at the age of 
fifteen that he attracted the attention of Dr. (later Sir) E. A. Wallis Budge, at that time 
Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, who encouraged 
him in his predilection for Egyptology. On leaving school, he went for a while to the 
Sorbonne, where he studied under Sir Gaston Maspero, and then entered the Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Curiously enough, his first published writings were not at all Egypto- 
logical, being two short notes on the postage stamps of Baden, published while he was 
still in his teens, in Vol. 3 of The Philatelic fournal of Great Britain, His father, however, 
did not deem philately a worthwhile pursuit, and encouraged him to concentrate on his 
Egyptological interests. As a result, already 1 in 1895 he published his first Egyptological 
article, The Reign of Amen-em-hat I, in Vol. 7 of Biblia; in 1896 he contributed notes on 
the newly discovered ‘Israel Stela’ of Meneptah to ‘Batwe archéologique, 3rd. series, 
Vol. 29, and in 1897 published ‘Notes on Some Stelae’ in Recueil de travaux, 19—all 
this before his twentieth birthday. From 1900 to 1914 a long series of articles came from 
his pen, mostly published in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology and 
the Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, while he was one of the band 
of scholars who in 1914 launched our Journal. Apart from being one of its major 
contributors, he acted as Editor during the years 1916-21, in 1934, and again for the 
period 1941-6. 

The steady output of scholarly articles from Gardiner’s pen in his early years 
attracted attention in Germany, where in 1894 Erman had published the first edition 
of his revolutionary Agyptische Grammatik, and where in 1897 the great enterprise 
of the Worterbuch der aegyptischen Sprache had come to birth, Early in the nineteen- 
hundreds he was invited to Berlin to act as sub-editor of the Worterbuch, a post he held 
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for several years. This brought him into intimate contact with Erman and Sethe, 
the two giants of those days in the study of Ancient Egyptian, and he absorbed—and 
in the course of time made great advances on—all that they could teach him. His work on 
the Wérterbuch consisted mainly of writing the slips for the vast collection of Ramesside 
hieratic material in the Turin Museum, but he was able not only to write the long series 
of articles already mentioned, but also to produce full-scale works as well. In 1905 ap- 
peared The Inscription of Mes, a study of an Egyptian action-at-law which formed part 
of Vol. 4 of Sethe’s Untersuchungen sur Geschichte und Altertumskunde Agyptens, in 
1906 came The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage and Die Erzdhlung des Sinuhe und die 
Hirtengeschichte; in 1908 he collaborated with F. Vogelsang in Die Klagen des Bauern; 
and in 1911 he published Egyptian Hieratic Texts, Part I, containing transcriptions and 
translations of the papyri Anastasi I and Koller. Subsequent parts did not appear in 
this form, but many years later, from 1932 onward, he continued his work on New 
Kingdom hieratic texts in his Late-Egyptian Stories, Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, and 
Ramesside Administrative Documents, with the last of which we must couple his massive 
edition in four volumes of The Wilbour Papyrus. From 1906 to 1912 Gardiner also held 
the Laycock Studentship at Worcester College, Oxford, and in 1911 he left Berlin to 
settle in England. For two years, 1912-14, he rather reluctantly filled the post of Reader 
in Egyptology in Manchester University, but his heart was not in academic work, and 
never again did he accept a teaching post in a university. 

During the war of 1914-18 Gardiner was able to continue his researches, and in 1916, 
the year he first undertook the Editorship of the Journal, he published in Vol. 3 his 
famous article, “The Egyptian Origin of the Semitic Alphabet’, in which he demonstrated 
that the Sinai script, clearly derived from contemporary Egyptian hieroglyphs, expressed 
in writing a language of a Semitic nature. About 1917 Battiscombe Gunn, later to be 
Professor of Egyptology at Oxford, came to Gardiner as his assistant, and stayed with 
him until 1920. The discussions between these two scholars would have been worth 
listening to! Gunn himself was brilliant, and his Studies in Egyptian Syntax (1924), 
which had to be prised out of him almost by force, at once put him in the front rank 
of Egyptian philologists. It was out of these discussions that there sprang in 1927 an 
even more important work, Gardiner’s own full-scale Egyptian Grammar, which 1s not 
only the standard work on its subject, but also an Egyptological best-seller. 

My own acquaintance with Gardiner began, if I remember aright, in 1924, when the 
well-known orientalist bookseller, the late George Salby, told me that Gardiner would 
be glad to hear from anyone who was really interested in Egyptology. I accordingly 
wrote to him and received an invitation to tea at his house in Holland Park, where we 
had a talk which to me was both interesting and instructive. I have already remarked 
that Gardiner disliked academic obligations, but he enjoyed teaching privately, and in 
1925, when the first edition of his Grammar was in proof, he invited a few people to his 
house for a weekly session, as he put it, “to try it on the dog’. Among those who attended 
were Glanville, Frankfort, Warren Dawson, for a short while Dr. Margaret Murray, 
and myself. Probably others came from time to time, but my memory does not recall 
their names. We worked steadily through all the exercises, which were corrected by 
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Gardiner, and to me those sessions proved profitable above all things. The following 
year I jomed him as his assistant, and remained working alongside him for thirteen 
years until in 1939 we were parted by the outbreak of war, though night up to the time 
of his stroke we were in constant touch, Of my years with Gardiner I will say only that 
not only was it most instructive to work with him, but he was always kindness itself 
whenever I wanted help or advice in publishing work, and he never failed to give 
credit in his books for help received, however small. We formed a friendship which 
endured. 

‘This is not the occasion to enumerate Gardiner’s publications at length; a complete 
bibliography up to 1949 will be found in Vol. 35 of this fournal, and many of his major 
works have been mentioned above. Nevertheless, it is not possible to pass over in 
silence his Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, which is a mine of information both lexico- 
graphical and geographical, while the views on linguistic theory in general to which 
his grammatical studies led him were embodied in his Theory of Speech and Language. 
Although Gardiner’s work was mainly philological, it was not exclusively so, for he 
contributed articles on Egyptian religion to Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics and to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, while his ‘swan-song’ referred to above, his 
Egypt of the Pharaohs, is a historical work suited both to the student and to the general 
reader. Among the honours he had so justly earned, I think none pleased him more 
than his Fellowship of the British Academy and the knighthood which was conferred 
on him in 1945. 

Alan Gardiner was the last member of a genus which in times past was not entirely 
rare in learned circles—a scholar whose means were sufficient for him to pursue his 
studies without having to earn his living by academic work. In Gardiner’s case, not 
only did he devote himself whole-heartedly to his researches, but he spent much time 
and labour serving in an editorial or advisory capacity on projects for which he was not 
directly responsible, Many organizations, especially our own Society, benefited from 
his generous financial support, the cost of most of his books came out of his own pocket, 
and many are the publications by others which he subsidized or helped to subsidize; 
he threw both brain and fortune into his work. Apart from his editorship of the 
Journal, already mentioned, he filled in turn the offices of Chairman, Vice-President, and 
President of the Society, and in a variety of ways he exercised in his lifetime an influence 
on the course of Egyptological studies which none had exerted before and which no 
single individual is likely to exert again. For myself, | mourn not only a master of his 
craft, but also a friend the like of whom we shall not see again. R. O. FAULKNER 


Editor’s Note 


‘The photograph of Sir Alan Gardiner reproduced on plate XVIII was taken on 25 March 1963, 
some months after the onset of his last illness, and kindly provided by Mr. Alan Chappelow, M.A., 
F.R.S.A., of g Downshire Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. Mr. Chappelow, who is a son of 
Gardiner’s old tennis partner, Mr. A, C. Chappelow, believes that the photographs he took on that 
date were the last made. A photograph of Gardiner in his late prime serves as the frontispiece of 
Journal 35. 
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G. A. WAINWRIGHT 


GERALD AVERY WAINWRIGHT died on May 28, 1964, aged 85 years, and this Society has 
lost a generous supporter and Near Eastern Archaeology has lost a tenacious scholar 
whose interests were many and deeply studied. Wainwright was a man of vision and 
insight, of energy and enterprise, forthright in expression and meticulous in his methods, 
an old ‘Tory, rebel at heart, whose untiring curiosity kept him abreast of events and 
enabled him to make close friendships with younger students. 

He came to Archaeology by no ordinary route. His grandfather was a Suffolk farmer, 
and when his father married the daughter of a Bristol timber importer he forsook farm- 
ing, joined the timber business, and Gerald was born in Clifton in 1879. ‘The family 
finances allowed him to go to Clifton College as a day-boy in the South Town House; 
but they did not allow him to continue his education through the university. The school 
was passing through a lean period when some of the distinctive characters whom Per- 
cival had originally appointed to the staff were leaving, and the Headmaster, Canon 
Glazebrook, was almost morbidly harsh. Some words of his are on record when he con- 
demned a mind that ‘spends its force in accumulating insignificant details of archaeology 
or in mastering the antiquated subtleties of dead controversies’. This, he preached, was 
‘false learning’, and ‘under the weight of such useless burdens reason may often totter’. 
The future publisher of Balabish and champion of a Cilician Keftiu may have heard 
such words from his Headmaster ; but the Classical teaching with its mass of established 
detail had no attraction for him when he had already discovered that there were realms 
of the unknown infinitely more attractive and demanding. Asa day-boy, aged 14, he got 
leave off an evening lecture at the school, and next day his mother heard the same lecture 
in the town and told him what he had missed, It was Miss Amelia Edwards showing 
slides of Egypt, and his mother’s account of it started his life interest. For the next 
Christmas his present was Rawlinson’s Ancient Egypt, and he set himself to the lists 
of Pharaohs, especially to Sneferu’s Sinai cartouches which also began Gunn’s inter- 
est in Egyptology. Two things relieved the dullness of school life. For one spare hour 
each week Mr. Wollaston, father of the Everest Wollaston, was allowed to amuse them 
as best he could, and early explorations, botany, geology, the recently discovered palaeo- 
lithic art fascinated Wainwright, who loved to be reminded of it whenever he saw again 
the grazing reindeer engraved on the staff from Switzerland. The school, too, had its 
attractive library where he went whenever he could, and he read Wilkinson’s Manners 
and Customs, Prescott’s Mexico and Peru, Perrot and Chipiez’s Art of Ancient Egypt, 
and Tylor’s Anthropology. Anything strange in human story attracted him: he wrote to 
Burma for books and began to study Burmese, he bought a Hebrew Grammar and 
Lexicon, he bought Budge’s 3s. 6d. book and taught himself hieroglyphs from it, At 
the age of 17 he began his life in the timber office where he was utterly bored by the 
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daily business of book-keeping, though later in life he recognized the value to him of 
a business training and his methods of study were thoroughly businesslike. One spring 
morning as he walked to work he made up his mind that, come what may, he would 
save every penny he could to keep himself alive and then break away to the thrills of 
research. In 1go00 he went to evening classes in Egyptian and Coptic given by Professor 
Sibree at the University College, Bristol, and he saved enough to buy Breasted's 
translation of Erman’s Grammar. He was joined there by another enthusiast, Mackay, 
who went to Egypt in 1906 with Petrie and thrilled him with his account of it. Sibree 
introduced him to Mr. A. Hudd of Clifton who had a collection of Egyptian anti- 
quities, and Wainwright spent many evenings there helping to catalogue it. In 1904 
an income of {40 per annum was left to him by his mother, and Hudd invited him to 
join him on a visit to Egypt. Wainwright kept a careful diary of the visit, and his 
comments show considerable knowledge, a keen eye for detail, and interest in Arab 
customs. So the man emerges as his friends and readers were to know him—wilful, 
determined, acutely observant, passionate for knowledge, scornful of what he consi- 
dered hide-bound, and in argument uncompromising or even querulous, as his last 
article in this Journal, written when he was a sick man, rather sadly shows. Never 
having enjoyed the full academic life he was an individualist quick in ingenuity and 
sometimes liable to stretch the evidence. ‘Those early experiences, too, probably explain 
the characteristic which many gratefully remember, his burning desire to encourage and 
help younger students, and the deep humanity in his dealings with the Arabs whom he 
employed. His servant Ibrahim remained faithfully with him through all his years in 
Egypt. 

In 1907 Petrie stayed with Hudd for a lecture, and Wainwright was introduced and 
asked to be taken on his digs, Petrie was frank and gave the advice which several of 
Wainwright's younger friends have been given in their turn, that there were no posts 
available but that those who are worth their salt will manage to come through satis- 
factorily. So at the age of 28 he took cargo boat to Egypt with {25 in his pocket, and 
he joined Petrie at Sohag, paying for his board. 'Till 1912 he dug with Petrie, for a 
salary of {100 per annum after the second season, contributing to five of the volumes 
of reports; during the summers he stayed and studied with Petrie and Margaret Murray 
in London, and Griffith paid him for help at Oxford with his Nubian finds and read 
hieroglyphs with him. In 1912 he decided to work for {£150 per annum, and very reluc- 
tantly he left Petrie. He joined Wellcome at his Sudan dig for a short time, and he 
saved enough to work in Oxford for the B.Litt. He was allowed to take Responsions, 
and being admitted as a non-collegiate student he started on “The Foreign Relations of 
the New Kingdom’ with Keftiu as the main theme, for he was already convinced that 
Keftiu was not Crete. On the evening before the viva Evans invited him up to Youlbury 
where he found his two examiners, Hogarth and Hall, as guests, and till late at night 
they tussled over Keftiu so that at the subsequent viva there was no more to be said. 
Hogarth insisted that the thesis was doctorate work, and some of it was published 
in LAAA 6 as the first of his Keftiu articles. In 1913-14 he dug for this Society at 
Abydos and El-Sawam‘a, and in 1915 on behalf of the American branch of the Society 
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at El-Balabish. In 1914 he much enjoyed two months with Woolley and Lawrence at 
Carchemish—One Wainwright,’ wrote Lawrence in a letter, ‘excellent person to be 
described later, is lord of the digs’—and still more enjoyed spending the summer with 
Newberry whom he helped at his predynastic studies. ‘The War came, and he volun- 
teered but was not passed as fit. He taught for two terms at Christ’s Hospital, and from 
1916 to 1921 he taught at the Tewfikiah School in Cairo where his later anecdotes 
suggested that both master and pupils enjoyed the experience, From 1921 to 1924 he 
was Inspector in Chief of Middle Egypt for the Department of Antiquities, whence 
came a flow of stories he loved to recall and some of which add to the interest of his 
‘Studies in the Petition of Peteesi’ in Bulletin of Fohn Rylands Library 28, a document 
which he called‘one more proof of “as it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be”’, 

His father had retired to Bournemouth, and in 1926 Wainwright retired with consi- 
derable savings and a compensation given to retiring officers by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment under the 1922 Treaty. He also settled at Bournemouth with his sisters, devoting 
his time to research and making frequent visits to London and Oxford, ‘Thus at age 45 
the dream of his youth was realized. He published two books, Balabish and The Sky- 
Religion in Egypt; and the rest of his work is in at least fifteen journals and in reviews 
for the Times Literary Supplement, His main studies were technical—obsidian, tin, 
bronze and iron—and anthropological, the gods Amin and Min, and the peoples of 
the Levant. ‘The Wainwright Theory’ became a cliché for his thorough and penetrating 
study of the still unsolved problem of Keftiu; but it was no mere theory, nor was he 
the first to proclaim it. There was some venom in his discussions of it, and he was stung 
himself when Hall said that he was postulating pseudo-Minoans or Syro-Minoans in 
Cilicia, which was a travesty of his arguments, and his scorn was roused when Hall im- 
plied that the foreigners in Senenmut’s tomb were labelled Keftiuans, a mistake which 
was perpetuated as late as 1961 in Huxley’s Crete and the Luwians, p. 4. But Wainwright 
weakened his strong case by assuming that after his 1931 FHS article, repeated and 
strengthened in AFA 1952, It was proved; and in subsequent references to the problem 
he showed no knowledge of Vercoutter’s discussionin Egyptiens et Préhellénes, and, more 
inexcusably, he mentioned Furumark’s discussion in Opuscula Archaeologica 6 only 
for its recognition of a Cilician Keftiu, but he never discussed Furumark's careful 
weighing of the evidence which included criticisms of some of his own arguments. 
When Sir Alan Gardiner and Save-Séderbergh were withholding judgement, and when 
Davies in The Tomb of Rekh-mi-rée and Ward in Ortentalia 30 and Vercoutter were 
still pro-Cretan, the case could not be considered as proved. Wainwright's tenacity 
could become obstinacy; but to ignore it in this notice would be to conceal it and to 
falsify the picture of this remarkable man, What Wainwright did was to throw a flood 
of light on the problem, as he did on so many others, and to prevent it from being mis- 
understood in the excitement of Minoan excavations. He remained to the end a restless 
student, his fingers itching for the latest publications, his eye quick for significant de- 
tail, and his mind enlivening the cacophonous lists of the Sea-Peoples. 

Always eager to encourage others, in 1937 he offered anonymously a prize of {50 
for an essay on Egyptian Archaeology. Late in life money came to him from two 
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aunts, and he persuaded the University of Oxford to accept an endowment for the 
study of Near Eastern Archaeology. In his lifetime the gift was anonymous, and now 
it is to be known under his name. {50 a year is offered for essays by boys at schools 
represented at the Headmasters’ Conference, and further sums are available for fellow- 
ships in this rapidly developing field of research. It was like him to insist on strict 
conditions and to form an examining board of the ablest scholars available, and still 
more like him, as the senior examiner in each year, to read each essay with exacting 
care, to cover the scripts with his neat and precise corrections or approvals or suggestions 
for further reading, all of which showed the range of his own knowledge. Each state- 
ment had to be referenced, drawings were encouraged, and the worth of the work was 
tested by the evidence for the boy’s own observations, Candidates were encouraged 
to consult him beforehand and were bombarded with references and suggestions. He 
would do anything to urge them forward; and his happiness was complete when boys 
who had written remarkable essays remained his friends, visited him at Oxtord, or wrote 
to him from the country or from the work which his generosity had enabled them to 
study. They were ‘my boys’, and life brought its reward in the enthusiasm of those 
talented friends working in the fields to which he had devoted himself and which Petrie 
had done so much to foster—the thorough study of material evidence and the tech- 
niques of manufacture, and the treatment of the whole Near East as an integral study. 

G, A. D. Tarr 
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A determinative of psd ‘back’ 
In line 26 of the Kahun Veterinary Papyrus (Griffith Kaun, pl. vii, 1. 26 according to the numeration 
of the transcription), the word psd ‘back’ is determined by a sign, here reproduced as a in the ac- 





companying figure. Griffith transcribed it formally as i. and as far as I have been able to discover 
no suggestion has yet been made to identify the sign with a known object. It can, however, be 
compared in form—allowing only a little for the abbreviated character of the cursive script— 
with the shape of a typical thoracic vertebra of an ox. In the figure is givena drawing (4) of a vertebra, 
and it can scarcely be doubted that the Kahun sign presents a delightfully simple and most accurate 
statement of the essential features of such a vertebra viewed in the antero-posterior plane. 
A second example of this determinative of psd is found in a passage in the texts in the pyramid of 
Pepi I (Sethe, Pyr. 1547¢); it 1s here shown as ¢ in the figure, 
R. E. WaLkKER 


A new meaning of the word **:3 


In the course of preparing a new edition of the Teaching of Amenemope it has been possible in several 
instances to make use of the progress made in Egyptian philology in recent years to improve upon 
the initial attempts to deal with this text. Similarly, study of the text has helped to solve at least one 
minor problem of Egyptian lexicography and this solution is now brought to the attention of readers 
of the fournal, 
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Amenemope, 10/3 reads as follows: i By el) ee SI which Griffith’ translates, 
‘And they (stolen goods) have sunk themselves in the corn-store’: other translators give similar 
versions. ‘The translation was obvious enough and no one saw any need to explain exactly what this 
line meant, although the Wérterbuch? was unwilling, in this instance, to attribute to fur the usual 
meaning of ‘granary’ and listed it under ‘Verschiedenes’. This unsatisfactory expedient can now be 
replaced by a much more conclusive translation, 

In Amenemope, 10/3 the phrase Arp m Jnr is parallel to 10/1 which reads: ——* mh, oe (| —He- 
‘A * By ‘And it (the earth) has plunged them into the Underworld’. Now it is to be noted that 
d:t and Snr also appear in close connexion in the Teaching of Ani, 4/14 and 4/16, where both are to 
be rendered ‘tomb’.? The primary meaning of drt is ‘Underworld’ but it has a well-known secondary 
use as ‘tomb’ and the context in the Teaching of Ani makes it certain that {nr is there to be rendered 
‘tomb’. Snr, ‘tomb’, also occurs, again in parallelism with dt, in an unpublished text: bros 
wee) ‘T have guarded thy tomb and protected thy grave’, Vienna (212) (quoted by Woarterbuch, 
Beleg. zu v, 416, 5). 

This meaning of Si does not contribute to our understanding of the Amenemope passage but it 
indicates the direction in which the clue is to be sought and two occurrences of #r in Ptolemaic 
texts, to which Professor Fairman has directed my attention, provide us with the solution: in each 
instance the Moon is the subject: ‘(He deputizes for Re) 5 } s—— y= when he sinks into 
the Underworld (and illumines the earth by night)’,4 Kuentz, La Porte d’Evergéte a Karnak, 
2* partie, pl. 60 = Urk, vitt, 74, 14-15. ‘(You deputize for Rée (on) our behalf) Gah) 
when he sinks into the Underworld; (You illumine (for) us the earth after dark)’, Kuentz, op. cit., 
pl. 18a = Urk. vit, 41, 9-11 = L.D. 1, 10. 

In these two examples there can be no doubt that the correct translation is ‘Underworld’. It 
would seem, therefore, that the uses of dit and snr are parallel and that both, in appropriate contexts, 
mean ‘Underworld’ and ‘tomb’. Thus we may now render Amenemope, 10/3 as: ‘And they have 
sunk themselves in the Underworld’. The evidence of Amenemope shows that the Ptolemaic gt aly 
to be read Snr, and not Abt which otherwise would be theoretically possible. : 

A further consequence of this clarification is that it would appear that Suys has misread the hieratic 
in his edition of the Teaching of Anis and his explanation of how “1 came to mean ‘tomb’ is now 


unnecessary. Joun RurFFie 


Once more the Egyptian word for ‘comb’ 


In the latest volume of this Journal (Vol. 49, 173) Goedicke suggested that a word ®ni/ in the Turin 
Strike Papyrus (= RAD, 48, s) might be the Egyptian word for ‘comb'. Unfortunately, Gacdnne 
has been the victim of a slip of Sir Alan Gardiner, since the word has to be read not *n but © \q.6 
This was recognized not only by the WS. (1, 560, 1, Belegstellen, s.v.), but also by Sir ‘Ris bai: 
self in FEA 3 (1916), 194, where he discusses the same word, written © 


3 —>.. i 4 it occurs in Ostr. 
Cochrane.” Moreover, the facsimile of Pleyte and Rossi, pl. 39, shows a clear 5,8 


FEA 12z (1926), 206. 2 Wh. 1v, 508, 18 

* Volten, Studien zum Weisheitsbuch des Anii, 75 and Wb. tv, 508, 20. wweat | 

* Fairman, ZAS gt (1964), 10. 7 

* Suys, La Sagesse d'Ani, 37, 41. Professor Posener has confirmed this correction in a letter to the writer 

* Prof. Cerny, who autographed the text of the Ramess. Admin. Dec. for Gardiner, was kind enough ms 
inform me that he agrees with this reading. a 

7 Now nearly completed by Ostr. Gardiner 264 (unpublished), 

4 The facs. shows 23 the less usual form of 0, known also from 0 . 
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The same object, always said to be made of ivory,' is also found in Hier. Ostr. 32, 5, I, 1 (only 
_ |\q left of |] \q or a variant of it) and, not recognized by Goedicke and Wente, in Ostr. Michaelides, 
8, vs. 1 (read Iq), 2 .]4,5) There possibly exists still another example of the same word, 
but the reference of W’b. 1, 560, 2, Belegstellen s.v. (Pap. Tur. (209)), makes it difficult to control. 
The sentence in which it occurs remains too vague. 

As for the meaning of pf it seems to me that Goedicke, in spite of his reading, has been correct. 
The word is clearly derived from the verb psi)p§ ‘to divide’, and what else could an ivory ‘divider’ 
be than a comb to disentangle the hair? Combs of ivory have been fairly common in Egypt,‘ 
though very few seem to have been found at Deir el-Medina, whence our first four examples and 
probably also the fifth originated. The determinative of the doubtful reference of the Wb. (an 
open hand like <$, if correct, would also point to the same translation. 

However, though the ivory and wooden combs are known from predynastic times onwards,‘ 
the word pH seems to occur only during the New Kingdom. Possibly an older name for this object 
will eventually turn up. Jac. J. JANSSEN 


The oath sdfr-tryt in Papyrus Lee, 1, 1 
In his recent article on the harem conspiracy against Ramesses III, Goedicke translates the begin- 
ning of Papyrus Lee as follows: 
[He took an Oath of the] Lord, |. p.h., for substantiating every trustworthiness by swearing at 
every [time, saying ‘I did not give a piece of writing to any person] of the office in which I was 
(or) to any person of the country’, 


and concludes that the expression [rn n] Né, ¢. w. s., m sdfs-tryt in Pap. Lee, 1, 1 signifies an oath 
to ‘ “establish the veracity” of a statement differing from the views held by the investigating party’ 
in a judicial setting.® Essentially this view agrees with that of Wilson, who lists this example, and 
nos. 3 and 4, below, under the heading ‘An Assertion of Truth in a Juridical Setting'’.7 

It seems difficult to reconcile this usage of the oath sd/s-tryt with its other function: it was adminis- 
tered toa defeated enemy and is usually interpreted as an oath of fealty.* Closer examination, however, 
shows that it was, in all cases, a negative promissory oath, specifically, swearing not to misuse one’s 
office for treasonable or criminal purposes: 

1. Gebel Barkal Stela, 24: “Then my Majesty caused them to be made to sdfr-tryt, saying, “We 
will not do evil again against Menkheperré‘, given life, our Lord, as long as we live, for we have 
seen his might..." | 

2. Memphis Stela of Amenophis IT, 10: ‘His Majesty arrived at Kadesh. Its prince went out in 
peace to his Majesty. One caused them to make a sd/r-tryt, and all their children li[kewise].’'¢ 
While there is no reason to suppose that the prince of Kadesh had revolted against Amenophis IT 
on this occasion," it would not seem unreasonable, in view of the difficulties that Kadesh had 
1 Hence the determinative. In the ostraca the determinatives usually point to the material of the objects. 


2 H. Goedicke and E. F. Wente, Ostraka Michaelides (Wiesbaden, 1962), pl. 61. The reading of the authors 
does not seem to give sense, the facsimile is clear as soon as one realizes what might be expected. 


’ According to the Wb. the text reads... ..ér & he = br pr #14 ...,‘...to put (?) the pif on the 
face ...'s 

4 Cf. cg. Hayes, Scepter, ut, 63 (with a picture in fig. 23 top left), 188, 402; Bénédite, Objets de toilette 
(Cat. gen., 1911), pl. iv (Cairo 44315). 5 Cf. Klebs, Reliefs und Malereten des Neuen Retches, 1, 154. 

* Goedicke, FEA 49 (1963), 78-80. 7 Wilson, FNES 7 (1948), 136; cf. Edel, 2D PP 69 (1953), 143. 

* Wilson, JNES 7 (1948), 130, 142; exx. 1 and 2, below. * Urk, tv, 1235, 16-19. 


 Urk, 1v, 1303, 19-1304, 2- " Edel, ZDPV 69 (1953), 165-6. 
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caused in the past, to make him swear not to rebel in the future. Unfortunately this example 
does not give the wording of the oath, but the situation does not exclude a negative promise. 
3. Pap. Salt 124, rt. 1, 16: ‘[Though he swore an oath] sdfi-tryt, saying, “I will not upset a 
stone in the neighbourhood of the Place of Pharaoh’’, so he said,”! 

In Pap. Salt, Paneb is accused of rummaging among the royal tombs though he had sworn not 
to; nothing in the text suggests that he had been brought to trial earlier and escaped by perjury. 
His office required him to be ‘in the neighbourhood of the Place of Pharaoh’. It seems more 
than likely that a chief workman in the Valley of Kings would be made to swear that he would 
restrict his excavations to the work on new tombs. 

4. Turin Strike Pap., rt. 4, 3-4: ‘Pharaoh, my good Lord, made me sdf?-tryt, saying “I will not 

hear anything or see any damage in the great and deep places and conceal it,” "2 

This again is the oath of a worker at the royal tomb. 

In the last example, incidentally, the phrase ns swt ryw mdwt includes the Valley of Kings, the 
Ramesseum, and, apparently, Deir el-Medina. This casts substantial doubt on Goedicke’s inter- 
pretation of try kt st st mdt in Pap. Lee, 1, 4.a8 referring to the High Gates at Medinet Habu, and of 
the resulting circumstances of the attempt on the life of Ramesses III.3 

The example Amenemope, 21, 11 adds little useful information, though the context of mal- 
feasance of office seems clear. The evidence already cited should be sufficient to demonstrate the 
function of the oath (n) sdf:-tryt. The beginning of Pap. Lee is too badly damaged to permit a 
convincing restoration, but it is highly probable that the accused official had broken an oath promis- 
ing not to give access to ‘any [part] of the place in which I am (i.e. not his office, but the royal resi- 
dence) to anybody in the world,’ and had given Penhuybin written authorization to enter: whether 
he was armed with magic only or had more effective means of doing away with his sovereign need 
not concern us here. 

Some meaning such as ‘an oath for establishing what is to be respected’ may have been the origin 
of the term.* But etymology is a notoriously unreliable guide for determining later usage. 

Kaus Barr 


A New Kingdom royal funerary estate mentioned in the Twenty-sixth Dynasty 


Tue publication of Papyrus Wilbour and many other land-revenue documents of the New Kingdom 
by Sir Alan Gardiner has inaugurated a new era in the study of ancient Egyptian land-tenure, provid- 
ing a much better understanding of the way in which temples and other toag/s held fields widely scat- 
tered throughout Egypt, which were administered under the patronage of high officials and worked 
under the direction of subordinate officials or parcelled out to tenant-farmers who worked for a share 
of the crop. It is clear that the Saite land leases of the reign of Amasis I] studied by G, R. Hughes 
(Saite Demotic Land-Leases, Chicago, 1952) reflect a similar pattern, though all the tenants in the 
written leases seem to enjoy only annual leases. Probably long-term tenants continued to hold their 
land purely under customary law. Written leases are very rare until Ptolemaic times, and even then 
the main point seems to have been to obtain many witnesses to the contract. The temples, especially 

' Cerny, JEA 15 (1929), 245, 247 (16), pl. xliii, Bn sdm-f is normally future in oaths: Erman, Neudgyptische 
Grammatih*, § 765 (his one exception is our example); Cerny, JEA (1937), 188 and n. 7; JEA 31 (1945), 40 (b); 
Malinine, BIFAO 46 (1947), 98-99, 102. 

? Gardiner, Ramesside Administrative Documents, 57, 8-10 (Goedicke cites the old facsimile published by 
Pleyte and Rossi). For the tense, cf. Edgerton, 7NES 10 (1951), t41. For pry ‘damage,’ cf. Pap. Chester Beatty 
it, ts. 4, 3; Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri, Third Series, 25 and n. 2. 1 Goedicke, JEA 49 (1963), 85-8. 

* For sdfr in the senses ‘establish (a religious foundation), provide’, cf. Gardiner, Wilhour mW, 116-18; 
Wb. 1v, 383, 14, earlier example Faulkner, Concise Dictionary, 259. 
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the Amiin-complex, still possessed vast lands which were farmed by direct labour or let out to 
ordinary priests, herdsmen, or others. 

Unfortunately, however, at the time of the publication of these leases The Wilbour Papyrus had 
only just appeared and the importance of several mentions of ‘fields of Usimarét-miamiin’ in year 17 
of Amasis, in lines 4, §, and 6 of P.Louvre 7845A (Hughes, Document III), was not appreciated, 
especially since Hughes was unable to read the latter part of the name (the name ts 1n semi-hieratic, 
as is customary with royal names in early demotic documents, and appears to give little difficulty since 
mry corresponds closely to the hieroglyphic form, and the shape of the word Amiin is well attested, 
cf. Erichsen, Dem. Gloss., p. 30 bottom). Since it does not appear that Piankhi built new temples at 
Thebes, Ramesses III is almost certainly referred to by the papyrus. As the lease indicates that 
these fields were to some degree autonomous of the estate of Amin, it appears probable that they 
belonged to the funerary temple at Medinet Habu, the continuous survival of which ts thus esta- 
blished as a ‘living’ institution, rather than to his small temples at Luxor and Karnak. 

Little evidence for such late survival of New Kingdom royal funerary cults has hitherto been 
discovered and it is therefore worth while to note that several fields, forming two distinct groups on 
good land close to a canal, are mentioned as belonging to Usimaré-miamiin. If such good-quality 
land had not been re-apportioned by later kings, it may be that the Medinet Habu temple still 
retained considerable estates, which could explain why it was not used as a quarry in ancient times. 
It also goes to show how little the character of Upper Egyptian land-tenure altered between late 
New Kingdom times and the commencement of the Ptolemaic dynasty. It is even likely that the 
high status still enjoyed by Ramesses III and Ramesses IT, which caused the pious forgeries of their 
cartouches at Karnak in Ptolemaic times, was partly owing to the survival of their funerary cults— 
like that of Amenhotpe son of Hapu. Bryan G. Haycock 


The Death of Cleopatra VII 


In his article on this subject (FEA 47 (1961), 113-18), J. Gwyn Griffiths adduces various classical 
authors for his belief that Cleopatra used two snakes instead of one for her suicide. I should like to 
challenge some of his interpretations and assumptions. — | 

His first passage is from Virgil's description of the Battle of Actium. He cites Aen. 8, 697: necdum 
etiam geminos a tergo respicit angues. He objects to the view of Henry, which he seems to know only 
from T. L. Page's note, that the angues gemini are a regular symbol of death and do not refer speci- 
fically to Cleopatra’s suicide, He notes en passant that Henry had adduced parallel passages from the 
Aeneid, but does not cite them; instead he hastens to claim that ‘the glaring objection to all this is 
the fact that Virgil's adjacent lines refer to the sistrum, to omnigenum deum monstra, and to latrator 
Anubis. An Egyptian allusion is plainly demanded in gemimos angues.' He is far too eager to prove 
his point. The first of Henry's parallels was Aen. 2, 203-4, which refers to the gemini angues that 
came out of the sea to destroy Laocoon at Troy, Henry's other main parallel 1s Aen. 7, 450, describ- 
ing the vision sent to Turnus by Allecto. Here the hideous vision has geminos angues; what is more, 
Turnus is ordered to gaze upon the horrid spectacle by the imperative respice, the same verb as that 
used in the first Cleopatra passage. This triple repetition of gemim angues is surely significant. They 
all presage doom, for Laocoon and Troy, for Turnus and his clan, for Cleopatra and Egypt. Virgil 
deliberately uses the same symbol in these three manifestations of the same context of impending 
death. Nor is an Egyptian allusion demanded, as Griffiths asserts, by the adjacent lines. ‘The snakes 
as a symbol of death are most apposite in the context of an Egyptian queen who has relied upon the 
aid of animal deities against the gods of Rome. This is the ironical point Virgil is making. And, in so 
far as the allusion is to the defeat of Cleopatra, the demand for an Egyptian allusion is satisfied! 
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The passages from Horace (Odes 1, 37, 26-8) and Propertius (3, 11, 53-4) can be taken together. 
Propertius certainly is referring to the depiction of Cleopatra's suicide carried in Augustus’ triumph; 
Griffith notes this interpretation by Butler and Barber with apparent approval, But evenif two snakes 
were shown in the representation, this would not prove that two were actually used. Griffiths will 
not allow that poets exaggerate for effect, but he can hardly deny that military conquerors frequently 
do! In fact, it is not legitimate for Griffiths to adduce Plutarch, Antony 86, for the artistic representa- 
tion, as he does (p. 116). I say this because in his account Plutarch uses the singular ‘asp’ in his 
Greek for the depiction. Griffiths, who ridicules the explanation of the Horatian passage as ‘plural 
for singular’ as being a mere ‘grammatical refuge’, can hardly use this Plutarch singular to account 
for poetic plurals! 

The other question I wish to ask in this communication is this: did Cleopatra really die by the 
bite of an asp, or asps? Griffiths mentions Plutarch (Ant. 86) and Dio Cassius (51, 14) as sources for 
the one-asp theory. But both these authors cast doubt on the very tradition, Plutarch says that those 
who believed in the asp theory claimed that the snake was smuggled in to her in a bowl of figs. Yet 
nobody could find the asp in the room afterwards! Cleopatra’s corpse only showed two small punc- 
tures. A rival theory was that she took poison from a hollow comb which she wore, So Plutarch. 
Dio is even more sceptical. He says that no one really knew the cause of death. Upholders of 
the asp theory make no mention of a bowl of figs, but believed in a water jar or a bow! of flowers 
as haying secreted the reptile. The other view was that Cleopatra used a poisoned hairpin. Earlier 
(51, 11) Dio notes that Cleopatra had been known to keep asps ‘and other reptiles (€pmera)’ with a 
view to using them for suicide, but he will go no further than this. What he does say is that, upon 
the demise of Cleopatra, a eunuch killed himself by the bite of snakes: but he uses the word epirerois, 
not ‘asp’. 

Augustus certainly believed in the asp theory. Dio says that he tried to revive her by the use of 
Psyllt, tribal medicine men famed for their ability to suck out poison from snake bites, but in vain. 
This story is also given by Suetonius (Aug, 17). I have no desire to prove that Cleopatra could not 
have perished by the bite of one or more snakes, and I accept many of Griffiths’ religious reasons as 
plausible. But his classical testimonia for his two-snake theory do not prove anything. Moreover, in 
writing such an article, he should surely have noted alternative theories about Cleopatra’s death 
which are just as ancient and just as well-founded as the asp tradition, B. Batpwin 


An Appeal to Nut in a Papyrus of the Roman Era 


In Ch. 12 of his De Iside et Osiride Plutarch describes the birth of the gods on the five epagomenal 
days. They are born of Rhea, who clearly represents Nut, and the myth is authentic and ancient. 
What is somewhat problematic is the relation between the gods as described in the beginning of the 
chapter. Rhea has secret intercourse with Cronus, and Helius consequently sets a curse on her, that 
she shall not give birth in any month or year. Hermes also falls in love with her and conveniently wins 
from the moon the five additional days, It is to be noted that according to Plutarch the three lovers 
of Rhea become procreators: Helius is the father by her of Osiris and Aroueris, Hermes of Isis, and 
Cronus of Typhon and Nephthys. It is the sun-god Helius that seems to be her legitimate consort 
and not Cronus or Geb. 

In “Une Allusion égyptienne a la légende de Rhéa rapportée par Plutarque’, BSFE No, 24. (1957), 
39-43, Drioton has a valuable discussion of an Egyptian papyrus of the Roman era where a reference 
is made to Nut which may possibly be relevant. Indeed Drioton claims that it is the first allusion 
yet found in an Egyptian text to the Sun's anger with Nut and to his ban on her bearing children in 
the 360 days. Dated to the first century a.p., the papyrus contains a version of part of the Ritual of 
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Embalming and is written for the sake of one T»-/mt-rrw, ‘the servant of the Three Great Ones’. 
There is an invocation of Nut, requesting her protection of the mummy of Osiris T. in her sarco- 
phagus. Then, after a reference to the precious stones in the amulets fixed to the bandages, comes this 
ending, which is here reproduced from Drioton’s publication:' 


RPS Ae. Aes AROERS odes PITTI ZAIN IKE 
femelle 


Drioton translates thus: ‘O cette mére, qui a désiré concevoir une fille dans le Per-Douat, que tu 
nourrirais parmi les dieux et les déesses et que tu leur associerais, te voici enceinte en temps libre, 
sans que personne ne manifeste de haine, éternellement.' 

Certain difficulties arise, however. Can we be sure that Nut is addressed? She is not named in 
this passage, and the previous invocation of her in the papyrus does not immediately precede. Nor 
is she the only divine mother. Nevertheless, the funerary purpose of the papyrus and the explicit 
emphasis of the previous invocation make it very likely that Nut is meant, Further, the present 
passage probably alludes to the myth of Nut, although not, perhaps, in the way suggested by Drioton. 

In his transliteration of the third word Drioton gives dr, but appears in his translation to regard 
it as a Perfective Participle agreeing with mrt (‘qui a désiré’). ‘The feminine ending, however, is 
not present, and the omission of the 1st person sing. fem. suffix pronoun may rather be suggested ; 
such an omission is of course not uncommon: cf. Gardiner, Eg. Gr.*, § 34 and Erman, Neuag. Gr., 
§ 62. If this be so, it is the desire of the deceased woman that is involved, and not that of Nut. Again, 
Drioton construes ~~.) and & © ,f as relative forms with a 2nd person fem. sing. suffix, transliterat- 
ing them rrt-t and nmt-t. It is equally possible that the suffixes are rst person fem. sing: see Erman, 
op. cit., § 60. The same will apply to | fy, yf. The second occurrence of & * /}© is apparently 
taken by Drioton to be an Old Perfective with exclamatory force which constitutes the main clause 
of the sentence. It may be agreed that it is an Old Perfective, but it may well be linked subordinately 
with set. The following version will then result: , 

‘O mother, I desire to conceive a daughter in the Per Dat, whom I may bring up and associate 
with gods and goddesses, she being conceived within me in a free (= carefree) time, there being 
nothing odious for ever.’ 

This may mean that 7+-/mt-tre, in asking that she may bear a daughter in the Per Dat,? is appealing 
to Nut to grant the magic of a repeated or similar action, for Nut conceives the sun in Dat during 
the night and gives birth to him in the morning. So too, as Nut’s children were divine, I’. asks that 
her future daughter may have converse with deities—a request which is quite out of place if ascribed 
to Nut, whose children were deities without the asking. The final phrases may have no mythological 
significance at all, implying rather a time of uninhibited bliss; cf. Urk. rv, 504 = WO. 1, 154, 11: 
‘T was summoned as one free from what is odious(, {i {| ||—= >] 34)’, where purity and inno- 
cence are suggested. ‘A free time’ will not refer, in that case, to any escape from a prohibited time 
imposed by the Sun-god, nor will the odiousness or hate allude to his enmity.’ Reluctantly, then, 
a link with Plutarch’s narrative will have to be abandoned. J. Gwyn GRIFFITHS 

t The full publication is in Mémoires de la Société d’ Agriculture, Commerce et Arts du département de la 
Marne 72 (1957), 19-23, which I have not been able to see. 

2 Perhaps Drt should be read here. At least the phrase seems to be equivalent to this in meaning. Pr Drert, 
‘the House of the Morning’, would hardly suit the context. For the sense proposed cf. the Cairo Papyrus of 
the Ritual of Embalming, 13, 20 f., “Thou goest to thy place in Dat’. 

} Such a meaning does not necessarily emerge even if the whole passage refers to Nut as Drioton takes tt. 
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An alternative etymology of the Bohairic word for ‘interpreter of dreams’ 


In a note in this Journal 4, 252, Gunn explained the term ecppanuy designating interpreters of 
dreams in the Bohairic translation of Genesis xl. 8, 24, as 1)", sh pr-tnh, ‘scribe of the House of 
Life’. The explanation cannot but be called ingenious and is certainly convincing at least as far as 
the second element -*ppanuy is concerned. The initial ¢- for td, sh, however, presents some 
difficulty: }Q, s#, is known to have preserved its / in all Coptic dialects ("eag, "cas, “cag, "ceg), 
and this is lacking in eebpatuy. Its disappearance in a longer compound such as ecppanyy is not 
unthinkable, but it is perhaps worth while to draw attention to another title which suits cchpanuy 
equally well, if not better. It is sh(z) pr-rah, ‘teacher of the House of Life’, attested—though with 
the genitival particle—as || ]4 __@ on a Middle Kingdom scarab in the Cairo Museum (Newberry, 
Scarabs, pl. xiii, 34 = Mariette, Abydos, u1, pl. 40, k). One has only to assume an assimilation of 
6 to the following p of pr-rnh to obtain ccppanuy. 567 n pr-enf is to be added to the rich collection 
of examples of pr-rnfi collected by Gardiner, FEA 24, 157 ff., where, however, the Middle Kingdom 
is only thinly represented. S(;), of course, could in itself be either ‘pupil’ (Wb. tv, 84, 16) or ‘teacher’ 

(sore, WO. Iv, $5, 1), but a teacher is more likely to be important enough to have owned a scarab 
bearing his title and name. J. Cerny 
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My First Hundred Years. By MancareT MURRAY. London, William Kimble, 1963. Pp. 208, Price 30s. 

It is a very rare event to read an autobiography which covers an entire century, but such is the lot of the 
present reviewer, who received his first instruction in Ancient Egyptian from the author of this book. 
Although Dr. Murray remarks in her Introduction that hers was ‘a life without a single adventure’; yet 
surely a life as full as hers which spanned a full century is itself an adventure to one with such a great zest 
in life; to quote her Introduction again, she indeed acted up to ‘the motto of the mongoose family as recorded 
by Kipling—“Run and find out”’. 

Dr. Murray was born in Calcutta a few years after the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, and her account 
of her early life gives a good impression of how a civilian family in India lived during the second half of 
last century; her first attempt at a career was nursing in the Calcutta General Hospital. In the 1880's she 
came to England for good, and after a period of parish work, for which she really was not suited, she took 
a course of study under Petrie at University College, London. Griffith was then in charge of the language 
side of the course, and Dr, Murray gives an amusing account of her early struggles with Ancient Egyptian. 
This course determined her future career; she became Petrie’s assistant, and from then on Egyptology was 
her prime interest, though excavations in England, Malta, and Minorca and studies of the witch-cult in 
Europe also attracted her attention. What, however, will strike the reader of this book is not so much the 
events and opinions she records as the remarkable way in which her personality appears from its pages; 
I have felt in this case, a3 in the case of no other autobiography that I have read, that it is Dr. Murray her- 
self who is speaking, and not a pale simulacrum. R. O. FAvuLENER 


A General Introductory Guide to the Egyptian Collections in the British Museum. Pp. xuiand 267, 88 illustra- 
tions. London, The Trustees of the British Museum, 1964. Price ros. bd. 

This new introductory guide to the British Museum's Egyptian collections has been designed and written 
by the Keeper, Dr. I. E. 5. Edwards, and the Assistant Keepers, Mr. T. G, H. James and Mr. A. F. Shore, 
to replace Dr. H. R. Hall's revision of Sir Wallis Budge's original introductory guide of 1909. Like that 
work, it is in no sense a catalogue, nor is it arranged for use as a cade mecum round the galleries. Its inten- 
tion is to provide a background of knowledge about the land of Egypt, its natural resources, its ancient 
inhabitants, their culture and history, which will enable this fine collection to be fully appreciated and en- 
joyed. Thus, though there are plentiful references throughout the text to exhibits in the galleries, it is pri- 
marily a book to be read for information before or during study of the collection rather than a reference work. 

The book is arranged as follows. In the first chapter Mr. James sketches the essential facts concerning the 
physical and political geography of Egypt, the régime of the Nile and the agricultural cycle it imposed, and 
the natural resources of the valley and the neighbouring deserts. In chapter 2 he summarizes Egyptian 
political history from the earliest times down to the death of Cleopatra, relying mainly on written sources. 
The language of these sources, the scripts in which they were written, the materials used by the ancient scribes 
in writing them, and the history of their decipherment in modern times are succinctly presented in chapter 3 
by Dr. Edwards. In the following chapter he gives a conspectus of Egyptian literary and other writings, 
in which by précis and apt quotation he succeeds in imparting some of their flavour. In general he omits 
demotic writings from this survey. In chapter 5 Mr. James writes an introduction to Egyptian religious and 
magical ideas, which he follows with a chapter on funerary beliefs and practices. In view of the Museum's 
riches in funerary material this is necessarily a rather compendious chapter, and might perhaps have been 
expanded with advantage. There follows a chapter by Mr. Shore on arts and crafts, which is the longest 
in the book; this seems justified, for there is no doubt that an understanding of the material and technical 
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difficulties which the Egyptians overcame increases admiration for their artistry. The chapter is divided 
into short sections on each craft; these are the portion of the guide most likely to be useful during an actual 
tour of the collection. Roman and Christian Egypt are concisely and lucidly treated in the final chapter by 
Mr. Shore. A list of the principal kings of Egypt, the names of the majority of whom are drawn out in 
hieroglyphs by Mr. James, and a full and accurate index, close the volume. 

Thus the new guide treats in a logical order and an integral manner of those aspects of ancient Egyptian 
civilization about which any interested person might most reasonably wish to be informed. Though, 
through circumstances beyond the authors’ control, it is not as full as its predecessor, its scope is adequate, 
and it benefits from advances in knowledge since the publication of Dr. Hall's edition, ‘The factual informa- 
tion is, as one would expect, reliable. Many of the matters of greatest interest to the general reader are 
however questions, not of fact, but of the interpretation of facts. Here scholars disagree; and it must be 
admitted that there are views expressed in this work to which certain Egyptologists would take strong excep- 
tion. However, where disagreement exists, all that the authors of a short general work of this character can 
do is to select from current interpretations or advance their own, and ensure that their work is self-consistent. 
This they have done; and those who read the book and study the collections with its aid will be inspired to 
pursue their interest in the ancient Egyptians, and will discover for themselves the many fascinating contro- 
versies which exist concerning them. 

We therefore welcome this introductory guide and recommend it to the public, whose heritage the splen- 
did collection of Egyptian antiquities at the British Museum is, In particular we hope that it will be used 
by students and teachers to bring to life the exhibits in the cases. It is to be feared however that the price 
(ros, 6¢.), though reasonable in comparison with commercial productions of similar scope and format, may 
be just a little more than most schoolchildren can afford or be induced to spend, however enthusiastic they 
may be. Clearly the authors have done everything in their power to keep the price down, by curtailing the 
text, by avoiding hieroglyphic type, by re-using old blocks for the plates, and by binding in paper covers. 
It seems a pity that they should be reduced to such stints, and that in the interests of true education such 
publications cannot be more heavily subsidized by the Treasury. H. S. Surru 


Git scavt italiani a El-Ghiza (1903). By Sr-vio Curto. Centro per le Antichita e la Storia dell’Arte del 
Vicino Oriente. Monografie di Archeologia e d’Arte 1. Pp. 110, 47 figs., 39 pls. Rome 1963. No price 
given. 

In 1903-1904 an Italian expedition under Professor Ernesto Schiaparelli began excavations at a number of 
sites in Egypt, including the extensive Old Kingdom necropolis round the Great Pyramid of which Francesco 
Ballerini took charge. The following winter, however, Schiaparelli transferred his activities to the more 
profitable area of the Valley of the Queens at Thebes, the objects discovered were deposited in the museum 
at ‘Turin, and the Giza concession was taken over by the German—Austrian and Harvard—Boston expeditions; 
the results of this brief but fruitful season have, however, remained unpublished ever since. In recent years 
the entire necropolis has been dealt with in great detail by Reisner, Junker, Selim Hassan, and others. and 
now this small remaiming gap has at last been filled by the researches of Dr. Curto. His task has been a very 
arduous one, the only sources available being Schiaparelli’s meagre notes consisting of lists of objects with 
no details or inscriptions, and a summary description by Ballerini with plans and copies of some of the monu- 
ments. By a careful study of this scanty material and comparison with actual objects in the museum, 
Dr. Curto has succeeded in equating almost all the mastabas concerned with those in Reisner’s plans of 
the necropolis, and in giving a complete account of the tombs and objects discovered. 

The Italian excavations at Giza were confined to four separate sites: the Mortuary Temple of Cheops, 
two sets of mastabas east of the Great Pyramid, and a strip in the central part of the Great West Cemetery 
which yielded practically all the false doors and relief fragments recorded and studied here. ‘The Mortuary 
Temple itself proved a disappointment, and it was left to later expeditions to explore and to attempt to 
reconstruct the building and its causeway. | 

Dr, Curto’s excellent publication is admirably produced. At the beginning is an interesting history of the 
rich collecton of Egyptian antiquities in the Turin Museum from the time of Drovetti in the early nineteenth 
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century, and a useful account of the successive excavating expeditions in the cemeteries at Giza during 
the last sixty years. This is followed by line drawings taken from Ballerini’s manuscript, photographs of the 
museum objects, and a translation with commentary of the inscriptions. Very full indexes complete the 
volume, which is a valuable addition to our knowledge of Old Kingdom monuments. 

Rosatinp Moss 


The Records of a Building Project in the Reign of Sesostris I. Papyrus Retsner I. Transcription and Commen- 
tary by WrtttiaM Keiiy Simpson. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1963. Folio. Pp. 142, pls. frontis- 
piece + 31 collotype +- 23 lithographic (transcriptions). Price not given. 

Whilst excavating at Nagr ed-Deir in 1904 for the University of Califorma Dr. G, A. Reisner found four 
papyrus rolls lying on a coffin in a Middle Kingdom tomb. Eventually these papyri were sent to Berlin to 
be unrolled and restored by Dr. Ibscher. By the outbreak of war in 1939 only one had been sent back to the 
United States and is the subject of this book. Happily the other three have survived in Germany and these 
also it is hoped to publish in due course. 

Papyrus Reisner I contains, on both the recto and the verso, only accounts, largely in a disorderly scatter 
both as regards subject-matter and date. ‘To me they give the impression of being the result of collecting 
together material from the day-to-day records that must have existed, for the purpose of writing up a 
finished report to the appropriate authorities justifying the expenditure in labour and rations incurred. 

These accounts belong to the early part of the ‘Twelfth Dynasty. Some are dated in years 24 and 25 of an 
unnamed king, probably Sesostris I. The hieratic in which they are written thus falls between that of the 
Hekanakhte papers and that of the papyri from IIlahun, presenting in consequence a valuable palacographic 
record. 15 pages are devoted to tables displaying the forms of the signs, thus making all the evidence readily 
available for use. 

The individual accounts have been labelled in sequence from A to Q, but are discussed in four groups, to 
each of which a chapter is devoted. 

The first group (A, B, D, P) although comprising four accounts reduces, in effect, to two because D and P 
contain mainly material which is reused in B. Account A tells how many men were at work each day over 
a 122-day period extending from the first month of Inundation to the first month of Winter. Account B 
deals with the same period but gives the names of the individuals involved, how many days each worked, 
and other dates applicable to each case. For 34 days the work was at Koptos. ‘Then it removed to Per-Kay 
for the remaining 88 days. The situation of Per-Kay is unknown but it appears to have been at no great 
distance south of Koptos. All looks straightforward. Nothing should be simpler than to draw up a table 
showing the number of men at work daily, from account A, and who they were, from account B. Especially 
should this be true of the supplementary gang which worked during the last 61 days of the period and for 
which the relevant figures are preserved largely intact. In fact it proves quite impossible to do this. I have 
tried several methods without success. Simpson, facing the same difficulties, suggests certain possible 
explanations but has no real solution. It is clear that these accounts, for all their apparent simplicity, con- 
tain factors which are not understood at all. 

The ordinary men involved are referred to as hbswe which Simpson renders, confessedly without elegance, 
as ‘enlistees’: I would prefer ‘the enrolled’. These particular Abste are further described by the word mny 
suggested to mean ‘labourers’, ‘fieldhands’, which seems hkely enough. The activities of these men are 
divided between ‘what he spent upon the road’, “what he spent upon the project (?) (miqw)’, and ‘what he 
spent fleeing (corrtz)'. ‘The first of these is, of course, obvious, but the others occasion great uncertainty. 
The meaning suggested for miro is a guess. If the word could be derived from the verb mii ‘to fill’, one of 
the meanings of which is ‘set about’, ‘begin’ doing something,’ then mite would be ‘what has been set about". 
This would support Simpson’s plausible meaning ‘project’. Unfortunately the spelling and the determina- 
tive of the word are rather against such a derivation. Wrrt, literally ‘fleeing’, is the most awkward of all. 
Few workers complete the entire period, some do nothing at all, but in what sense are they ‘fleeing’? 
Simpson writes at length upon the matter, but is unable to reach any definite conclusion. Some specialized 


' Caminos, Late Eg. Mise., p. 97; Faulkner, Concise Dict. of M.E., p. 113. 
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sense must be present indicating that the men are either ‘elsewhere’, whether under orders or of their own 
volition, or that they are ‘evading’ an obligation. It is unfortunate that these matters are not clearer for 
they have an important bearing upon the workers listed whose actual status remains quite obscure. 

The next group of accounts (C, E, F, O, N) consists of long lists enumerating the foremen and members 
of gangs. Various figures follow the names, except in the case of C where none has ever been entered. N is 
remarkable because it is the only list of females in the papyrus. The most interesting of the group, however, 
is O which deals with a gang of 20 men in This. It is divided into six periods of 12, 12, 11, 12, 10 and 1 5 
days respectively, gives the number of days worked by each individual and the number of bread-units earned. 
These bread-units are called frsst, a term otherwise known only from Hekanakhte Papers V. The days worked 
are converted into these units here and elsewhere in this papyrus. Simpson works out that in nearly §0 per 
cent. of examples the rate is exactly 8 frsst per day, in other cases he gets rates with awkward fractions (e.g. 
7h, Ty; per day). This is because he treats the day as indivisible so that only the rate varies. It must be con- 
fessed that nothing in account O, apart from these awkward rates, hints at any other possibility. If, however, 
it is assumed that the day could be divided into parts and that the bread-unit rate was always 8, then it will 
be found that the days are either whole or divided into one or more quarters. Taking as an example plate 21, 
line 14: it 1s stated that 12 days were worked in the first period and g4 bread-units allowed. Simpson's 
method yields a rate of 7 bread-units per day, whilst the suggestion just put forward would give a rate of 
8 bread-units per day earned over a period of 11} days. This idea, of course, necessitates account O having 
been compiled from more detailed day-to-day figures. 

The third group (L, M, Q, R) comprises a miscellany of accounts the most striking single feature of which 
is the occurrence of black and white mme-stone. This is treated as a semi-precious stone by Harris, who 
concluded that ‘mn is primarily quartz’.' The material occurs here apparently in some quantity, although 
the units used are not known, and in a context where it seems to me that anything of special value is unlikely. 
The word has no determinative so that it is not possible to be sure that a stone is intended and, indeed, 
Simpson does consider the possibility that a type of woven material might be meant. Nevertheless I agree 
with Simpson that the colours favour a stone. An item mir dhe, literally ‘flax straw’, occurs in account L 
(pl. 18, line 15). I would suggest that this may be flax which has been allowed to nipen completely so that 
it may be used for the manufacture of ropes and mats.? This avoids the difficulty of two apparently 
dissimilar items being listed as one. 

The final group of accounts (G, H, I, J, K) is easily the most interesting of all. It concerns work on a 
building, probably a temple, carried out between dates, the earliest of which is the fourth month of Winter, 
day 6, and the latest the second month of Summer, day 20, although neither date is of necessity a terminal 
one. The extent of the work and the 75-day time period give me the impression of repairs or additions to 
existing buildings. This is contrary to Simpson's opinion, however. The accounts G, H, I, J are concerned 
with the handling of /imrtw (rubble?), blocks of stone and sand-filling, bricks and some possibly related 
materials, and the man-power used on the various aspects of the work. Account K is entitled ‘Summary 
of this’, In this account each activity is listed from accounts G-J and, where appropriate, the total volumes 
of the materials used are entered. ‘These volumes, remarkably enough, are converted by fixed ratios to 
man-days (e.g. 4435 cubic cubits of /amrw are equivalent to 443} man-days, a ratio of 1:10). Each item in 
the account has a man-day figure and the grand total is 43124. How this total was obtained from the figures 
given again cannot be determined. Several of these accounts involve the working out of the volumes of 
such objects as blocks of stone. It is to be noticed that these volumes are computed on the basis: 

1 cubic cubit = 7 cubic palms = 28 cubic digits, and not as might have been expected: 

1 cubic cubit = 343 (Le. 7.7.7) cubic palms = 21,952 (i.e. 28.28.28) cubic digits. 

Simpson discusses at length the terms used and the dimensions that occur with respect to the building 
operations and even provides a large diagrammatic exposition. Reluctantly he has to confess himself still 
largely baffled in this pioneer attempt to explain the facts, 

In addition to the extensive commentary a continuous translation is printed, while as well as a general 
index there are indexes of words and of male and female names. The personal names found are especially 


' Harris, Lex. Studies in Anc. Eg. Minerals, pp, 110-111. 
* Lucas, Anc. Eg. Materials and Industries, 4th. ed. (revised by J. R. Harris), p. 143. 
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important because of their large number, all of one place and time. Simpson devotes several interesting 
pages to discussing them. Noteworthy is the complete absence of foreign names and of names derived from 
royalty. In names compounded with a divine name, Sobk is the most common god represented, with Onuris 
second. Surprisingly, Ré‘ is completely absent. 

The publication of the papyrus itself leaves little to be desired. It is produced in a series of facsimiles 
on collotype plates, section by section, with plates of hieroglyphic transcription opposite. In addition there 
is a series of facsimiles half the size of the first on which the papyrus is shown frame by frame, ‘This second 
series enables a general view of the papyrus to be obtained and the relation between the sections to be 
readily discerned. It would have been of assistance if the line numbers had been repeated on the facsimile 
plates as the eye does not easily leap the inevitable gap between the lines of the transcription and those of the 
original hieratic. 

As can be seen this papyrus is a most interesting but tantalizing document. The understanding of it is 
bedevilled throughout by the occurrence of words which are either rare or otherwise unknown. It must be 
kept in mind that this is one of four papyri and that the study of the other three may well solve some 
problems and modify the solutions proposed for others. Simpson emphasizes that his work is only prelimi- 
nary and that he has reserved detailed comment on many points until all the Reisner papyri have been pub- 
lished. I have read Simpson's commentaries with the greatest interest and with admiration for the skill and 
determination with which he has tackled the very difficult problems presented by these accounts. 

C. H. &. Spavit 


A Handlist to Howard Carter's Catalogue of Objects in Tutrankhamiin's Tomb, Compiled by HELEN MURRAY 
and Mary Nutrat., Tut‘ankhamin’s Tomb Series I, Griffith Institute, Oxford, 1963. Quarto. 
Pp. viii + 22. Price 18s. 

This slender volume is exactly what the title says, a ‘Handlist’. ‘The objects found in the tomb were given 
numbers at the time and, in the case of objects found within objects, letters also under the initial general 
number. Here these numbers and letters are set out in due order, accompanied in each case by the briefest 
of descriptions with a reference to the illustrations in Carter and Mace's three-volume Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen 
where such exist, It is hoped in the preface that this list will serve as a convenient reference for scholars, and 
indeed it would have done this admirably if only the descriptions had been a little less brief and references 
to other publications had been included, Fox's Tutankhamun's Treasure gives the object numbers so that 
these are able to be identified in the list without trouble, but Mme Noblecourt’s recent book does not, nor 
do the many valuable sets of illustrations published over the years in the Illustrated London News. It 1s 
true that Porter and Moss's latest volume' does contain an extensive bibliography and rather fuller descrip- 
tions, but this involves consulting a second book, a book moreover which is inevitably too costly to be on 
every scholar's shelves. 

‘The list does, of course, give a general view of what was found in the tomb and enables one to see what 
the various boxes and other containers had in them. The index groups the objects by categories so that it 18 
simple to trace, for instance, every box that was found. C. H. 8. SPaAvLL 


L' Expression de la louange divine et de la priére dans la Bible et en Egypte. By Axpré Banucg. Institut frangais 
d’archéologie orientale, Bibliotheque d’Etude, t. XXXII. Pp. x + 586. Cairo, 1962. Price not stated, 
The student of Egyptian usually first confronts the theme of this book, or a part of it, in the section of 

Sethe’s Lesestiicke which is headed ‘Gebete und Hymnen an Gotter’. It will become apparent to him, 

however, even after reading extended publications of religious literature, that no systematic study has been 

made of the form, style, and content of Egyptian hymns and prayers. It is true that we have Sainte Fare 

! Topographical Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs and Paintings. 1. The Theban 
Necropolis. By Bertha Porter and Rosalind L. B. Moss. Pt. I]. Royal Tombs and Smaller Cemetertes. Second 
Edition. London, 1964. 
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Garnot's L'Hommage aux dieux ete., but this study is confined to the Pyramid Texts.' Professor Barucq's 
lengthy analysis is therefore welcome. It omits Old Kingdom material, but is otherwise very com- 
prehensive. 

His book is complicated, admittedly, by the fact that it conducts an elaborate examination of both Egyp- 
tian and Hebrew literature in this field, accompanied with frequent quotations of original texts, ‘The Hebrew 
is unpointed, but the hieroglyphs have the advantage of appearing in the fount of the French Institute at 
Cairo, Many of the chapters are devoted exclusively to one or other of the literatures studied, so that 
Egyptologists could use the book without facing the problems of comparison. It need hardly be said that such 
a procedure would be perverse. In the present case the comparative method is highly appropriate, and the 
affinities and contrasts which emerge are often illuminating. 

In a preliminary survey of the Egyptian genres, Barucq finds that the hymns contain six elements: 
introduction, salutation, laudatory development, presentation of self, prayer, and a finale. The prayers are 
mostly those of request, and some begin with the same three elements as occur in the first part of a hymn; 
after these come the prayer proper and the finale. A second category of prayers reveals an opening appeal 
for divine assistance, whereas the element of praise is less prominent; the prayers of penitence, on the other 
hand, a smaller group, are not schematically distinctive, being notable rather for their tone of humility. 
Many compositions are of a mixed character, and an imposed schematization is wisely eschewed. The 
common Egyptian designations for hymn and prayer are shown to have been dtertw and ine: both include the 
sense of ‘praise’, and the former is translated by djvos in the Decree of Canopus, 34. It may be noted that 
the central part of a hymn of praise corresponds to some extent with the elements of the Greek hymn, where 
the god's nature, power, deeds, and discoveries are treated and where the last element only, the edprjara, 
forms a distinctively Greek feature; cf. the discussion in D. Miiller, Agypten und die priechischen Isis- 
Aretalogten, 18 and in FEA 49 (1963), 196. 

For the Hebrew material the author has by no means confined himself to the Book of Psalms, although he 
naturally finds typical examples there. ‘Taking Psalm 135 as a pattern of a hymn, he traces the following 
sequence: an opening which includes an invitation, a statement of reasons for the praise offered, a laudatory 
development, and a conclusion which takes up the initial formula, Psalm 54 typifies a prayer and it contains, 
first, an invocation mentioning the name of God, then an exposition of the suppliant's situation, a declaration 
of confidence in God, the prayer itself, and finally a promise of active gratitude, In both cases no rigid scheme 
is generally adhered to, but some of these elements are present, An interesting variation of the prayer 
sequence is the inclusion, usually after the initial invocation, either of a declaration of innocence or of a 
confession, a8 in Psalm 26. 

Each element is studied in subsequent chapters with due regard to the terminology and the religious 
character of the approach, Barucq’s general conclusion is that the ideas expressed in the body of the hymns 
and prayers do not betray a literary contact; whereas the Egyptian writings are preoccupied with the divine 
names, the cult centres, the divine genealogies, and the mythic career of the gods, the Hebrew devotion to 
the attributes of transcendence and benevolence is very different. On the other hand, he sees in certain 
Egyptian compositions, especially the hymns to Amin and the Aton, in which the relation between the divine 
creator and his world is described, characteristics which at least pose the question of contact between the 
two literatures, but without enabling one to assume an imitation, still less a borrowing on the part of the 
Hebrews. The case is otherwise, he concedes, with Psalms 33 and 104: their kinship with Egyptian texts 
is very likely although the psalmists have imprinted on their compositions a number of distinctively Hebrew 
features. Again, a contact is seen in the protestations of virtuous conduct, such as‘ have given bread to the 
hungry’, which occurs in several Egyptian texts; Barucq compares Isa. 38. 7, Tobit 1. 17 and Matt. 25. 35. 
A still more impressive affinity is recognized in texts expressing penitence or confession, and in this case the 
Hebrew works are credited with an Egyptian origin. 

Barucq shows commendable caution in considering the various possibilities, He distinguishes between 
a borrowing which follows the original closely and an imitation which involves a loose adaptation. Examining 
the complaints of lowly people in the Stela of Nebré‘ and similar texts which were studied by Gunn,? he 


' On matters of style and form cf. Firchow's Grundsiige der Stilistik in den altdgypischen Pyramidentexten 
(Berlin, 1953). * “The Religion of the Poor in Ancient Egypt’, JEA 3 (1916), 81-g4 
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finds many parallels in Hebrew, but thinks that an element in these works was the mark of a spontaneous 
popular devotion, as natural in Egypt as in Israel, which in its expression reflected an identical spiritual state 


Lt 


arising from a similar situation. Prayers for the king reveal similarities too, and in the case of Psalm 72 an 
imitation of an Egyptian original is found likely. Psalmists of the professional class, it is suggested, became 
acquainted with the classics of the wisdom literature of Egypt, as well as those of the royal and religious 
literature, either in Egyptian schools or in Palestine under the direction of Egyptian scribes, whose presence 
at the court of David is attested in the Bible. In other instances of borrowing or imitation the precise nature 
of the contact is debatable. It has been argued that Hebrew scribes had access to Egyptian models through 
the intermediary influence of Phoenicia, a view which attracted Blackman in the admirable essay contributed 
by him to The Psalmists (ed. D. C. Simpson, Oxford, 1926). Barueq seems disposed to accept rather the 
idea of direct contact by way of the schools (the ‘mansions of life’) and more particularly of those schools 
which were secular in their basis although their productions could sometimes be religious in character. “At 
the same time he wisely stresses the plurality of influences to which Israel was exposed and also the hard core 
of originality which remained unaffected. 

Concerned primarily with hymnography, this work takes account also of contacts in other spheres, such 
as the wisdom literature. There are six appendixes in which texts are quoted or translated im extenso; 
these are followed by various indexes including one of the large number of loci discussed. Some typing errors 
occur in the script which the publication reproduces, but they are of minor import. ‘The author has consulted 
a wide range of relevant studies, and this enhances the value of his work. On p. 496, where Psalm 23 1s 
discussed, one would have welcomed consideration of Dieter Miiller’s exposé of the comparable Egyptian 
concept of ‘Der gute Hirte’ (ZAS 86 (1961), 126-44), but this may have appeared after the present book 
was finished. J. Gwyn GriFFITHs 


Von dgyptischer Kunst: Eine Grundlage. By Hewsricu Scuirer. Fourth improved edition, edited, with a 
Nachwort, by Emma Brunner-Traut. Wiesbaden, 1963. Pp. xvi and 462, figs. 339, pls. 56. Price 
Ln. DM 62; br. DM 58. 

The three foregoing editions of Professor Schiifer's great work were published in 1918, 1922, and 1939, 
and were reviewed in this Journal (7, 222 ff. and 9, 263 by N. de Garis Davies; and 17, 147 ff. by Professor 
T. E. Peet). Schiifer died in 1947, and it was left to his pupil Emma Brunner-Traut to undertake the task 
of working into the third edition all the notes and comments which had occurred to him during the last 
twenty-five years of his life. ‘This was not a straightforward matter, even for someone who had worked 
closely with Schifer and was devoted to his scholarship, because there was no order or cohesion in the 
accumulated mass of notes and ideas that he had left. This is explained by the editor in her preface, although 
she believes that she has succeeded in abstracting Schifer’s real meaning from his notes. 

The whole book has been reconsidered in careful detail and expanded, although the fundamental ideas 
remain the same, thus underlining the single-mindedness of Schifer's life work as noted by Davies in 1922. 
Some reorganization has been carried out, especially in the central portion of this Grammatik der Kunst, 
but the contents remain essentially the same. The headings of each chapter and section have been made 
more brief in the Table of Contents, so that quick reference becomes easier, The effect of the redesigning 
of parts of the central section is the achievement of a smoother flow of thought between the different subjects 
considered. 

The assimilation of Schifer’s later work into the text is assisted by the addition of 62 new line drawings to 
the 268 admirably clear illustrations of the third edition. Besides including more recent archaeological 
discoveries, they give further evidence of the wideness of Schifer’s interest in original art forms throughout 
the world, for comparative purposes. Examples of Mexican and Chinese Han art as well as Spanish rock 
paintings are now included. The whole book has been filled out and deepened, and there are naturally 
many more footnotes and references. 
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The new section of the book is the editor’s Nachwort. Its purpose is to propose the word aspektive 
(English: aspective) in place of Schifer's geradvorstellig. The whole problem of terminology is considered 
at some length in the Nachtoort. Schifer used geradvorstellig to denote what was to him the fundamental 
characteristic of Egyptian art—the depiction of each part of an object as it is when viewed directly, rather 
than as it appears to the eye of the observer, which is the characteristic of the perspective art of the 
Greeks. ‘The Egyptian artist portrayed his subject part by part, seeing the individual components in their 
relation to each other, although not all these parts could be shown at once. The Egyptians worked out a 
canon of allowable patterns and used it as a guide to interpret their subject. Taking a simple example, the 
right and left sides of the face each have one eye. In profile only half the face is visible and so one eye 
must be shown. However, half the face includes a whole eye, and therefore the eye had to be drawn complete 
as in the full-face view, and not as it actually appears in the profile view. Schifer's book fully explains the 
other conventions: he constructed the word geradvorstellig to describe the attitude of the Egyptian artist to 
his subject. He derived this word from geradaufsichtig (looking at an object directly) and vorstellig (represen- 
tational). His word bore no relation to any word in common use, and so did not succeed in evoking any 
immediate conception, even with his German readers. The editor explains Schafer’s dislike of words from 
foreign roots. However, during his later work Schifer himself began to search for a term that would re- 
place the cumbersome geradvorstellig. Aspektive is the editor's own proposal, although it is not entirely a 
happy choice, especially for foreign readers, because its immediate impact seems to suggest that its intended 
meaning is the direct opposite of perspective. In fact the word is derived from the German Aspekt-sehen, 
that is, what Schafer intended by geradvorstellig. ‘Therefore while perspektive is taken to mean ‘secing as a 
whole’, aspekirve in the editor's sense means ‘seeing individual parts’ in relation to the whole, a more philo- 
sophical interpretation. 

Since Professor Schifer’s book is no mere description of Egyptian art forms, but secks to penetrate deeply 
into the philosophical background which produced them, a thinking knowledge of the German language is 
demanded if his ideas are to be considered and discussed as they deserve to be. It is a fascinating book, even 
for non-Egyptologists, and it is a pity that so few English people will read it, The fourth edition has gained 
considerably from the choice of a clear and attractive type-fount in place of the Gothic type of previous 
editions, and the photographic plates are of high quality, ‘The editor notes in her preface that the remarkably 
low price of this edition is due to the generosity of Frau Schifer, who realizes the importance of the publica- 
tion of her husband's life work in its completed form. Dorotuy Siow 


Untersuchungen zu altdgyptischen Bestattungsdarstellungen. By Joncen Serrcasr, Abhandlungen des 
Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts Kairo. Agyptologische Rethe, Bd. 3. Pp. 122, pls. t4. Gliickstadt, 
1963. No price stated. 

A conspectus of Egyptian burial representations from private tombs has not hitherto been attempted 
although aspects of them have naturally been the subject of frequent discussion. The fourteen plates of 
the present work assemble the representations in a handy form, the plan being to pursue each separate cere- 
mony chronologically; in the first three plates, for instance, depictions of the procession concerned with 
dragging the funerary bier are collected. The most comprehensive show of ceremonies in a single tomb 
occurs in the tomb of Rekhmiré‘, which is the theme of pl. 14. It would have been useful to print somewhere 
near this plate the explanation of the scene-divisions given on p. 2, n. 2, Separate scenes from the tomb of 
Rekhmiré take their place also in the preceding plates, 

The text is devoted to interpretation, and the task is not an easy one. Three chapters provide a discussion, 
chronologically arranged, of the procession with the funerary bier; then come remarks on the processions 
with the canopic chest and the tekenu, processions which do not assume prominence until the second half 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, A chapter on the ‘sacred precinct’ deals with the hall of the Mec, the women’s 
tent, the ‘pool garden’, the gods of the great gates, the shrines of the gods, the three pools, the slaughtering- 
yard, the four troughs, and the voyage to Sais in the Old Kingdom. Little attention has been hitherto paid 
to several of these items, and the treatment is therefore all the more valuable even if one must still be un- 
certain, in some cases, as to what went on in the places depicted. The remaining chapters deal with the 
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river-crossing in the early group (from the M.K. to shortly after Amenophis I); the crossing to the west 
bank and the rites in the ‘sacred precinct’; the pr-rrte and adjacent scenes; the journey to the sh-ntrn “Inpte; 
the voyage to Sais in the late group (from the time of Hatshepsut to that of Tuthmosis I'V); and the rites near 
the mooring-posts. Material from the O.K. is discussed in an early chapter which is unrelated to the series 
of plates. General results and conclusions are stated in a final chapter. 

One of the difficulties in interpreting the evidence here compiled is that the scenes delineated, especially 
in the late group, do not preserve a consistent or coherent order, Sometimes a scene appears twice; and 
this means that it is occasionally inserted where it does not belong. The accompanying inscriptions have also 
suffered in the course of a long period of transmission. Often they are brief and elliptic and there are signs 
that the original meaning has sometimes escaped the scribe. In spite of these inherent intractabilities Dr. 
Settgast has managed his investigation well. On occasion heis a little dogmatic on points of translation, but 
in general he argues a case on the detailed terms of the evidence. 

It was in 1941 that Grdseloff published his penetrating study, Das dgyptische Reinigungszelt, in which he 
put forward the idea, among others, that a funeral in the O.K. included two processions, the first involving 
the taking of the corpse by land and water to the purification tent and to the place of embalming, while the 
second entailed a further crossing to the west bank after the time for mummification had elapsed, in order to 
transport the empty sarcophagus to the place of embalming and put the mummy in it, after which a further 
visit to the purification tent allowed the opening of the mouth to be enacted; only then was the deceased 
taken to his tomb. On the basis of the publication of the tomb of Pepi-‘ankh in Blackman’s Rock Tombs of 
Meir, v (1953) Settgast has made a strong case for assuming that only one processional movement is really 
represented, and that this, when the west bank was reached, had the purification tent as its first destination, 
and its next goal in the place of embalming, whence the last phase was started. It is true that this explana- 
tion involves regarding some of the scenes depicted as being nothing other than erroneous duplications, 
The reason for the error is found in the approach of an artist who was manifestly highly individualistic 
and wilful. In a later era, of course, such duplications are not uncommon. 

The striking changes in the burial representations of the N.K. pose the important questions of motive and 
of relation to reality. Were these changes introduced in order to indicate changes in actual practice, so that 
we can regard the representations as a contemporaneous record of rites enacted? Settgast’s reply is a firm 
negative. He shows clearly that most of the scenes occurring in his late group can be connected with 
pictorial prototypes in the M.B. and O.K. At the same time there is plenty of evidence to show that the 
Eighteenth Dynasty scribes and artists understood only imperfectly the early materials used by them: 
witness the combination of scenes that originally had no connexion, the new interpretations deviating from 
the original meaning, the defective reproduction of crucial details, and the duplication of scenes. The motive 
of the harking back is well pointed by Settgast in a quotation from a stela in Theban Tomb 110: "The 
procession is made for thee in the fashion of the forefathers’, after which it is said, “The Weer come to thee 
in jubilation’. There was clearly a strong desire to preserve in some way the ancient, authentic forms; if they 
did not continue to be practised, yet their depiction on the sarcophagus and in the tomb was thought to be 
effective. 

In a discussion of the voyage to Sais, a ceremony performed in the ‘sacred precinct’, it is suggested that 
Junker’s theory of a second voyage, namely to Buto, is not acceptable. In this connexion a new suggestion 
+¢ made about the name Dbrrt: it was not applied exclusively to Buto, thinks Settgast, but was a term rather 
for a Lower Egyptian ritual precinct which was exemplified also in Sais. The last word has evidently not 
been spoken on this difficult theme. A convincing interpretation of the fekenu is offered: in one form it 
can be traced to the Fifth Dynasty and its origin is found in the prehistoric type of burial in which the un- 
mummified body was in a crouching position; cf. the present reviewer's remarks in Aush 6 (1958), 119 £., 
where it is stressed that the covering animal skin also points to an early type of burial. The Mtcw are shown 
to belong to the same stratum, and there can be little doubt about the claim made in the author's concluding 
words: the Egyptian burial ceremony is in essence a Lower Egyptian royal rite of prehistoric or carly 
historic origin. J. Gwyn GRIFFITHS 
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Die Palmen im Alten Agypten. Eine Untersuchung ihrer praktischen, symbolischen und religiisen Bedeutung. 
By Incrmp Wattert. (Miinchner agyptologische Studien I). Berlin, 1962. S8vo. Pp. 159, pls. xiv. 
Price DM 15.50. 

Ingrid Wallert has written a most interesting monograph on the palms of Ancient Egypt. These are three 
in number, the date palm, the dém palm, and the argun palm. The two latter still grow wild in the countries 
to the south of Egypt and their presence in antiquity can be in little doubt. The case of the first is, however, 
very different. From prehistoric sites there are only sporadic finds of date-stones and from the Old Kingdom 
none at all. ‘Today the date palm is of the greatest economic importance throughout North Africa and the 
adjacent parts of Asia and is obviously a native of this part of the world. Several allied species still grow wild 
in the region but the cultivated form (Phoenix dactylifera L..) is not found wild anywhere. Its place of origin 
is consequently a matter for speculation. In addition, to produce a worthwhile crop it is necessary for the 
female tree to be artificially pollinated, while to grow new trees resort has to be had to planting shoots from 
the base of the stem because, like the English apple, the date palm does not come true from seed. Economic 
cultivation of the date is then a matter of some agricultural sophistication. 

It has been held that the cultivation of the date palm originated in Mesopotamia and reached Egypt only 
during the Middle Kingdom, Wallert sets out to prove that this palm always existed in Egypt and that the 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley understood its cultivation from prehistoric times. She admits that Tackholm 
and Drar remain firmly against her. 

That the date palm existed in Egypt at least from protodynastic times is indicated by the scene of two 
giratics flanking a date palm on the reverse of the Battlefield Palette and by the faience inlay of such a 
palm found at Abydos, but whether the objects claimed to be such on certain prehistoric pottery are so I 
remain very sceptical. Further and even more convincing evidence of its existence in the Old Kingdom 
comes from the fact that tombs have been found ranging from the Second to the Fifth Dynasty roofed with 
palm logs or their imitation in stone. Some of the objects from the Fourth Dynasty tomb of Hetepheres 
have decoration derived from the date palm. Finally the sign | (rnp), going back to the First Dynasty and 
one of the best-known objects of Egyptian symbolism, is, as Gardiner says, a ‘palm-branch stripped of leaves 
and notched to serve as a tally’." The evidence presented by Wallert, only a selection from which has been 
mentioned here, leaves the actual presence of the date palm in Egypt incontrovertible, yet its absence from 
the rich variety of Old Kingdom scenic representation remains puzzling. 

So much for the actual existence of the date palm in early Egypt. For its cultivation before the Middle 
Kingdom I donot see that there is any physical evidence at all and it is necessary to call in linguistic evidence, 
which again Wallert presents in exhaustive detail. There can be no doubt that the word 4urt means ‘date 
palm’, or that dur, durt means ‘dates’, The former is known from the Coffin Texts and the latter from 
ceiling stelae of the Second Dynasty as well as from the Pyramid Texts. ‘The word for dates is also found as 
a label attached to storehouses and to heaps of harvested foodstuffs in Old Kingdom tombs, The verb 
énr means primarily ‘to be sweet’ and is a very common word indeed, known as far back as the Pyramid 
Texts. Was the date named from the verb or did the verb arise from the date, the chief characteristic of 
which is its sweetness? Wallert thinks the latter. The hieroglyph }| which has the ideographic value br 
is an enigma, Gardiner described it as a ‘sweet-tasting root’? but Wallert calls attention to the suggestion 
made many years ago that the object which is clearly not a date is, in fact, the sheath in which the date- 
flowers first appear and from which they later burst forth. I cannot help feeling that this is quite the most 
likely explanation of the sign. Nor does it seem to me strange, since the date itself would not make a very 
distinctive hieroglyph, whereas its sheath is very characteristic. It can thus be seen that the ancient root 
énr, the storehouses and the heaps, as well as the hieroglyph, all point inescapably to the existence of the 
cultivated date in Old Kingdom Egypt. The medical texts also point the same way. It is true that none of 
them is earlier in date than the Middle Kingdom, but the recipes they contain are generally admitted to be 
in many cases much older. These recipes make great use of the date. 

This book deals exhaustively with every aspect of Egypt's three types of palms, Much space is devoted 
to the religious connexions and everywhere there is a rich apparatus of references. I have dwelt upon the 


' Eg. Gram.* p. 479, M 4, 
* Eg. Gram." p. 483, M 30. 
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side of the book which concerns the evidence for the presence and cultivation of the date palm in very early 
times in Egypt because this seems to me the most important single factor by far. 
C. H. 3. SPAULL 


The Royal Cemeteries of Kush, v. The West and South Cemeteries at Meroe. By Dows DunHaM. Boston, 

1963. Pp. viii and 456, pls. 3, text-figs. 243, map in pocket. Price $40. 

This penultimate volume of the publication of Reisner’s excavations in the royal cemeteries of Kush 
(there is to be a final volume devoted to the study of the inscriptional material) contains the detailed records 
of the material obtained from the private tombs and the tombs of minor royalties in two of the three ceme- 
teries at Meroé, The West Cemetery, which is by far the largest of the three, was in continuous use from 
the time of Piankhi down to the end of the Meroitic Period. The South Cemetery, which was also first 
used in the time of Piankhi, was abandoned about 275 B.c. Dunham, who here continues in admirable 
manner the posthumous publication of Reisner’s material, reiterates in his Introduction the view, which he 
has argued at length elsewhere, that the presence of two cemeteries which were used at the same time 
(c. 7§0 B.C,.-275 B.C.) can be explained ‘by the existence of two parallel groups of people living there [Meroe] 
which he has called the Napatan and Meroitic groups, the latter being the indigenous inhabitants of what 
was at first an important provincial city subservient to Napata, and the former consisting of Napatan 
officials stationed at Meroé but belonging to a different clan’. 

Problems of this kind, which abound in the field of Meroitic studies, are not, however, carried any further 
towards solution in this volume. The editor has wisely confined himself to the task of presenting the exten- 
sive evidence obtained from the excavations. Studies of the material may follow, and at the present moment, 
when Sudanese archaeology is being intensively prosecuted for the first time, the appearance of this volume 
is particularly opportune. For the graves in these two cemeteries yielded a remarkably rich harvest of small 
objects which are here illustrated in full either in photograph or in line-drawing. 

The method adopted by Dunham is direct and simple. Each tomb with its contents is described in a 
straightforward manner with an economy of comment, the illustrations of the material from each tomb being 
set out on the same page or on adjacent pages, in text-figures. It is therefore easy to examine with a 
minimum of page-turning the objects from a particular tomb, An objection to this method, which, however, 
could only have been remedied by the sacrifice of much convenience, is that the half-tone text-figures do not 
reproduce well on the paper used, and there is a considerable loss of clarity. This loss is especially to be 
regretted when significant detail needs to be clearly visible, e.g. in the case of scarab-legends. But much has 
been done to overcome this deficiency by the addition of supplementary line-drawings. The examiner of 
detail is not, however, invariably satished, 

In dealing with each cemetery, the editor first gives the descriptions of selected tombs, arranging them in 
chronological order as far as possible. He then gives a summary description of every tomb according to tomb- 
number. This is an immensely convenient method of arrangement; it enables the student in the first place 
to follow through the archaeological history of the cemeteries in a progressive manner ; it also enables him to 
refer easily and quickly to any tomb if he possesses its number. 

Much of the material, especially for the earlier tombs, is in so-called Egyptian style, and it commonly 
presents that debased character which has earned a reputation for decadence for Meroitic art. Many of the 
objects which may be regarded as non-Egyptian are, on the contrary, delicate and refined in style, and they 
substantially controvert this reputation. The jewellery, in particular, is frequently outstanding, and it ts 
noteworthy that gold was found so freely in burials which were largely non-royal. Bronze objects are also 
of splendid quality and design. ‘The most astonishing object found, however, is the Attic rhyton by Sotades, 
én the form of an Amazon on horseback, dated to about 400 B.c. Its presence in remote Meroé ts unexplained ; 
but it was clearly a much valued possession, 

At the end of the volume are three plates with views of the cemeteries, and a large plan of the cemeteries 
is contained in the pocket inside the back cover. The work is produced in the splendid manner now to be 
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associated with this series. It is a mine to be heavily quarried by students of Meroitic archaeology, and it 
will surely become a trusted vade-mecum for present and future excavators of Meroitic cemeteries. 
T. G. H. James 


Les Inscriptions du temple d’Opet, a Karnak. 1. Index, croguis de posttion et planches. By ConsTAnt De Wir. 

Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, x11. Pp. 28, pls. 38. Brussels, 1962. Price 230 francs belges. 

This volume is supplementary to Dr. De Wit’s publication of the texts of this important temple (Vol. x1 
in the series, reviewed in this Journal 47 (1961), 168 f.) and it provides an index of titles, of divine names, and 
of geographical names. There follow § plates with sketch-plans of the representations together with 
references to the location of the relevant texts in the preceding volume. A welcome boon, this. The remainder 
of the plates provide photographs of the exterior of the temple made by the Epigraphic Survey of the 
Oriental Institute at Luxor and also those made by the author himself of the west gate of the hypostyle hall. 
Although, as Dr. De Wit points out, the photographic record does not include the reliefs in the interior halls, 
a very useful supplement has resulted. J. Gwyn Garrrirus 


The King is Dead. By Samvet K. Eppy. University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, U.S.A., 1961. Pp. x + 

391, 5 plates, 1 map. Price § 8.50. 

This volume is a survey, region by region, of the history of the Near East in the Hellenistic period with 
special reference to native resistance to alien rule. The general conclusion reached is that the major resis- 
tance to Hellenism came from three countries, Egypt, Persia, and Judah, and that it had three main causes: 
the overthrow and suppression of the native kingship by a foreign dynasty, the economic exploitation and 
social degradation of the natives, and the threat to religion. The force of the resistance was strongest when 
the three reasons for it were combined; it was often lessened when Greek city life was introduced on a 
large scale and offered new positions of importance and new privileges to the local aristocracy; it increased 
in violence and intensity as the Hellenistic kings tightened political and economic control over their subjects 
in order to ensure their own survival in the struggle with neighbouring rulers. Again, Egypt, Persia, and 
Judah shared two common characteristics which were lacking in other regions: their religion was highly 
ethical in content, and they possessed some kind of ecclesiastical organization. But this did not mean that 
there was a conscious resistance to the rationalism of Hellenism as revealed in its science and philosophy, 
or indeed to Hellenistic culture in general ; the real struggle was against Hellenistic kingship, its military and 
economic policies, but it was waged with spiritual weapons as well as in open warfare, because the latter by 
itself was hardly likely to succeed in the earlier stages of Hellenistic rule and because kingship could be 
explained and understood by the Orientals only in theological terms. This spiritual resistance showed 
itself in resort to prophecy, in archaizing glorification of legendary heroes, in yearning for a messiah, and in 
deliberate proselytism. ‘Thus, a dissatisfaction which, from our point of view, could be traced to political 
and economic motives was basically religious and found expression in religious movements. ‘To sum up, 
the Oriental resistance to Hellenism was essentially a religious resistance: it resulted in the weakening of the 
Hellenistic monarchies at a time when they were already under pressure from outside: it ignored the positive 
advantages of Hellenistic rule and prepared the way for the harsher régime of the Romans. 

This thesis is in direct opposition to the views of 'Tarn and Rostovzteff, both of whom minimized the 
part played by religion in the Oriental reaction to Hellenism. It also contradicts the conclusion of Tcheri- 
kover, who drew a distinction between the ‘rational-cultural’ protest of Egypt and the ‘chiefly political’ 
reaction of Asia and saw the common factor of opposition as social and economic. Not one of these great 
Hellenistic historians now lives to argue their case against Eddy. But I imagine that their main objection 
would be to his use of the term ‘religious resistance’. It is possible that Eddy's use of it conceals an ambi- 
guity which, if admitted, would detract from the apparent originality of his conclusions: ‘Tarn and others 
would surely have maintained that by ‘religious resistance’ is meant resistance on religious grounds to the 
religion which others are trying to impose upon you; Eddy would argue that ‘religious resistance’ means 
the expression of resistance through religious forms, not necessarily directed against an alien religion. 
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Certainly there is no denying that religion often provided a rallying-point for the discontented and gave 
them ammunition which they could use in their battle against the intruder; for how else, as Eddy well points 
out, could they articulate their objections when faced by a government which was supported by great military 
and economic resources! 

A disturbing feature of the book is Eddy’s use, or misuse, of modern comparisons in trying to extend 
the scope of his generalizations. British colonial policy is the favourite target for ‘liberal’ historians of ancient 
imperialism, but it is a very dangerous one, as many have found to their cost, and Eddy would have been well 
advised not to have turned to modern Africa for the bulk of his analogies. What value, for example, can 
we attach to the following statement: ‘In modern Africa, violent resistance propped up by revived belief 
in native cult and witchcraft is going on among the Mau Mau in Kenya, and in Northern Rhodesia a messiah 
is still expected to come to drive out the white man’? Or, again, “The people dwelling along the Congo or 
Zambesi or Ganges do not hate the West because of these men [sc. Shakespeare, Kant, and Voltaire]. ‘They 
hate the gunboats and the plantation overseers.’ Little profit is to be had from comparing modern colonies 
just emerging from tribal systems with the already highly cultured and articulate societies which had 
for centuries formed part of the ancient empires of the Near East. ‘The history of modern Africa is being 
rewritten every day, and those who seek from it analogies with which to bolster their views about ancient 
imperialism are chasing a will-o'-the-wisp. It would be unfair to condemn their competence as ancient 
historjans for their rashness in the employment of modern analogies, but it is legitimate to suspect them of 
a certain degree of historical immaturity. 

Be that as it may, the picture of Hellenistic Egypt which Eddy draws for us is in the main a reliable one, 
though not noticeably different from that which ts provided by standard histories. His special contribution 
‘s to have illuminated the forms taken by ‘religious resistance’. It is a pity that he was unable to make use of 
studies of the cult of Sarapis which appeared at about the same time as his own book: he has been content, 
as many others have been, toaccept the traditional views of the origin and development of the cult and to press 
them into service as a significant illustration of the way in which the religious policies of the Ptolemies were 
frustrated by the native population. Some of us have often suspected that these views were by no means 
final, and we have now had our suspicions confirmed by C. Bradford Welles’s penetrating article in Historia 
rr (1962) and P. M. Fraser's admirably thorough monograph in Opuscula Atheniensia 3 (1960); it would 
seem that the whole picture of Sarapis needs revision and that, when the revision has been completed, Eddy 
may well find that he has overestimated the value of Sarapis as a prop for his arguments. Indeed, in his 
selection of sources for Sarapis, he betrays a weakness to which the synthetic historian is often a special 
prey, for any discussion of Sarapis which can afford to overlook the contributions of Wilcken, Roeder, Visser, 
Lauer, and Picard has astrangely partial and derivative appearance. Naturally he has to rely to a great extent 
on translations of his original and primary sources; but in the citation of secondary sources one has a might 
to expect more than a cursory and rather arbitrary choice, if one is to establish with justice the grounds of 
the author’s opinion. 

This is to take only one of the problems which face the historian who chooses to cover a vast area without 
being able to apply to its particular fields the deeper knowledge of a specialist. But it is by his approach to 
these problems that specialists will judge him, Eddy has offered us some conclusions of great interest; cach one 
must now be tested by those who have a special knowledge of the particular events and movements on which 
they are based. To do complete justice in a single review to a book which surveys as wide a field as Eddy’s 
would call for a Tarn or a Rostovtzeff, and your reviewer is but an ordinary mortal. B. R. Rees 


Daily Life in Roman Egypt. By J. Luspsay, London: F. Muller, 1963. Pp. xxi + 392. 1 map, 44 text-figs. 

Price 425. 

The information supplied by the papyri is so rich in human interest that it would seem to be promising 
material for 2 book on life in Greco-Roman Egypt aimed at attracting the general reader. Itis not surprising, 
therefore, that Lindsay thought this a suitable subject for his latest book on the ancient world. The plan 
of the work, with chapters on topics such as marriage, birth, death, education, and farming, is sound, and 
the papyri themselves are quoted extensively throughout. But a cursory reading is enough to show that the 
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book has been hastily thrown together, with scarcely any attempt to present the vast amount of data it 
contains in an attractive and readily digestible form. Closer inspection reveals an astonishing picture. We 
may take the chapter on marriage as an example. What this consists of for the most part is Taubenschlag, 
Law of Greco-Roman Egypt, 105-8, 112-18, and 125-7, Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyri, 118-25, and 
The Legacy of Egypt, 276-80, in part abridged, rearranged, and paraphrased, but often copied almost 
verbatim. Lindsay has added one or two extra examples of papyrus texts and very little else. Sample checks 
elsewhere suggest that large parts of the volume are the product of ‘book-making’ of this kind. 

The result is made worse by the slipshod way in which this book-making has been carried out. Little 
effort is made to fill in the background for the non-specialist. ‘There is only the flimsiest attempt to cover up 
the joins between excerpts from different sources, so that often a paragraph (and sometimes even a sentence) 
has no logical connexion with the one preceding or with the subject nominally being discussed; cf. the 
digression on trees, pp. 93-96, in a chapter headed ‘Brothers and Sisters’. There are numerous small errors, 
mostly the result of careless proof-checking, but some caused by misunderstanding, e.g. on p. 27 the fact 
that an Oxyrhynchus papyrus describes a hearing before the prefect is misinterpreted by Lindsay to mean 
that the prefect held court at Oxyrhynchus. Much more serious is the error in chapter seven, where Lindsay 
appears to regard any mention of the terms ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ as proof of that relationship. 

The worst feature of all is that Lindsay has given his book the appearance of being a work of original 
scholarship. Unfortunately the untutored reader, at whom the book is primarily aimed, may well be 
misled by this scholarly facade. There is a bibliography of well over five hundred items and more than 
fifty pages of closely packed notes. These notes appear to have been taken over wholesale from the works used 
in compiling the text, even to the extent of leaving some wrong references uncorrected. Furthermore, the 
errors which Lindsay has liberally sprinkled throughout his text become adelugein the notes. I have counted 
no less than fourteen in one note alone (n. 1 on pp. 315-16). 

From what has been said it will be clear that the book has no value for the scholar. It is questionable 
whether the general reader will be attracted by it. The few chapters which do not draw on documentary 
papyri, those on Strabo, Juvenal in Egypt, and Mimes, are interesting, and the reader who is prepared to 
dip here and there in the rest of the book will probably get some idea of the charm of the papyri. He will 
not often be wrongly informed on matters of fact, as is natural in view of the way in which the book has 
been produced. But the faults of construction already indicated seem likely to deter all but the hardiest of 
laymen, who would in any case be much better advised to read Winter. One must hope that in further 
volumes on related subjects which he promises to write Lindsay will adopt a different format. The present 
volume is a great disappointment in view of his very real talent for writing historical works with a wide 
popular appeal. J. Davip Tuomas 
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thek, 47, 173- 


Vanorer, J., Le Papyrus Jumilhac, 48, 176. 
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Wa.ent, I., Die Palmen im Alten Agypten, 50, 194. 
Writ, C. ve, Les Inscriptions du Temple d’Opet, 47, 
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50, 196. 
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Cc. INDEX OF WORDS ETC,, DISCUSSED 
A. EGYPTIAN 
I. WORDS AND PHRASES 


rer ‘injure’, 45, 61. 
1 pd ‘waterfowl’, 46, 42. 
: At mmiew ‘private fields’, 48, 60. 


ir-r ‘breakfast’, 47, 166. 
i win ‘earth’, 46, 32. 33- 
ifd ‘sheet’, 49,69. 
imi Cniwey'k ‘give ear’, 47, 103. 
fmty-r ¢ ‘overseer of foreign troops’, 46, 60 ff. 
imy-ht-f ‘foreman of foreign troops’, 46, 61 ff. 
in ‘buy’, 48, 65. 
in r stent ‘buy’, 48, 65. 
iny ‘acquire’, 47, 8. 
inyt ‘materials’, 50, 25. 
inbt ‘fort’, 49, 61. 
tom = in+-m ‘who?’, 47, 155- 
inr ‘stone’, written co, 46, 46. 
ir shrw ‘have power’, 45, 66. 
ird ‘vase’ (for irr?), 49, 69. 
thm ‘urge on, restrain’, 48, 53- 
ihry (or ity?), uncertain meaning, 47, 14. 
fsecte ‘seri’, 50, 17. 
ikt ‘vegetables’, 50, 84. 
ity used of the king, 47, 167. 
ity (or ihry) uncertain meaning, 47, 14. 


idrt ‘chamber’, 46, 45. 


¢ ‘hand’, 47, 103 

r ‘foreigner’, 46, 60. 

temp “Asiatics’, 50, 20. 

ch (ith) ‘heap up’, 49, 185. 
chr ‘strive’, 48, 31. 32. 33- 


tort mn enh ‘way of life’, 47, 102. 
wrth ib ‘attentive’, 48, 28; ‘patient’, 48, 39. 
rote ‘district’, 50, 58. 

mpwt ‘schedule’, 50, 30. 

ar “foreign ruler’, 50, 16. 

thm ‘repeat’, 48, 65. 

afte ‘column, pier’, 46, 48. 

wohdiw ‘pain’, 49, 183. 

wir ‘barren’, 50, 24. 

mad! ‘storehouse’, 47, 103. 

adr ‘well-being’, 47, 102. 

todiryt “fill(?)’ of a building, 46, 46. 


bite ‘wrath’ of a god, 48, 62; 50, 76. 
bik ‘set vant’, 50, Ij. 


| Snt ‘harp’, 46, 54. 


fnr ‘dates’, 47, 14. 
bh ‘corvée’, 46, 31. 
bi (for bf) type of cereal, 47, 14. 
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bk:-ih (for bk-ib) ‘be resentful’, 46, 20. 
bde (written bdtt) ‘emmer’, 47, 14- 


pr fri nfr mn pr Ttn enh ‘the goodly child of the living 
Aten’, 47, 28. 

Pywd ‘Libyans(?)’, 46, 20. 

pr ‘house, family’, 47, 105. 

plt-ntr ‘arrival of the god’, 49, 82. 

psd “back’, 50, 177- 

pfi ‘comb’, 50, 179. 

pdtye ‘bowmen’, 50, 15.22. 


free ‘splendour’, 46, 15. 


mitt ‘mandrake’ or ‘parsley, celery'(?), 49, 183. 
mi part of a building, 46, 44 

mre a stone(?}, 50, 158. 

nr = mf 50, 77: 

mrt a cloth, 49, 69. 

mryt ‘serf’, 50, 17. 

mrinn uncertain meaning, 49, 33. 
mit ib ‘trust’, 5°, 27. 

mito ‘project’(?), 50, 187. 

srsiiet ‘resting-place’ , 45, JO. 

mss uncertain meaning, 49, 69. 
mint ‘blade’, 46, 41.42. 

mir ‘precept, instruction’, 47, 102. 
matct(y) ‘plotter’, 49, So. 

madiytw ethnic term, 50, 14.22. 


n-sw-bity royal title, 47, 167. 

ate ‘hunter’, 45, 158 f. 

nb used of the king, 47, 167. 

nb ‘every’, strange writing, 46, 18. 

nbi ‘reed’, 49, 183. 

npdtwet ‘knives’, 43, 35. 

nf: ‘blow out of nose’, 49, 153. 

nhm ‘shout’, 50, 35- 

Nhsy-htp ‘pacified Nubian" as mercenary troops, 46, 
63. 

nhsyto ‘Nubians’, 50, 14.22. 

nkwt ‘complaint’, $0, 25. 

nib ‘lotus-blossom’, 49, 33- 

nsto ‘king’, 47, 167. 

nfi ‘comb(?)’, 49, 173; see pil. 

ng? ‘be deprived of (m)’, 49, 32. 

nke ‘tingle, prick’, 50, 52. 

ntr ‘god’, used of the king, 47, 167. 

nd ‘flour’, 47, 14. 


= iw, 50, 75. 
rit ‘side’, 49, 84 F. 
rid ‘commissioner’, 49, 57 f. 
rmi(t) ‘Egyptians’, 50, 21.26. 


heneco (for Aone?) ‘adherents’, 46, 20. 
himect ‘illness, sadness’, 48, 54. 

hay ‘coffer’, 47, 103. 

hr ‘be satisfied’, with m (written nm), 46, 19. 
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heteyt ‘stake, box(?)', 46, 68.69. 
hirtwe "body’, 47, 193- 

Iiet nir ‘sanctuary’, 46, 32. 

reer late form of frei ‘strike’, 46, 15. 
hose ‘enrolled persons’, 50, 187. 
jun used of the king, 47, 167 f. 
fm ‘slave’, 50, 17: 

dimacy fenugreek’, 49, 09. 

Amigt ‘carnelian(?)’, 50, 25. 

hnt ‘occupation, purpose’, 50, 32. 
finkt Sty)w ‘Nubian beer’, 46, 36. 
inti ‘cut up’, 50, 32. 

ir tp i ‘upon earth’, 47, 102. 
hry-c ‘infant’, 47, 154. 

lory-brh “wine-overseer’, 50, 35. 
hry kemw ‘wine-overseer’, 50, 38. 
hryt ‘readiness’, 50, 33. 

his: milk’, 45, 41. 

hiemn ‘amethyst’, 50, 25. 
htp-di-nsce-formula, 48, 27. 

| htr-hr name of the divine spear, 49, 141 ff. 
hd ‘destruction’, 59, 25. 

hd-cer divine name, 50, 134 ff. 

























ive ‘abandon’, 47, 104. 

hee Aety ‘set the mind on’, 47, 105. 

| jure der ht ‘sacrifice’, 43, 53. 

hero ‘plumb-line’, 46, 30. 

hvce “gunwales(?)’, 50, 82. 

jestyw ethnic term, 50, 15.20. 

Aree ‘implements’ » 50, 33- 

hor ‘become’, in constr. ite-f hpr, 49, 72 £ 
Ahpf ‘conquer’, 50, 24. 

lynn ‘belabour’, 50, 30. 

hmmect uncertain meaning, 47, 8. 

hart ‘prison, court of law’, §0, 18.30. 

r ‘further’, 46, 39. 

hy hint owns Jono ind name of the Valley of the Kings, 


49, 57 ff 
hrrp-? ‘controller of foreign troops’, 46, 60 ff. 
ht ‘steering-post’, 49, 156. 


ini ‘approach’, 49, 77- 
ie ‘residence’, 47, 6; 50, 19. 


# 


st ‘son’ = ‘commoner’, 45, 30. 

svt ‘pavement, floor’, 46, 48. 

sikn ‘destroy’, 46, 20. 

| sy ‘excitement’, 49, 84. 

sth ‘saw, circumcise’, 49, 153. 

athe for mif ‘set on @ path’ » 47, TO2. 

st ‘wheat’, 47, 14. 

stcedn ‘make heavy, complain’, 50, 31. 

sh: ‘doorway’, in wr s. ‘open the door’ = ‘start the 
work , 46, 32. 

shvy ‘astronomer’, 49, 173. 

shee ‘boards(?)’, 44, a3: 

spect ‘domain’, 48, 29. 

smi for dmd sm: ‘combined total’, 46, 31. 
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smryt ‘confederates’, 46, 69. 

smiw a cloth, 49, 69. 

mit ‘podium’, 46, 46. 

snf ‘let breathe, relieve’, 48, 34. 

sim m “feed on’, 48, 31. 

snhy ‘muster’, 46, 45. 

shd-r ‘inspector of foreign troops’, 46, 61 ff. 
sh ‘blow’, 46, 35. 

afin “cake, loaf(?)’, 46, 36. 

Shan ‘stir up rebellion’, 49, 74. 

ssngm a costly wood, 50, 25. 

skr ‘pluck’ (strings of harp), 46, 54. 

sk ‘fell’ (trees), 50, 28. 

sgmft ‘spear’, 48, 82 ff.; 49, 140 ff.; 50, 133 ff. 
sty a fruit(?), 49, 69. 

sty ‘volume’, 46, 107. 


sth? ‘cause unintentional inactivity’, 49, 74.58. 


st'-ntr ‘corridor in a tomb’, 48, 58, 
sftyte ethnic term, 50, 15. 

sdft-tr ‘establish the veracity’, 49, 79 f. 
sdfr-tryt a form of oath, so, 179. 

sam maw ‘investigate’, 48, 33. 


-f terminal syllable in ethnic names, 47, 72 ff., 83 ff. 


ityt ‘cake’, 46, 36. 

itd ‘piece’, 49, 173. 

fbb ‘beads’, 49, I73: 
fbtyw-deities, 48, 82. 

if “small bird’, 50, 53. 
sf-tht(?) month name, 49, 183. 
Jmt ‘passageway’, 46, 48. 
snf ‘tomb’, 50, 178. 

isp n ‘receive from’, 50, 83. 
ftrw “brushwood’, so, 26. 
fd ‘raft’, 50, 27. 

$di ‘depose’, 50, 31. 

Sdw “skin-rug’, 50, 32. 


ki ‘high’, 47, 104. | 
krtkt ‘handle’ of steering oar, 49, 186. 
Rerte ‘many’, 49, 33. 

ka[rt] type of incense(?), $95 69. 
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kt of the king, 47, 167. 

ke ‘name’, 50, 81; ‘personality’, 50, 86, 
kyt “high ground, arable land’, 48, 60. 
krery ‘foreigners’, 50, 26. 

hipto “roof”, 46, 46. 

fvhs ‘disrespectful’, 48, 28. 

hint “Byblos-boat’, 46, 67 f. 

| Am ‘profit’, 50, 26. 


gyt ‘steering platform’, 49, 186. 
gmi ‘find, acquire’, 47, 105. 
gn ‘branches(?)', go, 28. 
erg hr ‘trust in’, so, 28. 
gs-pr ‘workshop’, 46, 48. 

| Gry "Qds', 40, 34. 


us ‘boundary’, 47, 105. 
p-F ‘quay’, 50, 82. 
tnt “run at random’, 50, 32. 


ivy ‘acquire’, 48, 66. 
fy g “hind fault with’, 40, 42. 
fiw type of vase, 49, 68. 
{vv ‘cadaster’, 50, 31. 
imine “Libyans’, 50, 22. 
fms part of a building’, 46, 45. 


di ‘cause’, 46, 21; ‘sell’, 48, 66, 
dmi ‘quay, landing-place’, so, 84. 
Driver a place-name, 50, 53. 


dt ‘slave’, 50, 17. 

dryt part of a building, 46, 33. 

didi (det. Oo) ‘landing-stage’, 46, 36. 
dr ‘gale’, 47, 103. 

db: primeval place, 48, 81 ff.; 49, 140 ff. 
db: mst ‘occupy a seat’, 45, 39. 

| dun ‘strive’, 48, 61, 

drtwt ‘hall(?)’, 50, 25. 

dd irm ‘speak with’, 45, 60. 





Il. HIEROGLYPHIC SIGNS 


reading of, in Edfu texts, 49, 143. 
date-flower sheath(?), 50, roa. 
«w= USed horizontally, 50, 6. 
gtr used for number ‘So’, 49, 179. 


O used for number ‘60’, 409, 179. 
(he variant of 9, 49, 69. 
XL det. of psd ‘back’, 50, 177. 


B. COPTIC 


(For Old Coptic graphic signs, see 49, 157-60.) 


RaoTca+ month name, 46, 111. 

MIRMHON a measure, 47, 174. 

niaset (F) “Libya, Libyans’, 46, 20. 
Tawwke month name, 46, 112. 

etpangy ‘interpreter of dreams’, 50, 184. 


Tancore var. Taare month name, 46, 111.112. 
Tavcay month name, 46, 111. 

hataT (B) ‘Libya, Libyans’, 46, 20. 

wje a measure, 47, 174. 
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C. GREEK 
aBpoyos ‘unmundated’, 47, 171. Kapmiorys uncertain meaning, 46, 96. 
Awoai ‘healing spirits’, 47, 141. catragepw “bring down (stream)’, 48, 135-139. 
AAcéavépevs ‘Alexandrian’, 48, 106 ff. Kogpoxparwp ‘ruler of the world’, 47, 119 ff. 
MAefavépic ‘Alexandrian’ (fem.), 48, 106 ff. ra Mapvéonie Memnonia, 47, 91 ff. 
of dro yunvacioy type of soldier, 46, 111. vijgos ‘island’ in Alexandria, 47, 136. 
dwépayna ‘impression, cast’, 50, 147. wevrerypis a festival, 46, 97. 
dorropos ‘unsown’ of land, 47, 171 f. ToAirys ‘citizen’ of Alexandria, 48, 106 ff. 
derds, dari ‘citizen’ of Alexandria, 48, 106 ff. | omGapy ‘span’, 46, 79. 
BdpBapos ‘foreigner’, 46, 61.63. Tpigw ‘twang’ (of harp), 59, 154. 
yedupa ‘bridge’ in Alexandria, 47, 135 ff. Tuparvos ‘lord’, 47, 50 
: ioAwos ‘slipway', 47, 134 ff. Mapo¢s in Alexandria, 47, 135- 
éuduros ‘inborn’, 48, 135. yepoos ‘desert'-land, 47, 173. 
Geotow eyfpes epithet of the scapegoat, 47, 143. dmypomows epith. of Thermouthis(?), 46, 96. 
D. LATIN 


numerus clausus for restricted citizen body, 48, 112. 
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